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For Relief Work, 
Says Mr. Gifford Consis 


| 


ts of 4.1 Persons, 





i hee average population per family in 
Are | the United States declined from 4.9 
in 1890 to 4.1 in 1930, the Bureau of the 
Census announced Nov. 28, in making 
public statistics showing the number of 
families in the Nation and the number 
owning radio sets. 

In the 10-year period from 1920 to 1930, 
it was found, the population per family 
decreased from 4.3 to 4.1. Of almost 30,- 
000,000 families in the United States in 
April, 1930, according to the Bureau, more 
than 12,000,000 families, or over 40 per 
cent of the total number of all families, 


Says Organizations 
Nearly Complete and Can 
Take Care of Needy 





Unemployment Fund 


Ahead of Last Year, 


Increase of 50 Per Cent in Con-| possessed radio sets. 
tributions Is Said to Indicate | Decline in Size of Family 
i D | The decline in population per family, 
That People Are eteYr- | however, has been steady since 1890, hav- 
mined to meet Problem 





ing decreased from 4.9 in that year to 4.7 
in 1900, to 4.5 in 1910, to 4.3 in 1920, and 
to 4.1 in 1930, the Bureau stated. The 
statement follows in full text: 

According to the preliminary count of 
families and families with radio sets, just 
; completed by the Bureau of the Census, 
| there were 29,980,146 families in the United 





President Hoover has been advised in a! 
letter from Walter S. Gifford, Director of 
the President’s Organization on Unem- 
ployment Relief, that results of local cam- 
paigns for funds for unemployment re- 
lief over the Winter, many of which are 
now completed, are gratifying and that 
“there is every indication that each State 
will take care of its own this Winter.” 

Mr. Gifford informed the President that 
the funds especially earmarked for un- | 
employment relief are about 50 per cent} 
greater than last year, which, he added, | 
was “evidence that the people of the coun- | 
try are keenly aware of the need and are 
determined to meet it.” 

Mr. Gifford’s Letter | 

The letter, made public at the White} 
House on Nov. 29, follows in full text: 

Dear Mr. President: In order that prep- 
aration be made to meet in an effective 
way such needs as might arise from un- 
employment this Winter, you asked me on 
Aug. 17 to: 

“Set up and direct such organization as | 
may be desirable, with headquarters in 
Washington, to cooperate with the public 
authorities and reenforce the national, 
State, and local agencies which will have 
responsibilities for the relief activities 
ersing out of unemployment in various 
parts of the Nation this Winter.” 

Such an organization, with an advisory 
committee appointed by you, was set up 
with headquarters in Washington. The 
organization has cooperated with the pub- 
lic authorities, with Federal Departments, 
with national associations, with private 
agencies regularly engaged in relief, and 
with emergency organizations. 

Organized Effort 

I can report that in practically all com- 
munities requiring organized effort to 
meet unemplopment this Winter, such or- 
ganization is either completed and func- 
tioning or is expected to be in the near 
future. There are several thousand com- 
niittees—State, county, and local—now en- 
gaged in this effort reaching to every im- 
portant point of unemployment. 

Governors and members of State com- 
mittees with their interest and foresight, 
and local officials and thousands of public 
spirited members of local committees with 
their unselfish service and knowledge of | 
local conditions, have united forces to 
meet the present situation. 

Public Determination 

As a result, plans are completed in 

nearly all States and in preparation in 


Naval Requirements 
Said to Necessitate 


More Liberal Funds 


Average Amounts Available 
For Building and Modern- 
ization Inadequate, As- 
serts Secretary Adams 


Larger annual appropriations are be- 
|lieved by many of the most experienced 
| officers of the United States Navy to be 
|“essential to provide adequately for the 
Navy's minimum requirements’ within 
‘treaty limits,’ Charles Francis Adams, the 
| Secretary of the Navy, states in his an- 
j}nual report for the Department of the 
| Navy, covering the fiscal year ended June 
/ 30, 1931. 

| Secretary Adams explains that the “de- 
;termination of adequacy is based on 
‘factors which are constantly before the en- 
tire world.” An average of only $43,572,- 

000 has been made available during the 
| nine fiscal years, 1929-1931, for “new con- 
|struction” and “modernization” of the 
| Navy. This amount, he reports, “falls far 
short of providing for replacements and 
| depreciation.” 

Appropriations Summarized 

| Of a total of $498,264,700 available dur- 
jing the 1931 fiscal year, $357,806,.219 was 
|expended; leaving an unexpended balance 
of $140,458,481, Secretary Adams reports. 
Only an estimated $386,000,000 will be ex- 
pended out of the $489,241,564 available 
in the 1932 fiscal period, according to the 
report, which was made public Nov. 29 
The section of the report entitled “Appro- 
priations” follows in full text: 

“The following summary shows briefly 
the obligated and unobligated appropria- 
tions and special trust funds available for 
expenditure by the Navy Department and 





the others to the end that all communities, Naval Establishment during the fiscal 
with, in some instances, assistance from) years 1931 and 1932, beginning, respec- 


tively, July 1, 1930, and July 1, 1931: 

“Unexpended balances available for ex- 
penditure from appropriations prior to 
July 1, 1930, $95,021,865. 


the county or State, may meet this Win- 
ter’s expected relief burden. 


The results of local campaigns for 
funds, many of which are now completed, | 
are gratifying. The funds especially ear-| Amounts Provided 
marked for unemployment relief are some| “Amounts made available during the 
50 per cent greater than last year—evi- | fiscal year 1931: Naval act, 1931, approved 
dence that the people of the country are | June 11, 1930, $379,749,611; deficiency and 
keenly aware of the need and are deter-| other acts, prior to July 1, 1931, $22,218,- 
mined to meet it. |224; naval act, 1932, approved Feb. 28. 

There is every indication that each State//94!_ (amount immediately available 

a Cs ; , . | therein), $1,275,000; available for expendi- 
will take care of its own this Winter. |ture in fiscal year 1931, $498.264.700. 
| “Expenditures in fiscal year 1931 (ended 
| June 30, 1931), $357,806,219; unexpended 

balances June 30, 1931, $140,458,481:; less 
estimated unobligated balances of annual 
appropriations, fiscal year 1931, to be car- 

ried to the surplus fund, $8,400,000 
; ‘Available for expenditure in fiscal year 

1932 from appropriations made prior to 
July 1, 1931, $132,058,481; naval act, 1932, 

approved Feb. 28, 1931, after deducting 
amounts immediately available, $357,174,- 
|912; Public Resolution 139, approved 
March 4, 1931, $8,171; total of appropri- 
ated funds available for expenditure in 
the fiscal year 1932, $489,241,564. 

“It is estimated that of this amount 
available only the following will be ex- 
;}pended during the fiscal year 1932 (the 
|remainder will be carried over as usual). 
$386 000,000. 


Administrative Problems 
“The administration of the expenditure 
|of these vast sums, which must be raised 





Civil Positions Given 
Virgin Island Natives 





Governor Tells of Economic 
And Social Reforms 


Natives of the Virgin Islands have been 
«ppointed to fill more than 40 per cent of 
the positions in the civil government 
which displaced the former Navy admin- 
istration of the islands, Governor Paul 
M. Pearson pointed out in his annual re- 
port to the Secretary of the Interior, in 
which he enumerates 20 accomplishments 
during the three months he has adminis- 
tered them. 

Economic, social, and agricultural poli- 
cies have been introduced and —— 

lots for 2.400 persons have been obtained.|\— : 
a statement B ncsoenpen tna the report just | PY taxation, is one of the gravest con- 
made public by the Department of the|°®" to me and to my responsible assist- 
Interior follows in full text: ee a not = be ondinety 

: : : ; : ‘ conomy and efficiency, but 
te eran ae oon, Covereas (oe the visualization of the operations, 
of the Virgin Islands, cites the fact that | personnel, materiel, and inspections which 
he had been in office but three months 
when the fiscal year closed and was but | - 
started’ on the program of rehabilitation. | 
He enumerated the steps taken to that | 
end as follows: 

(1) In replacing Navy personnel by the | 
former administration more than 40 per} 
cent of the sitions were filled by native | 
Virgin Islanders. | 

(2) The cattlemen of St. Croix, who 
had surplus stock and few sales except at} 
unprofitable competitive prices, have been | 
organized into a cooperative, which has} 
now secured a regular market at a fair 
price. 

(3) Handicraft cooperatives for basketry 
and needlework among the women have 
been organized, with some 200 women 
given work and orders secured in the 
United States for the output. 

(4) A charcoal cooperative for St. John 
has been organized. Where sales were 
uncertain and prices irregular and low, | 
annual orders for weekly deliveries at a/| 
fair standard price now afford steady! 
work and income | 

(5) Garden plots for 2,490 people have 
been secured, the seed provided, and plant- 
ing begun in St. Croix. This project on 
a smaller scale has been planned for St. | 
Thomas. 

(6) In the newly erected potting shed | 
in St. Thomas more than 70,000 trees have 
been potted, and planting is under way 
both in St. Thomas and in St. Croix. Re- 
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( ‘ONDEMNING the common method of 

4 laying out lots in monotonous rec- 
tangles regardless of topography, a com- 
mittee on subdivision layout says that 
land subdivision by inexperienced per- 
sons often brings unfortunate results to 
individuals and communities, according 
to a statement Nov. 28 by the President's 
Conference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership 

The committee has assembled data on 
factors the home buyer should consider 
in purchasing a subdivision and what 
a city plan commission can do to pre- 
vent waste in subdivision layout and 
insure attractiveness to the neighbor- 
hood, it was pointed out 

The statement follows in full text: 

Declaring that when land subdivision 
is attempted by inexperienced persons it 
often results disastrously both to the 
individual and to the community, a na- 
tional committee of real estate men, city 
planners, and landscape architects has 
formulated for the President's Confer- 
ence on Home Building and Home Own- 
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States Daily Publishing Corporation 


Size of the Average Family 
Declines Further for Decade | !™ Budget Foreseen Is Outlined by | 


Two-fifths Have Radio Receivers 


}ond with 4.7. 


The United 


‘Little Reduction 


| Senator Jones Says Prospect of 


Census Bureau Finds; | 


| 


States in April, 1930, of which 12,078,345, | 
or 40.3 per cent, had radio sets. 

The population per family in 1930 w 
ing an appreciable decrease in the average | 
size of the family in the 10-year period. 


per cent, as compared with the 24,351,676 | 
families reported in 1920. 
Definition of “Family” 

The term “family,” as used in this pre-| 
liminary count, signifies a group of per- 
sons, whether related by blood or not, who} 
live together as one household, usually 
sharing the same table. One person liv- 
ing alone is counted as a family, and at 
the other extreme, all the inmates of an 
institution, or all persons living in a 
boarding house, are ordinarily counted as | 
one family. The detailed tabulation of| 
the family statistics will deal primarily | 
with private families, excluding institu- 
tions and other large unrelated groups. 

Among the States, the average popula- 
tion per family was largest, 4.9, in North 
Carolina, while South Carolina was sec- 
The smallest population per 
family was 3.5, in California and Nevada. 
The greatest decreases in population per 
family were from 4.6 to 4.2 in both Okla- 
homa and Texas, and from 4.5 to 3.9 in 
the District of Columbia. 


New York, Pennsylvania, and Illinois re- 
ported more than 1,000,000 families hav- 
ing radio sets, but New Jersey led in the 
percentage of families having radio sets, 
with 63.3 per cent, and New York was 
second with 57.8 per cent. On the other 
hand, only 5.4 per cent of the families in 
Mississippi, and only 7.6 per cent of the 
families in South Carolina, had radio sets. 

In the fallowing table the total number 
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‘Gifts’ to Weak Roads 


as : eee cee 
: ; tae | the Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
4.1, as compared with 4.3 in 1920, indicat-| ae oraly Nov. 28. He solated ox that 
| a large sum, traceable to war or to prep- 
in ; — | | arations for war, is needed and that the 
The average population per family in 1910) amounts provided in the annual supply 
was 4.5; in 1900, 4.7; and in 1890, 4.9. The! pills for the regular needs of Government 
total number of families returned in 1930) represent the amount it will be necessary | 
represents an increase of 5,628,470, or 23.1/ to appropriate in the coming session. 


| mately $5,000,000,000 for the current fiscal 


| Committee in the last Congress, Repre- | 


‘Dr. Klein S 


Large Cuts in Federal 
Expenditure Is Slight 


ONGRESS is not apt to cut substan- 
tially the annual appropriations for 
the maintenance of Government, Senator 
Jones (Rep.), of Washington, chairman of 


Senator Jones said that Congress, at 
the last session, appropriated approxi- 


year and that he could not see much} 
prospect of cutting this sum materially. 

The clerk of the House Committee on| 
Appropriations, Marcellus C. Shields, and 
assistants, under the chairman of the 
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New Trade Methods 
Extend Service of | 


World’s Gold Stock. 


»s Business and 
Commercial Needs Are’ 
Growing, With Output of 
Metal at Same Level | 








With business requirements for gold in-! 
creasing and with gold production un- 
changed, the world’s supply of this metal 
is now being made to serve wider fields 
through the use of checks, letters of credit, | 
airplanes, central banking control and 
similar devices, Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, declared in a radio 
address Nov. 29. 

Further Economies 





Opposed by Railways 


Counsel for Carriers Tells 
I. C. C. That Stockholders 
Would Protest Gratuities 


Distribution of the fund made up of 
certain freight-rate increases on specified 
commodities as “gifts” to the weaker rail- 
roads as proposed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as a condition to the 
authorization of such rate advances, is 
“impossible,” and the only way out is to 


adopt the loan proposal substituted by the | 


Association of Railway Executives, the 
Commission was advised Nov. 28 by Alfred 
P. Thom, general counsel for the associ- 
ation. 

Mr. Thom’'s assertion was made during 
arguments before the full membership of 
the Commission upon the _ question 
whether the Commission would modify 
its relief plan to conform with that pro- 
posed by the carriers. 

Opposes Gratuities 

The proposed modification, according to 
the Association’s counsel, does not defeat 
the main purpose contemplated by the 
Commission to enable roads in a de- 
pressed financial condition to meet their 
fixed charges, and thereby avoid the pres- 
ent threat of receivership. 

He asserted that while it has been as- 
sumed that the Commission meant the 
“pool of moneys” derived from the specific 
rate increases, to be distributed as “gratui- 
ties,” the Commission's plan does not so 
state. In any event, he said, to make the 
disbursement in the form of gratuities 
“would at once be enjoined by the car- 
riers’ stockholders and the whole matter 
thrown into court.” 

Defends Increases 

Mr. Thom stated that there was no 
question that the increased rates are rea- 
sonable, since even with the additional 
earnings realized therefrom the rate of 
return for the Nation's railroads as a body 
will still be but half of what the Commis- 
sion has determined to be a “fair return.” 
The only question, he said, is whether the 


traffic can bear the burden, and the Com-| 


mission has decided that it can. 

The railroads’ counsel asserted that he 
could not conceive that the Commission 
would subordinate its purpose to aid the 
weaker roads to a method. 
the pooling proposed in section 5 
the Interstate Commerce Act was in no 
manner similar to that here proposed by 
the Commission, and that the theory is 
not tenable that the increased earnings 
do not belong to the carrier collecting 
them, or that such carrier is merely the 
“collecting agency” for the pool. 

Commissioners Lewis and _  Ajitchison 
questioned Mr. Thom as to whether the 
carriers’ stockholders might not object to 
their respective roads making loans to 
carriers which might not pay them back. 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 1.] 


Poor Planning of Subdivisions 
Said to Impair Property 


ership the fundamental 
land subdivision. 

The committee believes that the appli- 
cation of these principles will largely 
avoid unfortunate results. The commit- 
tee feels that the matter of excessive 
land subdivision presents a problem of 
paramount importance in the whole 
project of stimulating of home building 
and home ownership. 

The Committee on Subdivision Lay- 
out, which is one of 31 appointed by the 
President to assemble the facts on every 
phase of the problem of housing in this 
country, states that the aim of the sub- 
division of land should be to provide 
lots needed for building purposes, laid 
out on the best feasible plan and made 


principles of 


available with public services at the 
lowest reasonable cost. 
These concern the selection of the 


site, the design of the subdivision, the 
check-up with public authorities as to 
the availability of public utilities, and 
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He said that! 
of | 


Value > 


Dr. Klein said that international com- 
merce conducted on gold reserves had in- 
creased about 3 per cent annually during 
| the last decade, although gold production 
had remained approximately the same as 
in the previous 10-year period. He gave 
“the possibility of further economies in 


make it go further” as the alternative to 
the “rather uncertain situation” in gold 
production. 

After outlining the various new methods 
of utilizim gold more economically but 
more widely, Dr. Klein asserted that “all 


of these new features are unquestionably | 


}making a given quantity of gold vastly 
more effective than even the most learned 
jeconomists had anticipated but a few 
| short years ago.” His address, broadcast 
| from Washington by the Columbia Broad- 
| casting System, follows in full text: 
Supply Inadequate 

This question of the supply and distri- 
bution of gold is presenting a number 
cf serious questions of grave concern not 
simply to economists, but to public léad- 
|ers generally. One factor which is espe- 
|cially perplexing is the problem of the 
available supply. During the last 10 years 
the production has been just about the 
same as that during the decade 1901-1910. 
Meanwhile, however, the volume of busi- 


ness throughout the world which is con- | 
ducted on gold reserves has been increas- | 


ing at the rate of about 3 per cent a year. 

The question naturally arises: Will new 
sources of the precious metal be found; 
or, lacking that, will the technique of our 
credit machinery be so improved as to 
make the gold reserves, whatver they are, 
adequate for this increasing amount of 
work which they must do? 

Diminution Foreseen 

Without venturing into an_ elaborate 

technical discussion of the production out- 


look, I may mention that the South Afri- | 


can sources, Which account for about half 


the total current gold production, are not | 


expected to show any substantial in- |} 
creases in their yearly yields. In fact, 
there are some experts who foresee a 


gradual diminution within the next dec- 
ade or two. 

The output of most of the production 
| fields in Alaska, Australia, Latin America 
is gradually declining. Indeed, Canada 
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Protection Is Sought 
For Dairy Industry 


Senator Dill Plans Bill to Limit 
Oleomargarine Sale 


The Federal Government would prohibit 
the shipment of oleomargarine into any 
State where its sale is forbidden and 
would enforce the payment of State levies 
on this product when such is required, 
under the provisions of a bill which Sen- 
}ator Dill (Dem.), of Washington, stated 
| Nov. 28 he will introduce in the coming 
| session of Congress. 


Legislative Plan [British Propose 


he Anited States Daily 
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Senator Capper 


‘Congress. Should Support 


Cut in Naval Budget, But 
Oppose Cancellation of 
War Debts, He Asserts 


States Opposition 


To Tax on Sales 





Appeals for Nonpartisan Action 


| United States, 


On Crucial Questions and 
Refers to Necessity of Plans 
For Aid of Unemployed 





Congress should support the plan 
cut the naval budget, should oppose can- 
cellation of World War debts owed the 
should avoid a dole but 
see that no one goes hungry, should in- 
crease the higher income taxes and in- 
heritance taxes and levy gift taxes, Sen- 
ator Capper (Rep.), of Kansas, stated in 
a radio address Nov. 28. He said he is 
unequivocally opposed to a general sales 
tax, though when the necessity is great 
the Federal Government might have to 
levy some luxury or excise taxes. He called 
on Congress to consider the crucial legis- 





lation before the coming session in a 
nonpartisan way. He referred to the 


necessity of Congress taking account 
the demand for aid to the unemployed. 
Senator Capper spoke over the Colum- 


| bia Broadcasting System, in the Washing- 


ton Star forum hour. His address follows 


in full text: 
Discusses Problems Arising 

A long, hard, stormy session is in pros- 
pect, probably the most trying session in 
years. There are an unusual number of 
crucial and perplexing questions on which 
500 men must make decisions. 
cal partisans, sparring for party advan- 


|} tage, place obstacles in the way, the “go- 
| ing,” as we say, is going to be very diffi- 


cult. 

The coming Congress will have the op- 
portunity to practice what it has been 
preaching in recent years. Now it is up 


| to all of us in Congress to do a little coop- 


the use of the metal as a reserve so as to! 








erating among ourselves in & working 
union for the common good; serving 
American unitedly and unselfishly. 

A partisan Congress can do the country 
great harm and little or nothing of good. 

A cooperating Congress that will suspend 
partisan activities and have in mind the 
general good of the country in its time 
of need, will put patriotism above partisan 
advantage, that will put statesmanship 
above politics, is the best thing that could 
happen. 

And let me say right here that I pro- 
pose to coperate with any member, any 
group or any party that has anything to 
offer for the general good. 

Nonpartisan Action Urged 


There are a lot of things that need fix- 
ing this Winter and if the members of 
both branches of Congress will lay aside 
their partisanship and join hands in find- 
ing out what is the best thing to do, and 
then do it, the country will be better off. 

Congress faces a big job—in fact several 
big jobs—when it meets one week from 
Monday. I propose to discuss briefly a few 
angles of one of those jobs this evening. 

All over the country the cry is going up: 
“Taxes must be reduced.” And I think 
the demand is justified. 

In the face of the demand for lower 
taxes, Congress faces a deficit in the Fed- 
eral Treasury—a deficit of $1,000,000,000 
for the last fiscal year, and a promised 
deficit for the current fiscal year. In 
round numbers one could safely say that 
Congress faces the job of taking up nearly 
$2,000,000,000 slack in attempting to bal- 
ance Uncle Sam's budget. 

Public expenditures have increased four 
times; our total public debt seven times in 
a trifle more than 10 years. 


Effects of Tax Burden 


Most of us are paying more than our 
share of taxes. For years we have been 


| disproportionately taxed. Especially is this 


true of the farmer whose taxes absorb 31 
per cent of his inceme—much more when 
that income is scanty as it is now. The 
tax burden is one of the things seriously 
depressing land values and weakening the 
basis of loans. 

All of us are paying for more govern- 
ment that we need—local, State and na- 
tional. The increase of delinquent taxes 
is becoming a serious problem in all cities 
We are making it a luxury to own a home 
And the home-owning citizen is the Na- 
tion's best asset. 

In line with the ery, “Taxes must be 
reduced,’ Congress will face the job of 
cutting down on expenditures by the Fed- 
eral Government and its agencies. Al- 
ready there is much talk, and there will 
be much more talk, of more economy in 
9 
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| 
Quota on Wheat 


American Exports Not Likely 
To Be Affected, Says Depart- 
| ment of Agriculture 





American farmers probably will suffer 
relatively little if the British Government 
follows its announced intention to apply | 
the quota system to wheat imports and} 
to raise tariff walls against certain “lux-| 
ury agricultural and horticultural produce,” 
according fo oral and statistical informa- 
| tion made available Nov. 28 by the De- 
| partment of Agriculture. | 
| Danger to American interests lies in the 
possibility that the wheat quota reported! 
/now to be set at the moderate proportion | 
of 15 per cent domestic wheat to 85 per 
cent foreign will follow the usual trend of 
such measures and e shifted upward with | 
succeeding seasons, it was explained orally. | 

Announcement of the proposed British | 
action was received by the Department | 
of Commerce Noy. 28 in a'cablegram from | 
the Commercial Attache at London. The} 


| Department of Commerce announcement | 
| follows in full text: 
“The British Minister for Agriculture | 


PER 
COPY 


PRICE 5 CENT 


Smaller Incomes 
Shown in Returns 


On Federal Taxes 


Levy on 1930 Incomes of In- 


dividuals and Corpora- 
tions Netted Less at Higher 
Rate Than in 1929 


Kight Individuals 


Final Figures for 1929 Includ- 
ing Estate Tax Returns Are 
Also Made Public by Bureau 
Of Internal Revenue 


The 1930 gross income of individuals 





bas announced in Parliament that a bill 
would be introduced early next week to 
impose a tariff upon nonessential agricul- | 
tural and hortfcultural products imported 
into the United Kingdom, according to a 
radiogram received in the Department of 


[Continued “on Page 3, Column 7.) 
‘Errors’ in Operation 


Only Are Charged to 
Farm Board’s Work 


Evidence of Delinquencies 
Was Not Brought Out in 
Hearings, Asserts Chair- 
man McNary 


“Some errors of administration but no 
delinquencies” on the part of the Federal 
Farm Board were brought out at hearings 
on its operations, before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, Sen- 
ator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, chairman 
of the Committee, stated orally after the 


conclusion of the hearings Nov. 28. The 
entire matter will be placed before the 
Committee later to decide whether fur- 


ther hearings will be held or some other 
action taken, he said 

Senator Norris ‘(Rep.), of Nebraska, 
Member of ths Committee, stated orally 
that he will advocate a detailed investi- 
gation of the Board, partly “for its own 
benefit.” The Board has done some good, 
he said, and has also made some serious 
mistakes 

Witnesses Heard 

The Committee Nov. 28 heard U. B. Bla- 
lock, president of the American Cotton Co- 
operative Association; Siebel C. Harris. 
chairman of the Grain Committee on Na- 
tional Affairs; J. Earle Roberts, represent- 
ing the National League of Commission 
Merchants; C. L. Poole, of the New York 
Mercantile Exchange; and other witnesses 
who placed, statements in the record and 
made brief oral statements. 

Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma, 
in a Statement issued after the hearings, 
; recommended that the Agriculttre Mar- 
keting Act be amended to prevent at- 
tempts by the Farm Board to stabilize 
prices through trading on the exchanges, 
and that the Board should assume all 
losses caused by its stabilization policies 

Borrowing Operations Cited 

Carl Williams, member of the Farm 
3oard, at the conclusion of the hearings 
placed in the record statistics showing 
that the American Cotton Cooperative 
Association and the Cotton Stabilization 
Corporation had borrowed as of Nov. 24 a 
total of $193,872,000, of which about $170,- 
000,000 came from the Farm Board and 
the remaindey from banks 

Mr. Blalock had inserted in the record 
correspondence showing efforts to have the 
Farm Board abolished, the writers seeking 
tc raise funds for a publicity campaign 
Members of the American Cotton Ship- 
pers Association were requested to write 
to their Members of Congress urging such 
action, one of the letters showed 

Mr. Poole declared cooperative associa- 
tions give the producer no better service 
and no higher prices than private traders 
and he and Mr. Roberts opposed Federal 


financing of cooperatives in competition 
with private concerns. 

C. C. Hewlitt, master of the Oregon 
State Grange, asked an investigation of 


the Farm Board by Congress, but declared 
his organization supports the Board and 
the Agriculture Marketing Act He fa- 
vored amendment of the act along the 
lines recommended by the National 
Grange 

Mr. Harris declared 
not depress prices, 


short 
unless 


selling does 
temporarily, 
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Influx of Unemployed Persons 


Senator Dill’s prepared statement, out- | 





which he will propose during the 
| proaching session, follows in full text: 
Congress has built the Muscle Shoals 
am in the southeast part of the United 


lining this and other legislative measures | 
ap- | 


| States, has authorized and begun the con-| 


| struction of the Boulder Dam in the south- 


| west part of the United States, and has} 


authorized appropriations for flood protec- 
| tion for the lands of the Mississippi Val- 
ley, and we as representatives of the State 
}of Washington and the Northwest believe 


of the Grand Coulee Dam ‘in the Colum- 
| bia River to provide power and to develop 
) the arid lands of the Columbia Basin. 

The report of the War Department En- 
gineers is sO complete and so thorough, 
and its approval by the Reclamation En- 
gineers justifies us in insisting upon action 
at this Congress. We shall insist that 
whatever appropriations are made 
| viding employment by public works in the 
country shall take into consideration this 
badly n.eded development in the far 
Northwest. 

A bill for this is now being outlined 
by officials of the Reclamation Bureau, 
and the Congressional delegation from the 
State of Washington will take whatever 
bill is prepared, consider it carefully, and 
change it if need be to be certain that it 








(Continued on Page 4, Column 5.) 


that the time has come when we should | 
insist upon the authorization and building | 


pro- | 


| 


Discouraged by Western States 


TMHOUSANDS of transients have been 

swarming into western States hop- 
ing to find work or to spend the Win- 
ter in a warm Climate, but western cities 
are taxed to care for their own people 
and cannot possibly employ the out- 
siders, aceording to a statement Nov 
29 by the President's Organization on 
Unemployment Relief. 

Outsiders have no choice except to 
return home or become vagrants sub- 
sisting on charity, it was pointed out 
Most of these persons are not profes- 
sional “hoboes,” but are young men of 
1 6to 20 who have left home because of 
economic conditions. Though they are 
not necessarily lawless, it was pointed 
out, they tend to become “hard-poiled’ 
through contact with the element in 
which they are thrown 

The statement issued by Merle 
Thorpe, assistant director of the Presi- 
dent's Organizatio non Unemployment 
Relief, who is working with State repre- 
sentatives of the Organiaztion, follows 
in full text: 

Despite repeated warnings, thousands 
of young men have been riding the 
Ireights or hitch hiking their way to 


western States, hoping to find work or 
at least to Winter in a warm climate 
In mdny cases, it is found, the journey 


is one of adventure. Invariably they 
find themselves in conditions far worse 
than those which they have left. The 


western States, while bending every ef- 
fort to find work fo rtheir own people, 
cannot possibly employ the thousands 
of transients who have been swarm- 
ing in. 

Outsiders who seek 
have no choice except to return home 
or else to become vagrants, going from 
place to place and subsisting upon char- 
ity Under the heavy load, western 
cities are able te provide transients only 


jobs, therefore, 


the barest necessities which are avail- 
able at relief agencies at home. There 
is no romance in vagrancy. Few would 


go on the road if they were aware of 
the conditions. 

The employment situation in west 
coast cities is typified in a letter re- 
ceived from Walter W. Austin, Mayor of 
San Diego, Calif. Mr. Austin states: 

“We have a serious problem in south- 
ern California, due to the fact that 


(Continued on Page 4, Column 4.] 


| and corporations filing Federal tax re- 
turns during the first eight months of 1931 
showed a decrease of $28,364,601,555 or 
| 16 2-3 per cent from the 1929 gross income 
| Of corporations and individuals filing re- 
} turns tn the corresponding period in 1930, 
} according to a preliminary report on sta- 
tistics of income for 1930 compiled by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, and released 
for publication as of Nov. 30. The full 
text of the preliminary report appears 
on page 8. 

Eight individuals had net incomes of 
| $5,000,000 or more in 1930, the detailed 
| tables accompanying the report show, as 
| compared with 36 in 1929. The number 
| with net income in excess of $1,000,000 was 
149 as compared with 504 for the previous 
| year, 

Returns by 4,044,327 Individuals 

The final report on statistics of income 
for 1929 was released simultaneously with 
the 1930 preliminary figures. It shows that 
the 4.044.327 individuals and 509,436 corpo- 
|} xations filing tax returns for 1929 reported 
sross income of $190,568,461,390 as com- 
| pared with $186,242,542,350 reported by 4,< 
/70,851 individuals and 495,892 corpora- 
tions filing returns for 1928. 

The aggregate net income of the indi- 
| viduals making returns for 1929 was $24,< 
80,735,564 as compared with $25,226,326, 
912 the year before; the total net income 

of the corporations making returns for 

1929 was $11,653,886,002 as compared with 
$10,617,741,157 for the year before. (Fur- 
| ther details of the 1929 final report ap- 

pear on page 8.) 

During the first eight months of 1931, 
| 3,376,552 individuals and 489,110 corpora- 
} tions filed tax returns reporting total 
|gross income of $141,957,217,527 as com- 
| pared with $170,321,819,082 reported by 4,- 
| 0 702 individuals and 495,515 corporations 
| ng returns during the corresponding 

period of 1930, Of the individual returns, 
| 1,946,675 were taxable; of the corporation 
returns, 214,412 showed net income. 
Net Incomes Drop 29 Per Cent 


Aggregate net income of individuals fil- 
ing returns in the 1931 period was $17,- 
220,753,620, a decline of 29.12 per cent from 
; the 1930 eight-month period; and the tax 
| liability was $473,689,563, a decline of 52.20 
| per cent. 

Corporations reporting net income 
showed aggregate net income of $5,627,- 
312,995, a decrease of 45.15 per cent from 
the same period in the previous year: and 
income tax of $618,246,431, a decrease of 
40.95 per cent. 
_ The Bureau points out that in compar- 
ing the tax liability reported in returns 
for 1930 income with that in returns for 
1929 income, higher rates of 1930 should 
be taken into account 

At the other extreme from the eight 
persons reporting income of $5,000,000 and 
more were the 2,613,195 individuals with 
net income of less than $5,000 each. They 
comprised 177.39 per cent of the total 
group, whereas the 19,688 who reported 
net income of over $50,000 constituted less 
than 1 per cent of the total. 

The 149 individuals reporting net income 
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‘American Position 
On Opium Defined 


iNet . 
\Nation Opposes Monopolies, 
Says State Department 


The position of the United States in re- 
gard to opium, especially government opium 
| monopolies, was reviewed by the Depart- 
;ment of State Noy. 28, following the con- 
{clusion of the Conference on Opium Smok- 


|iug in the Far East held at Bangkok, 
| Siam, 
| The United States, it was stated, has 


| consistently opposed government monopo- 
hes for the sale of opium, and has done 
ewerything possible to restrict its sale and 
production in American territories. 

The Department's statement follows in 


full text: 

The Bangkok Conference on Opium 
|Smoking in the Far East concluded its 
| sessions on Nov. 27. The final act is ree 
| ported to state as the conclusion of the 
Conference that no radical measures for 
the suppression of opium smoking are 
| practicable, as long as the production of 


raw opium and the illicit 
on the present enormou 
act was not signed by 
The American Government was repre- 
sented at this Conference by an observer 
}only. The Conference was called under 
} the provisions of a treaty to which the 
United States not a party, the First 
| Geneva Opium Agreement of 1925, an 
;} agreement entered into by the powers 
having possessions in the Far East who 
are at the same time parties to The Hague 
Opium Convention. The United States 
was invite dto the Conference as a party 
to The Hague Opium Convention. 
Chapter II of The Hague Opium Cone 
vention of 1912 ‘(to which the United 
| States is a party) imposed upon the sig- 
natories the obligation to “take measures 
for the gradual and efficacious suppression 
of the manufacture, the internal traffic in 
and the use of prepared opium in so far 
as the different conditions peculiar to 
each nation shall allow of this.” The 
term “prepared onium” refers to the opium 
used for smoking 
For many years past the system of mo- 
| nopoly in one form or another has been 
{in effect in most jurisdictions in the Far 
| East. Under the terms of the Geneva 
entered into between the 


traffic continue 
scale. This final 
the United States. 


is 


| Agreement, 
powers having possessions in the Far East, 
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- Sdiate Program 


Is Predicted By 
Senator Watson 


Economic Problems Will Be 
Given Precedence; Sena- 
tor Hull Urges Retrench- 
ment in Expenditures 


With Senator Watson (Rep.), of Ind-| 


jana, stating orally Nov. 29 that the econ- 
omic problem of the business depression 
will take precedence during the coming 
session of Congress, Senator Hull (Dem.), 
of Tennessee, urged a nation-wide move- 
ment back to frugal government, under 
a rigid practice of the policy that “econ- 
omy is better than taxation, and taxation 
is better than borrowing.” . 

Senator Watson said the economic sit- 
uation would be reflected in consideration 
of measures relating to appropriations, 
taxes, construction problems including 
highways and public buildings, unemploy- 
ment and other matters. 

Reduction of Appropriations 


Both of the Senators advocated the re- | 


duction of appropriations as far as pos- 
sible, and Senator Watson expressed the 
belief that pressure would be made dur- 
ing the coming session to pass legislation 
for unemployment insurance which a 
Senate committee has been considering 
during the summer. 

Senator Watson said he expects Con- 
gress to give serious consideration to the 


administration’s economic proposals, in- | 


cluding the suggested creation of a sys- 
tem for home loan discount banks. A 
subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 


Banking and Currency, headed by Sena- | 


tor Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, has been 
called to meet Nov. 30 to consider its 
course following its investigation since last 


Spring of proposals relating to the na-| 


tional Banking and Federal Reserve Acts. 
Mr. Watson said that while the question of 
tadherence of the United States to the 
World Court could await consideration of 
other legislation, the administration’s 
proposed moratorium plea for inter-gov- 
ernmental foreign debts payments should 


be put ahead because of the importance | 


of action, if possible, by Dec. 15, 1931. 
t Naval Expenditures 


Respecting naval expenditures, Senator 
Watson stated that the friends of the 
Navy want Congress to “authorize” a 
maval building program up to full treaty 
strength, so that at the next naval con- 
ference of world powers the United States 
representatives can say that unless those 
mations agree to naval limitation “we will 
go right ahead and build up our navy to 
the full strength authorized by the treaty 
and Congress.” 

An authorized summary of Senator 
Hull’s statement follows: 


There is manifest necessity for basic re- 
form of the spirit and policy of retrenth- 
ment, economy and financing in our e/- 
tire government affairs. 

Instead of visualizing and treating Fed- 


eral, State and local taxes as one com-;the bay-tree and the bay-oil industry | 
mon burden on the 123,000,000 American|and of the growing of insecticide plants. | 
people and prescribing tax structures with | His investigations are being continued in| 


such uniformity and coordination as would 


(promote the maximum of equity for every | 


class of taxpayers, measured by the dct- 
trine of ability to pay, we see today a 
thoroughly confused, 
chaotic tax situation, with most systegns 
@istinguished by discriminations, exces- 
sive exemptions, exceptions, 
unscientific rates, double, triplicate and 
quadruple taxation, and narrow and lop- 
sided methods, as the rule rather than the 
‘exception. 
Cites Expenditures 


Our combined Federal, State and local 
expenditures are running wild, with a 
present peak of near $12,000,000,000, with 
budgetary policies often evaded, ignored, 
abused or non-existent, while a spirit of 
Waste and extravagance reigns supreme. 

The Federal, State and local indebted- 
ness in 1929 has climbed to $30,000,000,000, 
which, with annual taxes, aggregate near 
12‘ per cent of the actual wealth or capi- 
tal of the nation, while a vast portion of 
such indebtedness was incurred hastily, 
unwisely and unsoundly, with no sinking 
fund provisions, and is subject to exces- 
sive interest and inadequate tax rates. 


Less than: $1,000,000,000 of our public! 


debt reduction since 1920 came from tax 
receipts; the chief portion came from the 
proceeds of the Government assets of 
$6,379,000,000 on hand in August, 1919, 
when the debt was at its peak, and they 
are now virtually exhausted. 

We in the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives should lead a non-partisan 
movement in a demand for a halting and 


reexamination and reform of the policies.) 


of taxation, expenditures and _ debt 
throughout the country. We should, 
this non-partisan undertaking, earnestly 
invoke the cooperation of our party in 
charge of State, county and municipal 
governments everywhere, under a rigid 
practice of the policy that “economy is 
better than taxation, and taxation is bet- 
ter than borrowing.” 


Advocates Classification 


Sound fiscal policy and orderly business 
practice strongly demand the establish- 
ment of a permanent normal peace level 


of treasury receipts and expenditures for | 


all ordinary or recurring purposes. It is 


in | 
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| Landowner Is H ld | 
| In Prohibition Case’ 


Court Orders Action Following | 
| Conviction of Tenant in 


| Liquor Proceeding 

| ooo 

| CHARLESTON, W. Va., Nov. 28.—Express- 
ing an opinion that landowners who per- | 
mit their property to be used for liquor 
|traffic are liable under the national pro- 
{hibition law, Federal Judge George W. 
|McClintic, of the Southern ‘District of 


| West Virginia, has directed the district 
attorney to proceed scares Igndowner 
for the collection of a fi ed upon 

defendant who alsos eceived a} 
| prison sentence. : t 

This action. was ordere 
following the conviction 
| court jury of a resident § 
}on an indictment charg 
| portation of seven gall 
| defendant testified the 
| property owned by ano 
| did not pay any rent. s 3 
| §entencing the amt: to serve) 
| three years in the Chilligoth® reformatory 
| and imposing a $500 fi ae) et judge told 
| assistant district attorneys i the court 
|room “to go after landowners who keep| 
|such people on their lands and make| 
them pay the fines. In my opinion they} 
| are liable under the law and I want the} 
fine of $500 collected from those who own 
this land to teach them something.” 


Civil Posts Given 
| To Native Citizens 


In Virgin Islands 


Progress in Economic and 
Social Status Outlined in 
Report Submitted — by 


Governor Pearson 


“by the court | 
»a Federal 
Davis Creek, 
‘the trans- 

# liquor.’ The 

ived upon 
rson and 





{Continued from Page 1.1 
sults indicate that fruit trees would meet | 
with better favor than forest trees. | 

(7) Road construction work authorized | 
by Congress has been begun in St.| 
Thomas. | 

Reservoir Project Begun 

(8) The reconstruction of the Christian- | 
sted Reservoir, authorized by Congress, is 
under way. 

(9) The report of the Chief of the United | 
States Bureau of Efficiency on homestead- | 
|ing has been studied and approved by the | 
|Department of the Interior and by the 
Governor. Negotiations for the purchase 
of the land are now being carried on. 

(10) Conferences with steamship com- 
panies and tourist agencies, correspond- 
lence with various groups which may be 
interested in making a tour of St. Thomas, 
land the preparation of publicity matter, 
|are among the activities of the Department 
of Industry for developing tourist trade. 
| (11) Dr. W. W. Skinner, of the Depart- 
}ment of Agriculture, completed a study of 





|the laboratory in Washington. 

(12) The Bureau of Fisheries completed 
|a survey and conducted experiments in the 
| islands to learn how the catch of fish may 


demoralized and/be improved and the fish marketed profit- | 


ly. 


jab 
| (13) Necessary legislation passed the St. 


allowances, | Croix Colonial Council for highway im- | 


| provements, including a gasoline tax of 4 
|cents per gallon. Construction of a water- 
bound macadam road is under way for 
the center line, the main highway of the 
| island. 


Tax Revision Study Launched 


(14) Committees have been chosen by 
the colonial councils for preparing for 
the public and submitting to the proper 
committees in Washington a new organic 
act, a revision of taxes, and educational 
and sanitation codes. ‘ 
| (15) The St. Thomas Home Guard, a 
|company of 50 of the most representative 
|men, has been organized for emergencies, 
| such as fires and hurricanes, and for com- 
munity development. 

(16) A committee appointed by the Gov- 
ernor is studying methods to increase 
shipping and harbor activities. 

(17) A Summer school for teachers, the 
only opportunity for normal training, had 
an increased attendance of more than 500 
per cent. 


been secured for teachers to study in the 


to the Virgin Islands school system. The 
| Scholarships are made immediately avail- 
able. 

(19) Three playgrounds have been or- 
ganized and playground equipment se- 


Foundation. 

(20) A welfare commission among the 
|clergy has been organized to cooperate 
with the commissioner of public welfare 
}and to direct public opinion in welfare 
matters. 


levies should be so ‘coordinated as would 
;provide a substantial tax by one or the 
other, beginning with a small exemption 
and extending by an equitable scale of 
graduation to the maximum sur-tax level 
desired. 





now 13 yeafs after the war, and an equali- 
brium between the income and outgo of 


the Treasury, in competent hands, should 
be easily possible. 

To this end there should be a separate 
classification and listing of all those ex- 
penditures well ro a 
ordinary expenditures which 
most of the actual recurring expenses of 
the Government, and another segregation 
and classification of extraordinary expen- 
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Operation ‘Error’ 


Only Is Charged 


To Farm Board 


Evidence of Delinquencies 
Was Not Brought Out in 
Hearings, Asserts Chair- 
man McNary 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

since the short seller necessarily becomes 
a buyer. He cannot create a fictitious 
supply of wheat, Mr. Harris said. Short 
sales are needed to balance the market, 
he declared, Contracts to sell what one 
does not have but expects to have in the 
future are part of eyery business, he 
pointed out, and the Supreme Court has 
upheld such sales. , Abuses are prevelted 
by Department of Agriculture regulations, 
he said. 

Questioned on the recent sharp advance 
and subsequent decline in wheat prices, 
Mr. Harris said records of the Grain Fu- 
tures Administration show there has been 
no excessive short selling. He denied that 
“gamblers” can influence prices materially, 
citing the price decline from about $1.25 
to 44 cents a bushel while the Grain 
Stabilization Corporation was buying some 
200,000,000 to 300,000,000 bushels of wheat. 


Farm Board Loan Protested 


F. M. McIntire, representing the Eastern 
Federation of Feed Merchants, said he 
had protested a Farm Board loan to the 
Grange League Federation on the ground 
it is not a: producer-owned-and-controlled 
organization. The Grange League Fed- 
eration competes- with his organization, 
he said. The loan, he declared, violates | 
the Agricultural Marketing Act, and he} 
asked its withdrawal and the abolition of | 
the Farm Board. 

J. Earle Roberts of Philadelphia, repre- 
| senting the National League of Commis- | 
|} sion Merchants, said the operations of | 
|the Farm Board threatens the distrib- 
| utors’ business. He advocated repeal of 
the finance provisions of the Agricultural | 
Marketing Act, amendment of the act to 
recognize distributors as an essential ele- 
ment of agriculture, and “liberalization” | 
of the intermediate credit bank system) 
and its lending power. 

‘iddle-men’ Discussed 

James C. Stone, chairman of the Farm | 
Board, said the Board has aided fruit 
and vegetable cooperatives, of which there 
are about 1,380, but as far as he knows 
none of them sells directly to retailers, 
the trade going through commission men 
and brokers. 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
asked why the cooperatives do not deal 
directly with retailers and eliminate the) 
“middle-men.” Mr. Stone said the co- 
operatives by their present system avoid} 
very complicated business problems. Sen- 
ator Norris said he had been advised that 

the brokers are so powerful they have} 
| threatened to put the cooperatives out of | 

business if they did not deal with the 
brokers. 

Discrimination Charged 

| ©. L. Poole, president of the New York 
Mercantile Exchange, dealing in butter 
and eggs, said the exchange is “unaltera- | 
bly opposed” to the Agriculture Market- 
ing Act. Provisions of the Constitution 
were overlooked in passing the “discrimi- 
natory” law, he declared. 

Mr. Poole told how his exchange cared 
for a heavy surplus of butter and eggs 
by selling them at a loss at low prices, the 
|farmer already having got his price. He 
said his organization is not opposed to co- 
operative marketing if it operates inde- 
pendently, but he opposes Federal financ- 
|ing of cooperatives. 

Cotton Shippers’ Attitude 


W. B. Blalock, president of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Cooperative Association, de- | 
clared textile manufactures and southern | 
|bankers have supported the Farm Board 
land Agricultural Marketing Act. He read 
| correspondence showing efforts of cotton 
|shippers to collect $100,000 to finance a | 
|publicity campaign against the Farm 
|Board anc to obtain repeal of the Agri- 
‘cultural Marketing Act. He read also a 
jletter to members of the American Cot- | 
|ton Shippers Association urging them to | 
| write to their Congressmen for abolition 
of the Board. | 

Referring to the $75,000 salary paid to 
E. F. Creekmore, general manager of the | 


| 
| 


" — 


| 
| 


Three: buildings to heuse Federal administrative activities in Philadel 
: rogram. The post officé building, the design of which is shown, is 
| 9,750,000, and an appropriation of $4,200,000 is available for, const 

appraisers stores building. -A marine hospital has 


Legislative Plan for Consideration 


In Congress Outlined by Mr. Capper 





Congress Should Favor Reduction in Naval Budget, But | 
Oppose Cancellation of War Debts, He Asserts 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Government Departments. I would like Navy purposes. Great Britain spent under 
to feel more hopeful about this than I| $500,000,000; the Soviet Union of Russia | 
honestly can. | under $600,000,000; France under $500,- 


| Design for Post Office Building at Philadelphia 


| Americans gainfully employed only four | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


phia are on the national public building | 
to be erected at an estimated cost of | 
fat see Samad ork oat ut aes courthouse and 
bui 1 at a cost o ,000. i 
the post office building, Just made available for reproduction by the Office of the Supervising Arehitent at a 
Department of the Treasury, was prepared by Ranking and Kellogg, Tilden Register a 


nd Pepper, of Philadelphia. 


vary—the average of fairly well informed | 
estimates that have come to my attention 
is about $500,000,000 above the amount 
raised during the past fiscal year. 

Before getting down to the different | 
means proposed for raising more Federal | 
Government revenue, we also should take | 
into account the demand there will be for | 
increased Federal appropriations for pub- 
lic work and for taking care of the un-| 
employed. I am opposed to anything in| 
the nature of a dole, but we must see 
that no one goes hungry. 

In its consequences the unequal dis- | 
tribution of wealth is perhaps the most | 
far-reaching in its effects. Of 45 million 


The Administration undoubtedly is ef- 
fecting many economies, amd those are 
worth while. There will be an effort to 
reduce salaries by the next Congress. That 


million make income tax returns. Fewer 
than 10 per cent of the people receive | 


more than 25 per cent of the national | 
income. 


000,000. 

We still are learning the bitter lessons 
| of the war. Yet the nations that are| 
borrowing money to balance their budgets, | 


will have my hearty support, if it is ap- | including our own, continue to spend not 
plied only to the higher salaried officials, | less than $4,500,‘000,000 a year in prepara- | 
I am also glad to see that President | tion for war, although it is extremely 
Hoover has recognized the one place where | doubtful that any of these governments, 
a substantial saving in Federal expendi- | except our own, could sustain or survive | 
tures is possible. That is in the amount | another real war. Why should the na- 
of money expended for war purposes. | tions struggling against bankruptcy, their 
Now we must remember, in all dis-| harassed peoples oppressed by such taxes 
cussions of governmental expenditures, | @S the world has never felt before, con- 
that the problem is not peculiar to my| tinue piling up armament? 
township, my school district, my county,! Nothing can do more to speed the world’s 
my State of Kansas; or to the United | economic recuperation than to reduce the) 
States. | gigantic waste of war. “I know of no eco- 
This burden is borne by all the coun- | omic proposal,” says President Hoover, 
tries in the world. European nations are| “Which in necessity or importance, can 
struggling under an even heavier load of | COmpare with such a result.” 
debts and taxes than are we in the United| The greatest blessing that could come 
States. | to the world at this time would be a naval 
And in all these countries it is the war! holiday, if only for a year. Five years, as} 
burden that is the biggest single item and | Proposed by Senator Borah, would be bet- | 
if common sense could be used by all peo- | ter. That would save the world almost 
ples, the most unnecessary item, of pub- | $21,000,000,000. It would usher in a new) 
lic expenditures. era of progress. | 
The nations of the world are spending ° 
more than four and one-half billion dol- | Favors Reduction 
lars a year for armaments—these figures In Naval Budget 
do not include payments for pensions, pay-| Many Senators will not vote to ratify a| 
ments on debts contracted in past wars,| debt reduction pact while European na-| 
nor care of the disabled veterans of past|tions continue to spend for armament 


wars. many times the amount of their debt or 
: ° reparation payments. Little relief would! 
Cites Naval Expenditures come from limiting Europe’s obligations if | 
Of United States | the money merely went into cruisers, guns 
This four and one-half billion dollars | #24 bombing planes. Before America can 
a year is the cost of preparing for fu- know whether improvement would result 
ture wars. It is a staggering sum. | from reduced debts it must know whether 
Also it may surprise some folks in the| Europe is in a mood to reduce armaments. | 
United States to know that the United | 


We must be reasonably sure that the ef- 
States, measured in terms of money spent ‘@ct of any move to lighten or adjust in- 
on armies and navies, leads all the na- 


| tergovernmental debt burdens will not be 
tions in the world. 


| to clutter the road with bayonets. 

Of course, measured in theynumber of| ,, OUF Own pre-war and Navy appropria- 
men under arms, and in terms of battle- | tions that amounted to 266 millions com- | 
ships and other war vessels, we do not bined in 1913, soon jumped to 418 millions | 
lead the world in preparing for war. But} 


a@ year, and now are 750 millions annually. 
in downright cash expenditures for the} 








They are going higher unless the nations | 


| Most tax-exemption laws should be re-| 


Discusses Various 


;under the general sales tax. 


Adding to this condition, tax exempt | 
property is increasing rapidly. In Mass- | 
achusetts alone, an average of 60 millions | 
of property is transferred to the nontax- 
able class every year. This promotes both | 
unequal distribution of wealth and of the| 
burdens of the government. The tax-ex-| 
emption privilege is enormously abused. | 


pealed. Much good and relatively little | 
harm will be done if exemption from tax- | 
ation were completely abolished. 


Taxation Proposals 


_ Men of large wealth who 
incomes are crying for a general sales | 
tax. Now I am fundamentally opposed | 
to a general sales tax. It places the tax | 


have large 





burden still more heavily on the persons 
least able to afford it. The man whose | 
income is barely sufficient to meet his | 
living expenses, the man whose income 
does not meet his living expenses, will | 
have to pay a tax on everything he buys, 


t eo And he is 
in no position to do it. | 
It may be that the Federal Govern- | 


{ment will have to levy some luxury sales 


or excise taxes; there is justification for | 
such taxes when the necessity is great. 

_ For myself, I am in favor of a higher 
income tax rate on incomes in the higher 


| brackets. The higher bracket incomes can | 


and should pay a higher rate of income, 
tax than they now do. | 


Also I am in favor of higher inheritance 


| taxes, to assist in breaking up the central- 


ization of wealth and power in this coun- 
try in the hands of too few people. 
Along with the increase in inheritance, 


| or estate taxes, gift taxes should be levied 


by the Federal Government to prevent 
evasion of the inheritance tax by gifts) 


;made before death for the purpose of 


escaping the inheritance tax. 


every one looks forward to, Uncle Sam 
is the biggest spender among all the 
nations. 


wages for all labor performed, higher 
prices for all materials, than any other 
government. 

Last fiscal year, according to the best 





| American Cotton Cooperative Association, 
{Mr. Blalock said it was intended to get | 


000 for arms, armament and men. This 


next war that every one dreads but nearly ' 


his is explained in part by the fact 
that Uncle Sam pays higher wages, higher | 
wages in the Army and Navy, higher | 


agree on a naval holiday or a radical| We are going to have better times. 
disarmament. may come slower than we would like. But'| 
Therefore, I am heartily with President | they are coming. And the reason is that! 
Hoover in his resolve to cut the naval| America will exercise its ingenuity, as it 
budget and his purpose to eliminate the has in other times. 
building program authorized by Congress} My fondest hope is that agriculture will | 
for the fiscal year. | get back on its feet; that fair prices for | 
This will mean a great saving. It will| farm products will be restored, increasing 


They | 


jindicate to the other powers that the| buying power and wiping out unemploy-| © 
| United States is preparing to take a real, ment; 
|“naval holiday.” If the world could be} equalized, that business of all kinds will 
figures I have been able to obtain, the| 
United States spent more than $700,000,- 


that taxes will be reduced and| 


reasonably insured against war by the| be restored to an even keel. 
forthcoming disarmament conference, a|_ This is a time when partisanship must | 
large part of the 4% billions the great | be put aside. American initiative, Amer- | 


(18) The scholarships of $500 each have! 


United States under pledge of returning | 


cured by donation from the Edwin Gould | 


the best brains possible to handle the 
|great merchandising business. The as-} 
sociation could have hired men for $10,000 
for the position, he said. 

Other Services Cited 


The association renders other services 
to the grower than merely buying his 
| cotton, Mr. Blalock said. It provides pure 
| seed, advises the farmer, conducts acreage 
{adjustment campaigns and has other 
!functions, he said. The cost of coopera- 


by the Board on their costs and opera- 
tions. ‘The associations “are improving 
right along,” he added. 

Senator McNary 
hearings were concluded, and the session 
|} was adjourned. 
| Senator Thomas’ statement follows in 
| full text: 

The Farm Board admits that its efforts 
to stabilize farm prices on the exchanges, 


tive merchandising of cotton for the) : : 
| es : nt prices, have cost more 
| growers, he said, is somewhat higher than | based on present p he 9 


: ; than $200,000,000. 
the cost to private shippers but is reason- | . = K 
able in view of the services rendered. | Evidence before the Agricultural Com 


Carl Williams. member of the Farm| mittee convinces me that the Board should 


: ‘hi ‘ ll further efforts to peg or sta- 
Board, presented exhibits for the record | cease oS : 

on caben trade, showing increases | =e or cotton prices on such ex- 
year and so far this year in the propor- | ©74n8es- 


. f | Evidence submitted shows that not only 
— 2 a consumed to. total has the Farm Board suffered great losses, 


but in addition the several cooperative 
Operating Costs Reduced ‘ati associations and even the individual mem- 
a = = Bg ag ote ag ie | bers of such organizations have great debts 
| liams said, and daily reports are received | Suet admits that the policy pl pein 
operatives has been dictated by such 
Board, hence such policies and activities 
leading to such losses are responsible 
either directly or indirectly for such 
losses. The attempted stabilization or ef- 
forts to control prices through the ex- 
changes was never specifically authorized 
|by the Congress. This practice should be 
| stopped by an amendment to the Market- 
jing Act. In closing this phase of activi- 
| ties the Farm Board should assume the 


a 





e—column 


Inland Waterways—(P 5--c 7). 
Insurance—(P 7--c 7). 
Labor—(P 1--c 1, 5) 


is in direct expenditures for Army and} 


announced that the! 


nations now spend annually for military | 
purposes could at once be diverted to wip- 
ing out their deficits and to balancing 
their budgets. And that would remove a 


danger to Europe now more imminent | 
than war. 


Advises Curtailment 


|Of Naval Construction 

| Our pending naval program, a treaty 
; program, calls for the expenditure of | 
|nearly $1,000,000,000. It has been pro- | 
| posed to have this Congress appropriate | 
| $750,000,000 for naval purposes. I am op-| 
| posed to this at a time when women and) 
| children may be starving and freezing in | 
jour industrial cities. Also because the | 
| world is unable to carry the load of ar- 
mament it now has, and our own National | 
Treasury is facing a shortage of more| 
than $1,000,000,000. 

The President would tri mthis huge ap- 
propriation for new warships down to 
$500,000,000, which is a modest cut under | 
the circumstances. 

Now there is one thing we must bear in | 
mind always when appropriations of 
|money for any purpose by the Govern- 
ment are suggested. 

Any money appropriated by any gov- 
ernment for any purposes requires the 
| expenditure of that much money from the 
| Government Treasury. | 
| That means the Government will have | 
|to raise that much money before it can! 
| be paid out. 

Along the same line, and just in pass-| 





ican pluck, American inventive genius, a 
thoroughgoing American policy, and the} 
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Federal Inquiry 
Is Started Into 
‘Hunger Mareh’ 


‘Communist Agitators Seiz- 
ing Upon Present Condi- 
tions’ to Advance Doce- 
trine, Secret Service Says 


Federal investigation of the plans for 

the so-called “hunger march” on the Cap- 
itol at the opening of Congress has re- 
vealed that “Communist agitators are 
seizing upon present conditions” to ad- 
vance their doctrine, according to an oral 
statement at the United States Secret 
Service headquarters from which the in- 
vestigation was handled. 
: The inquiry began about four weeks ago, 
it was stated, following receipt of tele- 
grams at the White House demanding 
“greater consideration for the unem- 
ployed.” These telegrams preceded the’ ar- 
rival at the White House of a group of 
demonstrators, 14 of whom were arrested 
Nov. 27 by Washington police. Additional 
information was supplied as follows: 

For several weeks the White House has 
been receiving communications from what 
appeared to be reputable labor and chari- 
table organizations endorsing the National 
Council of the Unemployed. The Secret 
Scrvice, which guards the President among 
its other duties, learned from its investi- 
gations that instead of originating with 
reputable organizations, the communica- 
tions came from Communistic or like 
groups. 

At. the head of the scheme, the Secret 
Service investigation showed, was Herbert 
Benjamin, of New York, alleged head of 
the National Council of Unemployed. He 
was described in the Secret Service re- 
port as “an agitator” and the so-called 
“hunger march” was described by the re- 
port as being designed wholly to muster 
strength for the Communist cause under 
cor.Jitic’s which the group believed were 
propitious. 

The Secret Service investigation dis- 
closed other features of the proposed 
march which it declined to make public, 
but which have been communicated to 
other agencies of the Government whose 
functions enable them to pay closer at- 
tention to movements of this character. 


Large Cuts in Budget 
Are Viewed as Unlikely 


_ (Continued from Page 1.) 
sentative Wood (Rep.), of Lafayette, Ind., 
are preparing the annual appropriation 
bills, in accordance with the estimates 
submitted by the Bureau of the Budget. 
These bills will be ready for consideration 
by subcommittees as soon as Congress 
convenes and the House organizes. 

Heretofore, it has been customary for 
subcommittees to hear representatives of 
all Government departments and other 
activities four to six weeks ahead of the 
session so that the bills might be ready 
for the House as fast as it could con- 
sider them. This year, the subcommittees 
will not begin their meétings until the 
Committees are organized, with possible 
delay as compared with previous sessions. 

Senator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, 
Stated orally Nov. 28 that he favored aug- 
menting the public works expenditures au- 
thorizations as far as may be necessary to 
meet unemployment conditions. 
_Chairman Jones said he did not be- 
lieve in bond issues for this purpose or 
bond issues generally speaking; that at the 
last session of Congress $450,000,000 was 
apppropriated for rivers and harbors, Fed- 
eral roads and other projects to meet the 
problem of unemployment and that some- 
thing along the same line may be consid- 
ered at the present Congress. 

“We want to economize in every way 
we can, without affecting efficiency of the 


| Government service,” Senator Jones said. 


“There is no doubt that everybody wants 
economy so far as it is practicable. But 
we have not been extravagant in the past 
and the country is growing, business _is 


| developing and Government is expanding 


accordingly, and I do not see how it will 

be possible to economize very much in the 

appropriations at this coming session of 
ongress.” 


real American spirit must be backed up 
with true American Statesmanship and 
American leadership. I have the utmost 
confidence that we shall meet these great 
problems in a way that befits America 
and her destiny as a united people. 
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undertakings, and the millions of unem- 
ployed, the drought sufferers, emergency 
construction, and other temporary emer- 
gency requirements, in order that in the 


first place Congress and the general Amer-! 


ican public may at all times have an. in- 
telligent knowledge of the fiscal affairs 
of the Government, and secondly, that 
Congress may develop a tax structure 
which during an average business year, 
will yield an adequate amount of revenue 
to meet the ordinary expenditures of the 
Government, while at the same time mak- 
ing any special and temporary tax levies 
to defray all extraordinary expenses of 
such nature as to be borne by taxes rather 
than loans. 
Advocates Tax Coordination 


Thus, to clarify the revenue situation, 
by giving notice of which levies are to be 
permanent and which temporary, would 
avoid the most of the usual tax contro- 
versy. 

The doctrine of ability to pay measured 
by net income should as nearly as pos- 
sible be the touchstone of every plan, 
method or system of taxation, Federal, 
State and local. 

Since the country today faces an econ- 
omic crisis virtually equal to that of war 
in its gravity, those able to pay taxes 
should cheerfully step forward and offer 
again to assume sur-tax increases up to a 
40 per cent maximum, with a similar gift 
and estate tax that would make the latter 
effective, until the existing emergency is 
passed. The Federal and State income 
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| individual cotton and wheat growers | 
should be absolved from any further de- 
mands for funds to meet losses that have 


States cancels the debts of foreign gov-| 
ernments owing to the United States Gov- | 
ernment, those debts are not really can- | 


| I will ask the Agriculture Committee|. Those debts will just be transferred 

to consider such a program of adjust-| from the taxpayers of those foreign gov- 

ment, }ernments to the taxpayers of the United 
| States. | 
For that reason I myself am not in| 
sympathy with the demands of interna- | 
tional bankers—that the United States | 
cancel the war debts of European nations | 
owing to the United States. | 
i 


| Increased Revenue 


|'Problems Considered 

I shall work for a reduction in our own 
expenditures for the Army and Navy by | 
the next Congress. President Hoover, I) 
am glad to say already, has returned the | 
budget of the Navy Department, with in-| 
Structions that its asking must be re-! 
duced by some $66,000,000. And that re-| 
duction is being made. 

But while it might be possible, on paper, 
to reduce Federal expenditures by $900,- 
000,000 a year to meet the deficit in op- 
erating costs of the Government, in fact 
it is not going to happene The members 
of Congress know it will not be done; so 
does the average citizen. 

Next Congress is going to have to meet 
the situation from the outside. - In spite 
|}of the cry for reduced taxes, the next 
Congress is going to have to provide more | 
revenue for the Federal Government, | 
Estimates as to the additional amount} 
that will be raised by taxation next year | 


| already occurred. celled. 
| 


oe 
PRESIDENT’S DAY] 
At the Executive Offices 


Nov. 28, 1931 


9:30 a. m.—The Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, called to discuss the 
Manchurian situation. 


11:30 a. m.—Representative Hawley 
(Rep.), of Salem, Oreg., Chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
called to discuss increased taxation. 

12:30 p. m—The Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Arthur M. Hyde, called to dis- 
cuss departmental matters. 

12:45 p. m.—The Postmaster General, 
Walter M. Brown, called to discuss 
postal matters. 

1 p. m.—Edwin Palmer of New York, | 
editor of “Red Book,” called to. obtain 
the President’s views on various sub- 
jects. 

Remainder of day—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 
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ExplanationGiven More Liberal Funds for Navy — 


By Mr. Stimson Are Declare 











d to Be Needed 





Of His Remarks Average Amounts for Building and Modern- 


Comments on Statements of 
Japanese Foreign Office 
As to His Views on the 


homogenous, trained organization, with a 
Manchurian Situation 


view of reducing the possibility of a na- 
tional emergency and yet adequate to| 


A misinterpretation of a as aceniare meet the demands which may confront) 
port of remarks made by the Secretary this country. 


of State, Henry L. Stimson, on Nov. 27, / : 
led to an exchange of statements by the “The determination of adequacy is based | 


Japanese Foreign Office and Secretary on factors which are constantly before the | 


imson on Nov. 28. i j i 
var. Stimson in his statement declared entire. world, and it should be borne in 


ization Inadequate, Says Secretary 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
are necessary to mold the Navy into a the enlisted strength is to be reduced | 


to 16,000. | 


Modernization of the battleships, “Penn- | 
sylvania” and “Arizona” was completed, 


jthe “Pennsylvania” leaving the yard to | 


rejoin the fleet July 30, 1931, and the 
“Arizona” Aug. 1, 1931. This completes | 
the modernization of seven 6f the 15 bat-| 
tleships retained in combatant status un-| 
der the London treaty. | 

Eleven vessels were under construction 


that the Japanese Foreign Office attrubted mind that many of the most experienced | July 1, 1931, seven light cruisers, three fleet 


to him statements he did not make and | and far-seeing officers feel te amounts | 
in support of his statement he made public | reasonably in = of _ _— an- 
the. following transcript of his statement | ually appropriated can cars a — 
of the previous day: | tageously—in fact, are oe 1a oO provide | 
“On Nov. 23 I asked my Ambassador in| adequately for the Navy's minimum re- 
Tokyo to tell Baron Shidehara, the For- | quirements within treaty limits. Especially 
eign Minister of Japan, that I had seen 3S this the existing condition in view of 
with great apprehension press reports giv- | the fact that the average expenditure for 
ing the impression that the army com- “Increase of the Navy (new construction) 
rmanders of Japan were planning military ) and Major Alterations , modernization) 
expeditions against the forces of China| have averaged only $43.572,000 during the 
in the neighborhood of Chinchow and that | nine fiscal years 1923-1931, inclusive, a sum 
I sincerely trusted that there was no basis| Which falls far short of providing for 
for that report. The following day, Nov. | replacements and depreciation. es 
24, I was assured by Baron. Shidehara, the The amounts of appropriations required 
Foreign Minister of Japan, through Am-|are dependent almost entirely on: (a) Ex- 
passador Forbes that he and the Secre- | isting laws; (b) additional legislation sub- 
tary of War and the Chief of Staff were|Sequent to enactment of appropriation 
all of them agreed that there , be — = (c) policies of the Navy De- 
Sti erations toward Chinchow | partment. 
ond a cailitary orders to that effect Of the above, only (c) is subject to cur- 


had been issued. In view of that it is|tailment by the Navy Department. 
difficult for me to understand the press 
report about the advance of Gen. Honjo’s 
army.” 
Japanese Statement 

The statement of the Japanese Foreign 
Office, as reported by the United Press, 
which was called to Secretary Stimson’s 
attention and which occasioned his reply, 
follows in full text: : 

“Mr. Stimson’s precipitate action in dis- 
closing exchanges between Ambassador 
Forbes and Baron Shidehara’ was received 
here with mingled surprise and regret. 


year 
view of the then 
Treasury deficit, it was essential that ex-/| 
penditures be curtailed 
minimum commensurate with the policy of 
the maintenance of the national defense. 
Instructions which 
were carried out, with the result that the 
cash withdrawals from the Treasury dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1931 were materially 
less than would have been the case had 
there been no slowing up in the expendi- 


“Shortly after the beginning of the fiscal 
1931 it became apparent that, in 
existing and growing 


to the absolute 


were issued by you 


“He is reported to have said that he was, ture program. 


unable to understand reports that the Jap- 


“Measures were taken which resulted in| 


anese army was approaching Chinchow,); the elimination of certain items of ex- 
and that State Department dispatches| penditure during the fiscal year 1931, and 


throw no light on the situation. 

“On what basis, then, does he fly into 
such fulminations as reported by The As- 
sociated Press? If a man in Mr. Stimson’s 
responsible position loses his head at such 
a critical moment as the present, the con- 
sequences would be very grave indeed.” 

Said to Be Misquoted 

“Mr. Stimson’s statement, if The Associ- 
ated Press quoted him correctly, shows 
that he was misinformed in manner and 
also in matter. It contains serious accusa- 
tions against Japan and her motives. 

“The Japanese government is expected 
to make a public statement refuting all 
these accusations after referring the mat- 
ter to Ambassador Debuchi at Washing- 
ton and securing more accurate informa- 
tion. Meanwhile we wish to point out the 
strong points calling for immediate denial. 


“Mr. Stimson is quoted as saying that; 


Japan expressed regret, and said that 
such events would not happen again, each 
time an advance was made in Manchuria. 
That is quite misleading. Japan has never 
expressed regret to anybody for actions 
forced on her by sheer necessity of self 
preservation nor can she ever promise not 
to act in self defense again. 

“Mr. Stimson is quoted as saying that 
the Japanese army in Manchuria ran 
amuck. This is considered a very bold 
statement. We wonder if he considered 
the meaning of his words before he used 
them.” 

“Mr. Stimson is quoted as accusing 
Japan of intending to take Manchuria 
completely. He ought to give his reasons 
for thinking so.” , 

After reading the statement to foreign 
correspondents, a foreign office spokesman 
said: 

“If Mr. Stimson intends to invoke the 
Nine Power Treaty as The Associated 
Press says, we suggest that he reread 
Article 4. 

“Japan regards the acts of Chang 
Hseui-Liang’s government as inimical to 
the security of Japan. If Washington in- 
tends interfering in the Manchurian af- 
fair, this is inimical to Japanese security. 

“Mr. Stimson’s rash statement, if the 
Associated Press quoted him correctly, will 
stiffen China’s attitude around Chinchow 
and cause the Chinese concentrations not 
to withdraw. We presume that alarmists 
reports abroad yesterday caused Mr. Stim- 
son to make his statement.” 


Explanation Offered 


The Associated Press explained Nov. 28 
that a portion of its news report sent to 
Tokyo, covering Mr. Stimson’s statement 
in Washington, was written in a sum- 
marized form, not directly quoting the 
Secretary of State’s remarks, and it was 
that part of The Associated Press story 
which contained the reference to the Japa- 
nese Army running amuck. 

The Associated Press statement said: 

“Secretary Stimson Friday (Nov. 27), re- 
vealed to newspaper correspondents a por- 
tion of recent exchanges between the 
United States and Japan in regard to the 
Manchurian situation. Judging from the 
Japanese Foreign Office statement, a Jap- 
anese news agency or the Foreign Office 
apparently attributed to Secretary Stimson 
some statements which The Associated 
Press dispatch did not credit to him. 

“One such statement in The Associated 
Press story was that ‘at first officials were 
given the impression that the military 
party, which is not under complete con- 
trol of the civil government, simply had 
run amuck. But the Japanese promise of 
three days ago bore the explicit assurances 
of both civil and military authorities, and 
until today it had been felt here that real 
progress was being made toward peace.’ 

“Secretary Stimson said yesterday, and 
repeated today, he found it difficult to 
credit, or understand, dispatches telling of 
a Japanese advance on Chinchow in view 
of the assurance Japan had given against 
hostilities in that quarter. In addition, 
the Associated Press dispatch last night 
also contained material which came from 
various sources, much of which previously 
had been published as statements of fact. - 

“It is apparent the Japanese Foreign Of- 
fice or the Japanese news agency attri- 
buted a part of this information directly 
to Secretary Stimson.” ; 

The Japanese Ambassador, Katsuji 
Debuchi, called on Secretary Stimson Nov. 
28 and afterwards stated orally that he 
could not believe the Japanese Foreign 
Office could have made such a statement 
as reported in the press. 

Ambassador Debuchi stated that he 
may be too bold in saying so, but he 
could not conceive how the Foreign Of- 
fice could have said what it was reported 
as saying. 

Ambassador Debuchi also expressed the 
belief that the Japanese army would not 
advance further on Chinchow, where the 
remnants of the Chinese army are gath- 
ering. He said that press reports of the 
bombing of Chinchow by a Japanese plane 
were erroneous. 

The situation is sure to improve, Am- 
bassador Debuchi stated. He pointed out 
that Japan already had withdrawn most 
of its troops from Tsitsihar. 

At the Department of State following 
Ambassador Debuchi's visit, it was stated 
orally, that he had not come to discuss the 


| were reflected in even greater reductions in 
{the appropriations for 1932. 
the undertaking of certain other projects 


In addition, 


and work was deferred, with the result 
that expenditures which would, under 
normal Treasury conditions, have been 


made during 1931 will have to be made 
during 1932 or subsequent years. 


“In compliance with your instructions 
and in view of the coming into force of 
the London naval treaty, the plans for 
the expenditure of available appropri- 
ations were revised from time to time dur- 
ing the year, with the result that expendi- 
tures were restricted to approximately 
$357,806.219. As a result of these revi- 
sions, it is estimated that the amount 
which will be carried to the surplus fund! 
from 1931 appropriations will approximate | 
$8,400,000, as compared with an average 
for the previous five years of approxi- 
mately $4,900,000. } 

“In addition, there will be a reduction 
in costs or eliminations of public works 
item for which authority existed tn 1931,| 
and continues in 1932, aggregating $2,763,- | 
024. This amount will not go to the sur-| 
plus fund but will be reflected in reduced 
requests for appropriations to complete au- 


| thorized projects.” 


Construction Measure 
Again to Be Requested 


Among legislation which failed of en- 
actment during the T7lst Congress and 
which will be asked during the coming 
Session is a measure for construction of 
certain naval vessels. (The “first-year” 
program of construction under the London 
treaty presented to the 71st Congress in- 
cluded an aircraft carrier, a flying deck 
cruiser, a six-inch gun cruiser, with air- 
planes for all three; four submarines: air- 
planes for the “Ranger,” aircraft carrier 
now in building; and an experimental 
fund for submarine engines. The total 
represented in this program was $90,- 
635,000). 

Contracts for construction of naval ves- 
sels entered into during the year include 
one for a light cruiser, the “Tuscaloosa,” 
and one for a fleet submarine (cruiser 
type), the “Cuttlefish.” 

Twenty-nine: executive orders were pre- 
pared for the sale of naval vessels, 18 bills 
of sale executed, and six contracts and 


| bonds drawn containing special provigions 


Statement of the Japanese Foreign Office, | 
althougl naturally it had been discussed. j 


for the observance of the requirements of 
the London treaty for the limitation and 
reduction of naval armament. 

A new fleet organization was effected 
April 1, 1931. In the new organization 
fighting ships are organized by types for 
administrative, indoctrinal, and training 
purposes. The fleet is divided into the 
battle force, scouting force, submarine 
force, and base force. | 

The operation of naval forces under the 
new organization has been based on an 
enlisted strength of 79,700 men. Of the 
total of 79,700 men, 11,740, or 14.7 per 
cent, are assigned to aviation duties or to 
vessels and shore stations connected solely 
with aviation. 


Reorganization of Fleet 
During Year Reviewed 


The reorganization of the fleet and the 
provisions of the London treaty have per- 
mitted during the fiscal year the decom- 
missioning of 62 vessels, while eight ves- | 
sels have been newly commissioned. 
Eighty-seven have been disposed of by 
sale or otherwise. Eleven battleships are 
being maintained in full commission, 19 
cruisers, 3 aircraft carriers, 78 destroyers, 
and 56 submarines. Four battleships are 
in reduced commission, also nine destroy- 
ers. 

The South China and Yangtze River 
patrols of the Asiatic Fleet have been ac- 
tively employed and have been supple- 
mented at times by destroyers. There are 
being maintained at Shanghai a detach- 
ment of 1,200 Marines and at Pieping @ 
legation guard of about 500 Marines. 

The Second Brigade of Marines sta- 
tioned in Nicaragua has been concentrated 
in Managua and has been reduced in 
Strength. The previously adopted policy 
of placing upon the Guardia Nacional! tHe 
responsibility for the preservatiin of or- 
der in Nicaragua was continued in effect. 
The strength of the First Brigade of Ma- 
rines in Haiti has been reduced from ap- 
proximately 900 to about 800. 

The Naval Reserve continues to im- 
prove, and it is believed that the princi- 
ples on which it is founded will result in 


providing a reserve of great value to the 
Navy. 


Reduction of Personnel 


Under Economy Program 


In order to effect economies and, if pos- 
sible, avoid a deficit, a drastic cut was 
made in the number of ships that were to 
be retained in commission and steps were 
taken te reduce the enlisted personnel 
from 84,500 to 79,700 by decreasing recruit- 
ing. If and when economic conditions 
warrant, pay for officers in the higher 
grades, in particular, should be measur- 
ably increased. 

In the Marine Corps appropriations for 
the year provide for 17,500 enlisted men| 


‘and semiprofessional 


submarinéSs and one aircraft carrier. | 
Authorization was made for alterations 
and repairs to modernize the battleships 
“New Mexico,” “Mississippi” and “Idaho” | 
at a cost not to exceed $30,000,000 for the 
three ships. 


Savings Effected | 
In Airplane Program 


Progress toward completion on all sub- 
marines in commission of the program of 
alterations to improve safety and facili- 
tate salvage has been delayed somewhat by 
the reorganization of the fleet and the 
resulting changes in home yards of the 
vessels. 

The material condition of the battleship 
class is considered to be very good. Cruis- 
ers have been kept in good operating con- 
dition Considering their age, the de- 
stroyers are in good condition. Fifteen de- 
stroyers were decommissioned. 

The 1,000 airplane-building program of 
the Navy authorized in 1926 was com- 
pleted. The Authorization Act contem- 
plated a building period extending over 
five years, but lower aircraft prices, care- 
ful economy, and reduction in attrition, 
through improvement of material and fly- 
ing, permitted the completion of the pro- 
gram in four years, at a total saving of 
approximately $23,000,000 over that orig- 
inally estimated. 

The acquisition of a_ lighter-than-air 
base at Sunnyvale, Calif., to accommodate 
large rigid airships, was an event of im- 
portance. On Aug. 8, 1931, the “Akron,” 
giant rigid airship, was christened. 

Aircraft power-plant development has 
shown steady improvement. 


Increase in Volume 


Of Construction Work 


The volume of construction work mate- 
rially increased. During 1930 public works 
contracts awarded amounted to $4,826,346 
while awards during 1931 reached a total 
ef $14,198,786. Since July 1, 1931, 59 con- 
tracts have been awarded, involving $757,- 
781. Projects undertaken by Government 
labor during 1930 aggregated approxi- 
mately $1,750,000, and during 1931 approxi- 
mately $5,850,000. 

Appropriations of $4,920,000 were made 
Feb. 6, 1931, for a group of public works 
projects which would fulfill a definite naval 
need and would materially improve the 
employment situation. From Feb. 9 to 
June 30 this work furnished continuous 


i 
employment for an average of 2,849 men.| 


Approximately $3,650,000 had been paid out 
up to June 30. The work performed by 


Government labor assisted materially in| annual report that it is “important to} pine Islands. | 


Stabilizing employment at the yards and 
Stations. 

Lower market prices, the policy of reduc- 
ing standard stocks held in store, and 
changes in stock replenishment and con- 
tract periods have combined to reduce the 
value of purchases made by the bureaus 
from $75,000,000 for last. year to $50,- 
000,000. - 

Figures for the calendar year 1930 show 
distinct improvement in almost every 
phase of the health of the Navy. 

By direction of the President, the ad- 
ministration of the Government of the 
Virgin Islands was transferred from the 
Navy Department to the Department of 
the Interior on March 18, 1931. The last 
of the Navy personnel employed in the 
Islands in connection with the Island 
government was withdrawn Sept. 18. 


Shortened Workday 
Urged to Aid Trade 


Would Permit a Wider 
Distribution of Labor 


Plan 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 28.—Advocating 


a shorter workday as fair and econom-| 


ically sound in promoting prosperity, Mary 
Anderson, Director of the Women’s Bu- 
reau of the Department of Labor, asserted 
today in an address before the American 
Women’s Association in session here that 
employment can thereby be more widely 
cistributed and result in a greater con- 
sumption of products. 

Miss Anderson said that nearly 43,000 
professional and semiprofessional women 


;}are unemployed, while more than 8,000 


women engaged in recreational work are 
idle. Ten per cent of all wage-earning 
women were unemployed in 1930, she 
pointed out. An authorized summary of 
the address, which was entitled “Seeing 
the Picture as a Whole,” follows in full 
text: 
Unemployment Cited 

The only comprehensive unemployment 
data by sex for the whole country are the 
figures from the April, 1930, Unemploy- 
ment Census, published by the Bureau of 
the Census. These show that nearly one- 
twentieth of the women in gainful occu- 
pation in the United States were unem- 
ployed; that is, they were out of work, 
able to work and looking for a job, or 
were on lay-off. Nearly one-tenth had 
| had no earnings for more than six months 

Nearly 43,000 women in the professional 
classifications were 
unemployed, or about 2.5 per cent of all 
women in the country so classified. Women 
whose work is to provide recreation and 
amusement were especially hard hit; 
almost 8,000 of these, or more than 6 per 
cent of the entire number in the United 
States, were unemployed. 

In the manufacturing industries em- 
ploying the largest numbers of women it 
was found that about 10 per cent of the 
entire number in certain of the food and 
textile industries, over 7 per cent in cloth- 
ing manufacture, and between 4 and 5 
per cent in certain iron and steel indus- 
tries and in printing, publishing, and en- 
graving were out of work. 

Analysis Advocated 


One helpful aspect lies in the attempts 
being made by a great variety of groups 
to analyze the situation, to prevent, if 
possible a recurrence of such severe and 
widespread distress. 

It seems certain that there should be 
some definite economic planning so that 
| Stabilization of industries may be affected. 
There has come a proposal for a national 
economic council in the future; hearings 
on the subject having been held before 
the Senate Committee, of which Senator 
La Eollette is chairman. 

Plahs for unemployment insurance by 
industry and State legislation have been 
widely discussed. 

Some industries are aiming at stabil- 
ization through self-regulation. For ex- 


j}ample, the Textile Institute is trying to 


eliminate night work. 
As an investment for national prosperity 


but under the present economy program j the shorter workday with better return 








Airview of Illinois Capitol and State Offices 





T= AERIAL view of the capital 
city of Springfield, Ill., with the State 
Capitol and offices showing in the fore- 
ground is taken from southwest to 
northeast. The west front of the State 
House, in the middle and immediate 
foreground faces Spring Street, with 
Second Street on the east, Monroe 
Street on the north and Edwards Street 
on the south bounding Capitol Square. 
The Capitol cost $4.500,000 to erect, and 
was completed in 1888. On the eastern 
half of the square opposite Capitol 


Industry Maintains 
Its Production Above 
Level of 10 Years Ago 


Effects of Depression Re- 
viewed in Annual Report 
Of Department of Com- 
merce 


Appraising the world-wide depression as 
t affected the United States during the 
last fiscal year, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, Robert P. Lamont, declares in his 





|note that industrial production was in 
greater volume than in the calendar years 
1920 and 1922 and 31 per cent more than 
j in the depression year 1921.” 
Commerce Nov. 30 

Contributing to the difficulties of the 
country, he said, were the large stocks of 
raw materials and foodstuffs throughout 
the world; extensive declines in the prices 
of commodities, securities, and real estate; 
the unsettlement of political and fiscal 
conditions in many foreign countries, and 
widespread unemployment in the leading 
industrial nations. 


Production 20 Per Cent Lower _ 


The index of production of the Federal | 


Reserve Board showed a 20 per cent drop 
from the preceding fiscal year, and this 
index, Secretary Lamont said, is the best 
measure of industrial activity in the 
United States. One of the bright spots, 
according to the report, was a strong de- 
mand for many classes of consumers’ 
goods. Retail stocks, moreover, are in such 
a condition that they can be expected to 
increase substantially with the return of 
confidence and the expansion of purchas- 
ing power. 

Stocks of raw materials and foodstuffs 
were high, but the situation with respect 
to stocks of manufactured goods was much 
more satisfactory, said the Secretary. 

“It is significant,” Secretary Lamont 
stated, “that the decline in factory em- 
ployment from the high levels of 1928-29 
has been considerably less and the cur- 
tailment of pay rolls slightly more than 
the decrease in production of manufac- 
| tured goods as measured by the Federal 
Reserve Board's index.” 

The report supplies the following addi- 
tional information: 


Prices Near Those of 1913 


| The extensive downward movement of 
prices had not reached bottom in June, 
1931, although wholesale prices in that 
;}month averaged only fractionally higher 
than in 1913. Price declines in this coun- 
try have been smaller than in many of 
| our foreign markets, and some of the 
greatest drops have occurred in those 
|}commodities most important in interna- 
tional trade. 

Practically every business felt the ad- 
| verse effects of the depression. Agricul- 
| ture, construction, transportation, banking 
and finance, and foreign trade were all hit. 

The influence of the world-wide depres- 
sion on most phases of economic activity 
|during the last year naturally has re- 
|tarded the expansion of our industries 
into foreign fields through the establish- 
ment of branch factories, with the notable 
exception of Canada. 

The exceptional ‘situation in Canada, 
where a considerable number of. branch 
plants, predominantly American, were es- 
tablished during the last year in spite of 
the unfavorable economic situation in 
that country, serves to confirm the con- 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 2.] 


for services rendered is advocated by the 
Women’s Bureau. Such a policy seems 
fair, economically and socially sound, and 
the most important measure -to be put 
into effect. 

The shorter workday means more em- 
ployment for everybody, more regular 
work for those employed, increased time 
for the worlfer to make use of many prod- 
ucts that can be consumed only in leisure 
hours, increased opportunity for training 
and research, increased demand for the 
services of all types of workers, including 
those trained in the various professions. 

Unemployed workers in the country fur- 
nish the greatest potential market for 
American goods in the world. If they 
could afford to buy what they need in 
order to maintain an American standard 
of living, the danger of industrial depres- 
sions would vanish. 

Wages have been reduced more than 
,cost of living in the past two years, ac- 
cording to figures brought together from 
various Government sources and recently 
made public. Since 1929, while cost of 
living has declined 12 per cent, the in- 
come of factory workers (not. including 
salaried employes) has gone down 37 per 

} cent. 


| 
State Department 


The report | 
was made public by the Department of | 
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Square on the south side—to the right 
in the picture—is the Centennial\Memo- 
rial Building—erected to commemorate 
the admission of Illinois into the Union 
in 1818—and the annex: the Centennial 
Building, which cost $2,000,000, houses 
the State Library, the State Historical 
Library, the State Natural History 
Museum, Memorial Hall, and the offices 
of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction and other adimnistrative es- 
tablishments, while the $700,000 annex, 
completed in 1930, is occupied by the 


— 
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| British Propose 
| Quota System on 
Wheat Imports 


American Exports Not Like- 
ly to Feel Effect of Ac- 
tion, States Department 
Of Agriculture 








(Continued from Page 1.] 


|Commerce from Commercial Attache Wil- 
liam L. Cooper, London. 

“It was also announced that the Gove 
ernment had decided to apply the prin- 
ciple of a quota system to locally produced 
wheat. Details are yet to be decided upon 
|but the plan is to operate for next sea- 
son's crop.” 

Additional oral information made avail- 
able at the Department of Agriculture 
follows: 

Another danger to American farmers, 
more remote than the one lurking in in- 
creased quota restrictions, is the possibility 
that the United Kingdom will grant pref- 
|erence to wheat from Dominions. Canada, 
| Australia and India could completely sup- 
| ply England, which is now the United 
|States’ largest wheat customer, if they 
; were assured of the market. 
| The British move to levy ad valorem 
|duties up to 100, per cent on “luxury ag- 
|ricultural and horticulutral produce” will 
| hardly touch the American farmer because 
jall the commodities mentioned in these 
categories thus far come to England from 
the continent rather than from America. 


State Highway Department, the State 
Commerce Commission, and several di- | 
visions of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and other minor establishments. 
Opposite the north side of Capitol 
Square—left, in the picture— are the 
State arsenal and State power house. 
On the southern half of the square east 
of the Capitol is the Judiciary Building, 
housing the State Supreme Court, the 
State Appellate Court, offices of the At- | 
torney General and the Supreme Court 
library, the building cost $450,000. 


Position of America on Regulation | 


Of Traffic in Opium Is Made Clear 


Says This Country Consistently Has' 


Opposed Government Monopolies 





[Continued from Page 1. 


the government monopoly system was 
formally adopted by those powers as a 
temporary expedient to meet this obliga- 
tion of The Hague Convention of 1912. 

The United States met its obligations 
under The Hague Convention through leg- 
| islation which effectively prohibits the 
}manufacture, importation, transportation 
| or sale of smoking opium both at home | 
and in its possessions, including the Philip- | 

In a statement which he was invited to | 
| make at this Conference, the American | 
| observer, Consul General John K. Cald- | 
well, presented the view of the United} 


}of opium smoking calls for concerted ac- | 


traffic would be much simpler were it not 
for the fact that quantities of prepared 
opium are available, in the Far East, to 
illicit traffickers who exercise apparently 
inexhaustible ingenuity in finding places 
of concealment for the contraband on 
steamers bound for Hawaii and the west- 
ern coast of the United States. During 
the period from July 1, 1927, to Dec. 31, 
1930, there were seized at ports and bor- 
ders of the United States and Hawaii a 
total of 9,037 pounds of opium, most of 
which was prepared opium, concealed in 


the Far East. Nearly three-quarters of a 


Proportion Not Excessive 
Cable dispatches to the Department of 
Agriculture report that the wheat quota 


| will demand that all of the flour milled in 


the United Kingdom contain at least 15 
per cent of domestic wheat. This figure 
is not considered excessive because only 


| since 1930 have English millers failed to 


take at least 15 per cent of their wheat 
from the home market. In 1929 domestic 
wheat represented 17 per cent of the wheat 
and wheat flour consumed in the United 
Kingdom; in 1930 the percentage fell of 
15.4 and in 1931 to 13.3. 

The United States has not been re- 
sponsible for an appreciable part of this 
decline, because the American share in 
British wheat imports has dwindled dur- 
ing recent years. In 1930 the United 
Kingdom took 14 per cent of its wheat 
from the United States, in 1931, 10.4 per 
cent. 

Whether or not the quota will first be 
set at 15 per cent is not definitely known, 
but cables to the Department of Agri- 
culture have mentioned that figure. De- 
tails have yet to be worked out, but the 
system will apply to next year’s crop. The 
| adoption of the quota policy is regarded 
|= more significant than the actual tem- 
porary figure because experience has 
shown that countries using quota limita- 
tions will increase the restrictions to ob- 


tain the fullest possible protection. 
France, for instance, has changed her 
wheat quota repeatedly, adjusting it to 


developments in the domestic crop. 
Continent to Feel Change 
Belgium, The Netherlands and France 
| will feel most keenly the tariff duties 
|which the British minister for agricul- 
ture has announced may be imposed on 
flowers, fresh fruits and fresh vegetables, 
A bill for this purpose will be introduced 
}in Parliament “early next week,” accord- 
jing to cable dispatches. It will mark an 
| extension of the British tariff policy, which 


States Government that the suppression |MUmerous places on vessels arriving from |"OW aims largely to protect industry. 


| The agricultural products on which the 


tion on the part of all of the govern- | ton of prepared opium in a single ship-|Government probably will ask ad valorem 


ments in the Far East; that similar and | 
concurrent action on the part of the gov- 
ernment concerned is desirable; and that 
the time has come when such action 
should lead more immediately toward ab- 
solute proscription. While prepared to 
len dall practicable aid to measures di- 
rected toward suppression of this destruc- | 
tive vice, he stated that the Government | 
;of the United States is not prepared to 
follow a line similar to and concurrent 
| with that followed by other governments 
so long as those other governments elect 
to retain the monopoly system and are 
not willing to attempt prohibition. 

There is no authorized manufacture of 
prepared opium in the continental United 
States or in Hawaii, and strict prohibitory 
measures are vigorously enforced to sup- 
press the traffic in and the use of such 
cpium. Smuggling from Far Eastern ter- 
ritories affects the United States not only 
|in the Philippine Islands, but also at 
home. 


The problem of suppressing this illicit | 


Decline in Coal Output | 
Is Shown During Week | 


The total production of soft coal during | 
the week ended Nov. 21, including lignite | 
and coal coked at the mines, is estimated | 
|at 7,063,000 net tons. Compared with the 
| output in the preceding week, this indi- 
;cates a sharp decrease—457,000 tons, Or | 
6.1 per cent. Production during the week 
{in 1930 corresponding with that of Nov. 
|21 amounted to 8,890,000 tons. 

The total production for the country | 
as a whole during the month of October | 
is estimated at 35,700,000 net tons. The 
average daily rate of output for the 27! 
days in the month amounted to 1,322,000 | 
tons. This compares with an average of | 
1,262,000 tons for the 25.3 working days in | 
the month of September, indicating an | 
increase, in October, of approximately 60,- 
000 tons, or 4.8 per cent, per day. | 

Production of anthracite in the State | 
of Pennsylvania decreased sharply in the | 
week ended Nov. 21. The total output is 
estimated at 911,000 net tons, a figure less 
by 332,000 tons, or 26.7 per cent, than that | 
for the preceding week. Production dur- | 
ing the week in 1930 corresponding with | 
that of Nov. 21 amounted to 1,081,000 | 
tons.—Issued by the Department of Com- 
merce. | 


| 


Changes Are Announced 
In the Foreign Service 


Changes in personnel of the Foreign 
Service since Nov. 21 have just been an- 
nounced by the Department of State as| 
follows: 

The following changes have occurred 
in the Foreign Service since Nov. 21: | 

Alexander P. Cruger, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
now American Consul at Antwerp, Belgium, 
assigned Consul at Malmo, Sweden 

Robert G. McGregor Jr., of New Rochelle 
N. Y., now American Vice Consul at Beirut 
Syria, assigned Vice Consul at Antwerp, Bel- 
lum 
° Alfred T. Nester, of Geneva, N. Y., American 
Consul at Cardiff, Wales, now in the United 
States, assigned Consul at Tunis, Tunisia 

Leland L. Smith, of Portland, Oreg., now | 
American Consul at Tunis, Tunisia, assigned | 
Consul at Prague, Czechoslovakia 

Christian T. Steger, of Richmond, Va., now | 
American Consul at Malmo, Sweden, assigned 
Consul at Beirut, Syria. 

William Clarke Vyse, of Washington, D. C 
now American Consul at Stuttgart, Ger- 
many, assigned Consul at Shanghai, China. 

Foreign Consular Officers | 

Foreign Consular Officers to whom rec- | 
ognition has been accorded recently in the} 
United States and whose exequaters have | 
been issued are: | 

Belgium: A. J. Rosenthal, as Consul at Sa- | 
vannah, Ga.; 
land, Oreg | 

Costa Rica: Berthold Singer, as Honorary 
Consul at Chicago; Claudio J. Loria, as Hono- 
rary Consul at Boston; Harold E. Rucavado, 
as Honorary Consul General at Chicago. 
| Nicaragua: Rafael. Deshon, as Honorary Con- 
sul at Philadelphia. 

Venezuela: J. L. Schleimer, as Honorary Vice 
Consul at Los Angeles. 








A. D. Whipple, as Consul at Port- 


ment arrived at Honolulu from the Far 
Fast in August, 1928, declared in the 
ship's manifest as dried fruits and vege- 
tables. 

In the opinion of the American Govern- 
ment, the illicit traffic will continue to 
constitute a problem no matter whether 
the policy followed be that of permitting 
smoking under a government monopoly 
or that of absolute suppression. As is evi- 
dent from the reports of Far Eastern 
colonies which maintain government mo- 
nopolies, even government monopoly of 
importation of raw material and of the 
manufacture and sale of prepared opium 
does not s*rve to prevent smuggling into 
territories where the system is applied 
These reports regularly show seizures of 
substantial quantities of contraband opium 
admittedly smuggled 

Until the efforts to limit and control 
poppy cultivation meet with success, con- 
stant vigilance will be called for to combat 


| the illicit traffic; and the experience 
gained from the attempt to suppress 
opium smoking gradually through the | 


duties up to 100 per cent are divided into 
the three following categories: 
Fresh fruits: Cherries, currants, goose- 


|berries, hot-house grapes, plums and 
strawberries. 
Fresh vegetables: Asparagus, green 


beans, broccoli, cauliflower, carrots, cucum- 
bers, endives, lettuce, mushrooms, green 
peas, new potatoes, tomatoes, turnips and 
chicory for salad. 

Flowers: Cut flowers, plants in flower, 
flowers attached to bulbs, foliage bulbs and 
rose trees. 


monopoly system is regarded by the Amer- 
ican Government as indicating that 
neither the existence nor the danger of 
smuggling would justify a departure from 
the policy of absolute prescription. 

The American observer made it clear 


that the United States is prepared to join 
actively in measures to prevent and sup- 
press smuggling and to cooperate to this 
end in regard to opium as it has coop- 
erated with other nations in regard to 
manufactured drugs. 
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Creation of Separate Department 


Better Training 


For Educational Activity Advised} For Government 


In Report to Pr 


esident, Advisory Group Sub- 


mits Recommendation for Administra- 


tion of Federal 


Publication of the full text of the 
Naticnal Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation to President Hoover, recom- 
mending a number of changes in 
Federal education administration, was 
begun in the issue of Nov. 17, and has 
been continued in subsequent issues. 

The concluding section, “Govern- 
mental Organization,” follows in full 
tert: 

A Critical Distinction. The issue treated 
in this second section of the report is in 
the judgment of the Committee radically 
Gifferent in character from those dis- 
cussed in the first section. As stated in 
chapter X of the first section the Com- 
mittee recommends by a vote of 45 to 6 
that the policies and procedures there 
stated be followed whatever the agencies 
employed by the Federal Government for 
their realization in practice. 

Reorganization Needed. Numerous pro- 
posals have been made in recent years for 
the reconstruction of Federal agencies 
dealing with education. These proposals 
evidently grow out of a widespread con- 
viction that the present Federal educa- 
tional agencies are incoordinated and in- 
adequate. Some of the essential elements 
of appropriate Federal machinery already 
exist, and are functioning in harmony 
with the policies and procedures recom- 
mended in the first section of this report; 
but they lack coordination. Some im- 
portant Federal responsibilities for educa- 
tion are at present largely neglected. 

+++ 

Recommendations. - This Committee 
believes the time has come to ofdain and 
establish a Federal headquarters for ed- 
ucation that shall be competent to meet 
the increasing national responsibility for 
education in ways that are consistent 
with the policies and procedures recom- 
mended in the First Section of this re- 
ort. - ; 
° To realize the policies presented in this 
report, there must be in the Government, 
close to its head coordinator, the Chief 
Executive, a spokesman for the American 
spirit and method of education, who may 
on all occasions express that enlightened 
public opinion upon educational matters 
which is our surest guide in formulating 
ublic policy. 

’ The x of such an Official spokesman 
for education, competent and influen- 
tially situated in the Government, has 
been one of the conditions, and a major 
condition, which hai permitted us to drift 
into our present dilemma where a na- 
tion, by tradition and experience opposed 
to the federalized administration of edu- 


cation, has in fact developed a pluralized | 
Federal control of education in the States | 


“through various Federal agencies, which 
are not even coordinated in their efforts. 

This drift toward centralized Federal 
conirols is attested by the effects of 
enabling acts, land and money grants 
with a restricted educational purpose, and 
approvals and vetoes of State plans, all 
sanctioned by law end departmental 
rulings. 

++ + 

The peculiar nature of the many edu- 
cational services performed by the Fed- 
eral Government requires their distribu- 
tion through many Departments, but their 
effective performance also requires among 
them a Seores of cooperation and coor- 
dination which only the Chief Executive 
can insure. Without an educational offi- 
cer of equal status with the heads of all 
other Departments concerned, it would be 
impossible to secure that voluntary coop- 
eration from all departments needed to 
integrate the educational resources of the 
Government. No bureau chief or head 
of a detached or independent establish- 
ment can have that equal access to the 
Chief Executive and that equality of ap- 
proach to the heads of all departments 
concerned essential to the effective total 
operation of education in the govern- 
ment. 


The research and other scientific in- 


quiry, upon which modern education de- | 
pends for its constant improvement, re- | 


quires that it be brought into effective 
application upon all educational services 
ar the various departments now concerned 
with education in the States and outlying 
possessions. 
cer carrying the main responsibility for 
the development of educational research 
in all its phases is an Officer equal in 
rank with the heads of Departments in- 
volved, he can not fulfill his purpose. 

Finally, the processes and results of edu- 
cation are becoming increasingly used in 
the solution of our major national prob- 
lems. The presence in the Government 
of an Officer of Cabinet rank, charged 
with representing these processes and re- 
sults in all their various ramifications 
would insure that effective contribution of 
education which is essential to the future 
political and social welfare of the Nation. 

We therefore recommend: 

That a Department of Education with 
a Secretary of Education at its head be 
established in the Federal Government, in 
accordance with the following specifica- 
tions. 

++ + 
Nucleus.—The nucleus for an appropri- 


ate organization of a Department of Edu- | 


cation now exists in the United States 
Office of Education of the Department of 
the Interior. This was originally estab- 
lished as a Department of Education in 
1867, for the purpose, as stated in the Act, 
“of collectiong such statistics and facts as 


shall show the condition and progress of | 


education in the several States and Terri- 
tories, and of diffusing such information 
respecting the organization and manage- 
ment of schools and school systems, and 
methods of teaching, as shall aid the 
eople of the United States in the estab- 
ishment and maintenance of efficient 
school systems, and otherwise prémote 
the cause of education throughout the 
country.” Its present policy with regard 
to the conduct of national inquiries is in 
harmony with the policies and procedures 
recommended by this Committee. 

Concentration. Transfer the Office of 
Education and all pertaining thereto to 
the Department of Education and estab- 
lish it as a major division of that De- 
partment under direction of an assistant 
Secretary of eduction. 

Amend the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 
and all acts subsequent thereto dealing 
with vocational education by repealing 
those provisions that require State match- 
ing of Federal funds and Federal approval 
of State plans and standards and that give 
Federal officials authority to withhold 
funds; abolish the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education, transfer its remaining 
functions and its staff to the Department 
ot Education and establish the staff as a 
major division of that Department under 
direction of an assistant secretary of 
education. These changes relieve that 
staff from its present obligation to ascer- 
tain and certify to Federal officials 
whether Federally aided schools are or 
are not complying with the provisions of 
Federal acts. These changes also concen- 
trate the energies of that staff on coopera- 
tive studies and experiments designed to 
produce that fusion of humanistic and 
vocational training which is_ so sorely 
needed to promote the liberal and prac- 
tical education of the American people in 
the several pursuits and professions in life 

Other existing Federal activities, which 
have as their chief function educational 
investigation and information service and 
which are now operating in harmony with 
the policies and procedures recommended 
such as the studies of physical growth ot 
children now carried on in the Public 
Health Service, should also be transferred 
to the Department of Education. 

No regulatory or executive responsibili- 
ties should be vested in the Department 
of Education through these transfers. 
Should it prove desirable to transfer to 
the Department of Education any Federal 


Unless the educational offi- | 


School Policies 


office that now has regulatory or execu- 
tive responsibilities or that has authority 
to withhold Federal funds to secure com- 
pliance with Federal acts, such powers | 
shall be removed from that office, as in | 
the case of the Federal Board for Vo-| 
cational Education, before making the) 
transfer. 

Distribution. Leave those Federal edu-| 
}cational activities which are instrumen- 
}tal or incidental to proper administra- 
| tion of some other primary function of | 
the Federal Government under jurisdic- | 
tion of the Department which is respon- | 
| sible for that primary function. This! 
|} applies to such activities as Indian edu- 
cation in the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
agricultural extension for adults in the 
Department of Agriculture, military train- | 
ing in the Department of War and Navy, 
schooling in Federal areas and in outlying 
possessions under the Department pri- 
marily concerned, and training of its 
own personnel in each of the government | 
departments. 

++ + 

Coordination. Establish an Interde- 
partmental Council on Education, as al- 
ready recommended, to coordinate the 
policies and procedures of these dispersed | 
Federal educational activities. Designate | 
the Secretary of Education chairman of 
this Interdepartmental Council and con-| 
situte the executive heads of every Federal 
office intimately concerned as members. | 
When properly organized, such an Inter- 
departmental Council will hold regular 
Stated meetings to constier general Fed-" 
eral educational policies and procedures 
and will appoint a number of subcom- 
mittees or subconferences to consider spe- 
cial problems of interest to limited groups 
| Such a council will initiate investigations 
but its findings will be wholly advisory. | 
Each Department or independent estab- 
lishment will be free to adopt such por- 
tions of the recommendations of this 
council as the head of the Department 
desires to have adopted. Such a council 
will be authorized to use the facilities 
and personnel under jurisdiction of its 
various members to carry on its work. 

Scope. The combined facilities of the 
present Office of Education and of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 
are inadequate to render the intellectual 
assistance which our recommendations re- 
quire. Their recent inquiries and surveys, 
while constantly giving useful and accu- 
rate information much needed by the 
American people, do not cover some of | 
the most important fields of Federal re- 
sponsibility for education. The Depart- 
ment of Education, when properly estab- 
lished, will have sufficient financial sup- 
port to enable it to collect and publish | 
critical data and pertinent information 
on all significant phases of education. 
Some of the more important phases now 
needing this service are education in the 
outlying possessions and in foreign coun- 
tries; education of the physically, men- 
tally and socially handicapped; education 
of Government personnel under the vari- 
ous departments education on govern- 
mental areas; and the educational aspects 
|Of clinics, playgrounds, parks, libraries, 
|museums, motion pictures, radio and 
| other similar environmental activities that 
are such powerful influences in molding 
the spirit and character of American! 
| youth. 
| -~+ + 
| Staff. Under this plan the Secretary 
|Of Education will aid the President, the 
|heads of Departments, and Congress in 
consideration of educational problems. 
He will plan and organize the national 
|research and information service of the 
| Department in such manner that all 
phases of the work are conducted in har- 
}mony with the policies and procedures | 
recommended in this report. He will con- 
| tribute constructively to development of 
| the leadership which American education 
needs for its coordination and intelligent 
advance. 

The head of each subordinate office 
will have a rank and a salary that should 
make it possible to secure the services 
of thoroughly competent men and women. 

Such a Department of Education will 
also be authorized to recruit for the 
transient period of any inquiry the best | 
educational ability available in the coun- 
try. Often such talent is permanently 
associated with the public school sys- 
tems, voluntary agencies and scholarly 
institutions on private foundation, rather 
than with the Federal Government. it- | 
self. The use of such men avoids the! 
necessity of maintaining in the Federal 
employ a large permanent staff at high 
cost. The Department will also have | 
ample funds to establish advisory boards | 
consisting of leading citizens ~nd to con- 
duct regional conferences wherever these | 
may be necessary for the effective en- 
lightenment of the people through discus- | 
sion. } 

Functions. The Department of Edu- | 
cation as here recommended will per- 
form those functions that were assigned | 
to the Department of Education when 
established in 1867. It will collect “such | 
statistics and facts as shall show the | 
condition and progress of education in 
the several States and Territories,” and 
will diffuse “such information respecting 
the organization and management of | 
schools and school systems, and methods | 
of teaching, and shall aid the people of | 
the United States<in the establishment 
and maintenance of efficient school sys- 
tems, and will otherwise promote t 


cause of education throughout 
country.” 
+ 


+ + 
_Powers. The Department of Educa- 
tion as here recommended will have no | 
legal or financial power and no regula- | 
tory or executive authority, direct or in- 
direct, explicit or implied, by which it 
may control the social purposes and spe- 
cific processes of education. This limi- 
tation of powers necessitates a complete 
reversal of the tendency exhibited in 
much Federal legislation to build up a 
centralized control of the purposes and 
processes of education in the Federal 
Government. 
Note. Here follows the roll call giving 
the vote of the Committee on the Sec- 
ond Section of Part I as a whole: (Ayes 
38; Nays 11; Not voting 2). : 
Ayes ngell, Bagley, Bane, Bisgyer, Cape 
Chase, Coffman, Crabtree, Crockes’ Gubbetins 
Davis, Denay, Elliott, Finegan, Graves, Hughes 
M. Johnson. Joynes, Judd. Lamkin, Mann, 
Marrs, Marvin, Meek Meredith, Merriam, Mi- 
lam, Morgan, Moton, J. E Russell, W. F. Rus- 
sell. Samuelson, Sherwin, Snavely, Strayer 
Suzzallo. Tall, Woolley ‘ at 
Nays: Chapman, Cody, Cooley, 
G. Johnson, Munro, O'Leary, P% 
Willoughby, Zook. 
Not voting: Green, Woll. | 
cs FINAL VOTE 
‘ The record On Tuesday, Oct. 1931, 
Committee by a vote of 43 to 8 adopted the | 
Report as a whole. The following voted aye 
on the report as a whole y 
Angell, James R. Marrs, Mrs. S. M. N | 
Bagley, Mrs. F. P, Marvin, Cloyd H. — 
Bane, Miss Lita Meek, Miss Lois 
Bisgyer, Maurice Meredith, A. B. 
Capen, S. P Merriam, J. C. 
Chase, Harry Milam, Carl H. 
Cody, Frank Morgan, W. P. 
Coffman, Lotus Munro, William B. 
Crabtree, J. W Russel, James E. 
Crocke Walton Russell, William F. 
Cubberley, E. P Samuelson, Miss A. M 
Denny, George H. Sherwin, Miss Belle 
Edmondson, J. B. Snavely, Guy E. 
Elliott, E. C. Springer, D. w. 
Finegan, T. E Strayer, George D. 
Graves, Frank P., Suzzallo, Henry 
Green, William Tall, Miss Lide Lee 
Hughe Mrs. L. W Willoughby, W. F 
Joynes, Mrs, Edith B. Woll. Matthew 
Judd, Charles H. Woociley., Miss 
Lamkin, Uel W. Zook, George 
Mann, C. R - 
The following 
a whole 
Chapman, Paul W. 
Cooley, R. L 
Davis, John W. 
| Johnson, George 





the | 
the | 


Edmonson, 
Pace, Springer, 


6, the 


H. 


Ww. 
D. 
L. 


Mary 
F. 


E 


voted nay on the report as 
Johnson, Mordecai 
Moton, R. R 

O'Leary, Wesley A. 


Pace, Edward A. 


| develop 


|}most appropriate here. 


| university is through with him. 


/university in cooperation with the Civil | 


| considered particularly the fields of eco- 


|ments to the classified service. 


| 


Employ Sought 


Teaching of Fundamentals 
In Specialized Lines Is 
Suggested by Civil Service 
Commissioner 


Suggestions on training for Gov- 
ernment service and problems facing 
eae discussed Nov. 27 by 
Jessie . Dell, United States Civil 
Service Commissioner, addressing the 
Southern Political Science Association 
at Atlanta, Ga. Publication of the 
full text of her address was begun in 
the issue of Nov. 28 and concludes as 
follows: 


I have talked at length about training 
with bread and butter in view. But there 


}is more than this in the obligation of the 


university. 


ont comprise the entire training of youth. 
The training of the boy or girl should pro- 
mote growth and capacity, moral, mental, 
and physical strength, and sound citizen- 


| ship. 


Great objectives should be the devel- 


|/opment of individuality and spirituality 
|and the preservation of human dignity. 


The outstanding student should be» given 
greater opportunities for initiative and 


|should not be held to the average level. 


This will benefit all types and will help 
to produce more leaders. Given a right 
start, I think the student should be as 
little restricted as possible. 

This republic guides its course by de-| 
cisions made at the polls, where the actual | 
majority determines the issue. For this} 
reason it is essential that the great mass/| 
of men and women be properly trained to 
exercise this responsibility. Interested and | 
informed citizens who know how to coop- 
erate are needed in the intricate tasks of 
government, economic, and_ social life. 
Majorities can be wrong, but if the schools 
properly train the youth of America in 
the problems of citizenship, there need be | 
no fear of the continued success of pop- 
ular government. 


Social Intelligence 

There is a vague sort of quality which 
may be described as social intelligence, 
which may be developed in the university, | 
for a university should have a definite | 
community spirit. Social intelligence com- 
prises such things as understanding, re- 
gard for the rights of others, and toler- 
ance. There is no better place to teach 


| these things than in the university, ex- 


cepting, possibly, the home. Wisdom and} 
justice on the part of the university au- | 


| thorities are necessary. A college spirit is | 
|of first importance. | 


I wish to quote here from a recent writ- | 
ing of Dr. Elbert K. Fretwell, professor of | 
education of the Teachers College of, 
Columbia University. It seems to sum up 
the situation very well. Dr. Fretwell said: | 

“Citzenship in a democracy demands 
that one learn how to live in it and how to 
make it a fit place in which to live. One 
of the greatest faults, it seems to me, of, 
democratic education is the leveling down | 
process, the dull normality, the failure to 
special abilities of individual| 
pupils. The ability to be an intelligent 
follower and to blossom into some degree 
of leadership is the right of every pupil. 


Individual Qualities 


“Leaders are, of course born, but also 
they are developed. No two pupils are ex- 
actly alike. Every pupil has within him- 
self or herself something that is unique. 
It is the business of the educational in- 
stitution to develop the qualities held more 
or less in common by all pupils, «but to 
enable the individual to express the best 
of the qualities in which he or she is 
unique. 

“In the social organization of the school, 
every pupil should have an opportunity | 
to share in selecting a leader, in learning | 
how to support and follow a leader of his} 
own choosing. In turn, every pupil should | 
have a choice, on the level of which he 
is capable, to lead. A pupil grows by mak- 
ing intelligent choices, and by making 
the contribution of which he is capable 
to the welfare of his group. The pupil 
must learn to guide himself and to con- 
tribute to the welfare of his group.” 

This statement of Mr. Fretwell’s seems 
Thus the student} 
is equipped to find his proper place in 
the larger group, in society, when the) 


Government’s Interest 


Th Federal Government itself has a 
direct interest in the products of our col- 
leges and universities. I think you will | 
be interested in an account of a meeting} 
held recently at the University of Minne-| 
sota. ' 

The Federal Civil Service includes more | 
than 18,000 technical, professional, and 
scientific positions, subject to competi- | 
tive examination under the rules, which | 
are .filled by college-trained men and | 
women. That the Government may en- 
roll in its service the better-qualified 
members of graduating classes, it is of | 
the utmost importance that university au- | 
thorities, who are in a position to guide| 
students at the outset of their careers, 
know definitely what the Federal service 
offers. 

To promote that knowledge, a con-| 
ference on university training for Gov- 
ernment service was held at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota on July 14-17, 1931. | 
The conference was conducted by the 





Service Commission and other agencies 
of the Federal Government. While some | 
attention was given to the entire range of | 
Government employment, the conference | 





nomics and _ statistics, law, agriculture 
and forestry, physics and chemistry, social | 
welfare, and engineering, and the consular | 
At the conference, there was expression | 
of a belief that there has been available | 


| too little data to show the progress made 


by the majority of those who enter the 
service of the Government. That this 
feeling is well founded was indicated by | 
the results of an “opinion survey” made 
prior to the conference among senior and 
graduate students of the University of 
Minnesota. 
Objections of Students | 

The survey disclosed that many students | 
object to Government employment, mainly 
because, they said, of lack of promotion 
prospects, scarcity of opportunities for 
individual achievement, and absence of 


incentive, all of which are related; and | Seemed to be against an increase in 
also, strangely, because of the belief that | 


political considerations affect appoint- 
The same 
students named as desirable features of 


Government employment security of ten- 


; ure, entrance salaries, and working con- | 


ditions, such as hours of labor, leave al- 
lowances, and the like, 

The fact that a considerable number 
of the students think that political in- 
fluence is a necessary part of appointment 
| procedure in the classified service is strong 
evidence of the general lack of informa- 
tion concerning Federal employment in 
student bodies. 

A speaker at the conference who rep- 
resented the field of education partially 
explained the reason for erroneous con- 
|ceptions of and for objections to Govern- 
}ment employment when he said that the 


| 


termined almost entirely by the degree of 
understanding on the part of the faculty 
members with whom he comes in contact, 
and that probably a majority of the pro- 
fessors and instructors are themselves ig- 
norant of the facts respecting the Gov- 
ernment service. 

In considering the present courses of 
| study in leading universities from the 
| standpoint of their meeting the needs of 
the overnment, the opinion expressed 
generally was that the courses do fit 
students to occupy the majority of the 
positions in the professional and scientific 





Mer vocational equipment does | 


| minds that they are better off at home 


| belie’ and attitude of the student is de-| 
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Mo than four years after the disc 
I of glass was cast, cooled and cored 
in the glass-making plant of the National 
Bureau of Standards, the 70-inch 
astronomical reflecting. mirror, ground 
and polished for strvice, is on its way 
to the Ohio Wesleyan University, at 
Delaware, Ohio, to be installed as part 
of the equipment of the largest tele- 
scope of all-American manufacture in 
the Perklns Observatory. The,disc was 
cast at the Bureau of Standards on May 
| 4, 1927; and rested for six months in 
an annealing furnace where it was al- 
lowed to cool gradually to avoid any pos- 


the disc. 


by the Bureau 





Far Western States (Further Control of Oleomargarine 


Discourage Influx | 


Of Jobless Persons 


Protest Migration to West of | 
Unemployed Transients 
Desiring to Spend Winte 


In Mild Area 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
people from northern and eastern States | 


| tion. 


bers due to our mild climate. This makes | 
our unemployment situation a very com- 
plex one. We believe we can solve i 
problem so far as our own citizens are 
concerned, but the migration of indigents | through 
to California will overtax our resources 
and should be discouraged.” ; 

Arizona bears the burden going and 
coming. Not only are Arizona towns) y 
flooded by the jobless westbound but also) »j 
many transients who have failed to find) » 
work in California come back into Arizona, | 
Reports received from P. G. Spilsbury, 
Arizona representative of the President's | 
Organization, show a most serious condi-| 
tion amon transients in his State. 
Hundreds often afrive on a single freight 
train. At some points, soup kitchens have 
been established so that the men can pass 
through without resorting to panhandling 
or thievery. The numbers are so great, 
Mr. Spilsbury declares, that Arizona can 
not possibly give them jobs or accept them 
as public charges. 

Most of the transients are not profes- 
sional hoboes, who seem to be no more} 
numerous than usual. The majority are | 
young men of 16 to 25 who have taken 
to the road because of economic condi- 
tions at home. Though not necessarily 
lawless by nature, there is a tendency for | 
these young men to become “hard boiled” 
through contact with the worse element! 
with which they are thrown. They can} 
expect scant sympathy from local citizens | 
whose patience has been tried by lawless | 
or vicious vagrants, and thus are wary 
even of woru./ cases. They find them- 
selves moving from place to place, some- 
times in hobo camps, sometimes riding the 
freights at the risk of accidental death | 
which is not infrequent among the transi- | 
ents, risking disease, and begging their 
way from one bad situation into another. 

Conditions in Nevada 

Somewhat similar conditions are to be 
found in Nevada. The Pacific Northwest 
likewise is overburdened by transients due 
to the fact that many itinerant workers, 


believe Congress 


provide. 





AREA 


New England 


Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 


| usually employed in lumber camps, have Middle Atlantic ............ 


been thrown out of work by subnormal 
conditions in the lumber industry. Min- 
ing, too, is generally subnormal. Even 
the western industries, such as agricul- 


New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


| ture, which are going on more or less as, East North Central 


usual, can secure ample labor locally and 
have no place for outsiders. 

Efforts have been made to discourage 
the west bound movement of transients 
by posting notices, clearing freight trains, 
and working through local authorities at 
railroad centers. It is difficult, however, 
to check such large numbers. The solu- 
tion is for individuals to make up their 


Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 


Minnesota 
Iowa 

Missouri 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 


until general conditions improve. 

Relief and employment agencies 
throughout the country have been set up 
to care mainly for the people of their 
own communities. If a man stays at south Atlantic 
home, he may at least secure living neces- 
sities through his local relief agency and 
also has some prospect of getting a job 
through his employment committee. If 
he takes a chance and goes on the road, 
he loses these privileges and the chances 
for betterment elsewhere are stacked 
against him until business goes back to 
normal. Without funds or without defi- 
nite promise of a job, travel is foolhardy 
under existing conditions. A man, with- 
out a job, is infinitely better off among 
his own people where he is known. 
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West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
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Florida 


Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
service. For some unusual branches, 
such as ceramics, dust explosion, 
certain specialties of forestry, it was 
thought that it might be desirable to de- 
vise a system whereby each of these 
special courses could be offered by one or 
more of the educational institutions most 
favorably situated as to environment to!) Mountain 
| give the particular type of training. 

| The general attitute of Government of- 


|ficials who attended the conference 


Arkansas 
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Oklahoma 
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Colorodo 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
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specialization of training for a_ specific 
position; it was evident that they are 
more interested in the prospective em- 
| pove’s having a thorough knowledge of 
{the fundamentals of his particular pacific 
science. 

That there is a great interest in this 
subjeet of training for Government service 
| was evidenced by the presence at the con- 
| ference of prominent officials of the Fed- 
}eral Government and of leading universi- 
| ties, and by their expressed desire to par- 
ticipate in the effort to place well-qualified 
;}men and women in the service. | 
| I may say that the shortcomings of the| 
| Federal Government's employment policy! 
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created a few months ago by President 

| Hoover. 
I hope I have not been unduly pedagogic. | 

The thoughts I have expressed are the | ;, 
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the conservation of 


. Despite years of protesting, inv 


United States 


New Hampshire 


West North Central 


District of Columbia 


East South Central 


and West South Central 


Montana .....-. 


sibility of cracking. At the end of that 
time an 8-inch core was removed from 
the center, a successful accomplishment 
in the face of possibility of cracking 
Account of the manufacture 
of the mirror is given in Research Paper 
No. 97, “Making the Glass Dise for a 
70-inch Telescope Reflector,” by A. N. 
Finn, senior scientist, published in 1929 
The big 
glass disc was conveyed in a pneumatic- 
tired truck in February, 1928, to Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., where, after prolonged com- 
putation to determine the exact lines, 
the grinding and polish 


of Standards. 


Sought to Protect Dairy Industry , 


Senator Dill Plans to Introduce Measure Designed to Re- 
strict Alleged ‘Bootleg’ Traffic 


I shall also introduce a bill to protect! crops, caused by the 
flock to our communities in large num-| the dairy producers of the State of Wash- | 


ington against the sale of bootleg oleo-' tection against continuation of this de- 
margarine. The present tax of 15 cents | struction, nor reparations for fhe destruc- | 
per pound fails to prevent the sale of| tion already suffered. 
;cheap oleomargarine, because of ordefs/| that it seems impossible that a great gov- 

the mails to dealers 
margarine in surrounding States. 
gress alone can stop this bootleg business, 
because it is interstate business. 


in 


will 


Ring of the ie 
Shows Further Decline During Decade 
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of families is shown by divisions and per family, number having radio sets, and 
States for 1920 and 1930, with population percentage of families with radio sets: 


Number of Families 


1930 
29,980,146 


"1,987,405 


198,372 
119,660 
89,439 
1,024,527 
165,811 
389,596 


6,388,913 
3,162,118 

987.616 
2,239,179 


6,376,518 


1,700,877 
844,463 
1,934,445 
1,183,157 
713,576 


ing has just been 
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r provides what is generally desired in this and proposed awards by the Internationa 
development. This is a tremendously big | Joint Commission, the people of northern | 
proposal, but resuts to be attained justify Stevens County, near Northport, Wash.,| ¥ 
our strongest efforts to pass this legisla-| are still compelled to endure the destruc- 


My bill 
ill prohibit the shipment of oleomarga- 
ne into any State where its sale is for- 
idden, and prohibt its being shipped into 
the State without paying the State tax 
in case a State permits it to be sold but 
levies a sales tax upon it. 

I am also anxious to pass legislation 
to protect the fine timber of Glacier Peak 
in the Cascade Mountain area. I am hope- 
ful that the Forest Service will favor this 
legislation, but whether it does or not, I 
ass it, because of 
ne timber it will 
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completed at the Fecker Laboratory. 
The reflector has now been conveyed to 
its Ohio destination encased in a steel 
cell mounted on a special truck, which 
was driven in daytime to avoid jarring 
hazards. The molten glass owing 
down the metal trough from the port 
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Bibliography Relating to Farm Structures— 
Misc. Pui. No. 125, U. S. Dept. of Agric. 
Price, 10 cents Agr. 31-1018 


Jeans, 
stars; 


1,7 


Trail, Canada. 


It is all so criminal 


oleo- 


}ernment like ours would permit this in- 
Con- 


; ternational outrage to continue, especially 
when it is caused by the zeal for profits | 
which animate those who control this for- | 
eign corporation. 

In order to secure some measure of 
| reparations to these people, I shall intro- 
duce a bill authorizing appropriation of 
|not to exceed $1,500,000 from the Treasury 
|of the United States, to be paid to those 
;who have suffered from these fumes year | 
|by year. I know of no other way to help 


| 
’ 
| Peters, J 

|them. We cannot wait much longer or | eters, James L. 


world. i ¥. 


that part of the country will be depopu- 
lated. If Ahe Federal Government cannot | Reed, Wm. 
get protection and reparations for them | 
now, it should at least pay the reparations 
and collect the money later from the for- 
eign corporation that is responsible. 
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General Airway Information—Airway Bull. No. 
1, Aeronautics Branch, U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce. Free 31-28400 

Fuel and Power in Latin America—T. P. S. No. 
126, Bur. of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 25 
cents. 31-28373 

Cotton Production and Distribution in Gulf 
Southwest—D. C. S. No. 49, Bur. of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce. Price, 80 cents. 31-26436 

Forestry—Price List of Pubs. 43, 25th Ed. Free 
at Supt. of Docs. (26-26171) 

Rept. of Chief of Bur. of Animal Industry, 
U. S. Dept. of Agric., for f. yr. endet <e. 30, 
1931. Price, 10 cents. (Agr. 12-377) 

Tech. News Bull. of Bur. of Standards—No. 
175, Nov., 1931, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 
Subscription price, 25 cents a year 

(25-26527) 

Ann. Rept. of Comr. of Patents to Secy. of 
Commerce, for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1931. Pat- 
ent Office, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 
5 cents. 

Mont., Drainage of Agricl. Lands—1l15th Cen- 
sus of U. S.: 1930, Bur. of Census, U. 8. 
Dept. of Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 

(31-28050) 
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1,383,280 
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108,515 
57,218 
268,531 
98,820 
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26,019 
267,690 
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|Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


: ; Applications for broadcasting and wire- 
;are receiving the close attention of the less permits were announced Nov. 28 by 
| Council of Personnel Administration the Federal Radio Commission as fol- 


Broadcasting applications: 


WBZ, Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
} ; modification of con- 
|result of my own experience and observa-| struction permit granted Nov. 17, 1931, for 25 
}tion. They are left with you for what they | kw., requesting approval of pfoposed equip- 
As a member of an organiza-| ment and proposed transmitter location at 


Mass., 


tion which comes into such close contact | Millis Townsiip, Mass 


with so many thousands of the products of delphia 
}our colleges and universities, I can not : 


jas to the proper equipment for work, for 
lions of our youth who are pouring into| 1-120 ke. 100 w., 
and out of our institutions of higher fearn- 

ing and embarking upon the high seas| 
of actual life. 


WCAU, Universal 
modify construction permit granted 


Broadcasting Co., 


: Nov. 17, 1931, for 50 kw., requests approval of 
|help forming certain very definite views | transmitter location at Newton Square, Pa. 
LaGrange Broadcasting Co., LaGrange, Ga., | 
| government, for social contact, of the mil- | construction permis 0 sees a station to use 
unlimited. 
| Albert Rosenstein, Savannah, Ga., construc- 
tion permit to erect a station to use 1,400 kc., 
Tie w. day, 20 w. night, eight hours per day. 
KGRS, Gish Radio Service, Amarillo, Tex., for airport service, 278 kce., 15 w. 


Shorter Contributions to General Geology, 
1930—Geological Survey Professional Paper 
165, U. S. Dept. of Interior. Price, $1.25. 

(GS15-90) 

Foreign Commetce and Navigation of U. S., 
for c. yr. 1930, Bur. of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 
Price, $2. (14-21466) 
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18.6 
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34.0 
37.8 
11.5 
18.1 
41.1 
30.6 


49.1 

42.3 
43.4 
51.9 


390,960 
389,913 
444,524 
1,017,413 
803,853 
139,912 
100,500 
48,476 
230,843 
83,706 
80,208 
98,346 
21,862 
1,445,35u 
——e— 
342,228 
202,590 
900,232 
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43,809 
32,869 
19,482 
101,376 
11,404 
19,295 
47,729 
7,869 


1,136,374 
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may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


Utah—18th Rept. of Supt. of Public Instruc- 
tion, for Bienn. ending Je. 30, 1930. Sub- 
mitted to Gov. by C. N. Jensen, Supt. Salt 


Lake City, 1930. 

llth Bienn. Rept. of State Road Comm., 
Je. 30, 1930. Submitted to Gov. by Henry 
H. Blood, Chrm. Salt Lake City, 1930. 

S. C.—Rept. of Jt. Com. on Printing. for c. 
yr. 1930. Submitted to General Assembly 
by Fred D. West, Chrm. Columbia, 1931. 

8. Dak.—24th Ann. Rept. of State Fire Mar- 
shal, for period July 1, 1930, to June 30, 
1931. Submitted to Gov. by D. C. Lewis, 
Fire Marshal. Pierre, 1931. 
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modification of license requesting specified 
,; hours of operation. 

WDAG, National Radio & Broadcasting 
Corp., Amarillo, Tex., modification of license 
requesting specified hours of operation. | 

WOAI, Southern Equipment Company, San | 
| Antonio, Tex., construction permit to erect an 
auxiliary transmitter to San Antonio, Tex., to 
use 5 kw. for emergency purposes. 

KWEA, Hello World Broadcasting Corp., | 
Shreveport, La., construction permit to make | 
changes in equipment. 

KGDM, E. F. Peffer, Stockton, Calif., modi- 
fication of license to change from daytime 
hours to limited time hours. : 

Applications other than broadcasting: 
WPDH, City of Richmond, Ind., license to 
cover construction permit for 2,416 ke., 50 w., 
police service. : 

Ford Motor Co., Lansing. Ill., new license to 
cover apparatus erected at WCQ for special 
experimental service, 389 ke., 1 kw. 

Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich., new li- 
cense to cover apparatus constructed for 
| WQDW, 389 kc., 1 kw., special experimental; 
to cover apparatus constructed prior to Feb. 
23, 1927, for 389 kc., 1 kw., special experimen- 
tal; to cover apparatus constructed for WQDW 


——— SS 
OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE 
CAPITOL, Washington, D. C., November 24, 
1931. SEALED BIDS will be opened in this 
office at 3 P. M., January 12, 1932, for the 
|}construction of the Addition to the Library 
of Congress, Washington. D. C. The build- 
ing. as designed, will be fireproof with granite 
facing. Drawings and specifications, not ex- 
ceeding three sets, may be obtained at the 
Office of the Architect of the Capitol, in the 
| discretion of said Architect by any satisfac- 
tory general contractor. A deposit of fifty 
dollars ($50.00) will be required for each set 
of drawings and specifications. to insure their 
return in good condition. Checks therefor 
to be made payable to the order of David 
Lynn, Architect of the Capitol. DAVID LYNN, 
Architect of the Capitol. 
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is the only producer of size which in re- 
cent years has been registering a steady 
growth. But even there the output of ye 


course, there are still wide areas —— 
n 


largest mine has fallen off of late. 


old-producing possibilities are by 1! 
pape known—Siberia and Central Asia 
for example. Then, 


res Industry Maintains Output 
Above Level of 10 Years Ago 


Effects of Depression Reviewed in Annual Re- 
port of Commerce Department 


too, we can never 
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clusion of this Department in the report 
to the Senate that the tariff policies of 
foreign countries constitute the most im- 
| portant single factor in the expansion of 
our industries beyond the boundaries of 
the country. The upward revisions of the 
Canada tariff by the conservative govern- 
ment in September, 1930, and June, 1931, 
were definitely and officially stated to be 
for the purpose of encouraging the indus- 


‘| trial development of the country. 
Agricultural production as a whole de- 


tell when some technician will evolve 8) ¢jineq@ in 1930, the crop production being 


new process which may open up entirely 


new gold-producing potentialities. 


But in any case there is evidently, on 
the production side, a rather SS 
viously, the possibility of further economics 
in the use of the metal as a reserve sO 
Here is a realm 
in which the banking communities of the 
leading commercial nations have certainly 
made most impressive headway within the 
According to some com- 


situation. What is the alternative? 


as to make it go farther. 
ad 


5 per cent less than in 1929, largely due 
to the severe reduction of the corn and 
hay crops by drought. Principally as a 
result of the fall in prices, the aggregate 
farm value of crops declined from $9,562,- 
000,000 in 1929 to $6,964,000.000 in 1930. 
Agricultural cash income, which repre- 
sents to a great extent the farmer's pur- 
chasing power, declined 23 per cent from 
1929 to 1930. 
Building and engineering construction 


el ; yhole was characterized in 1930-31 
<perts that headway has been as a who as ucterizi _1930-; 
Cr ak adbatatt to counteract any | by a drop to levels lower than for several 


possible handicap as to the more or 


stable quantity of gold that has been 


= Use of Checks Growing 


In the first place, there has been a — 


im- 
in clearing-house operations 
As these facilities for es 
i x nge become more el- 
the media of exchang a 
r ves. As George E. Roberts has) 
on gold reser FF nap jonger 
sts on a narrow base of gold; it is self- 
pe Interchange of goods and 
domes- | 
i j i y ding to 
cally, but internationally, are tending 
eel themselves in great triangular or 
polyangular operations with less and less 
resort to the cumbersome and costly trans- 


i se of checks, 
able expansion of the use of 
an extraordinary acceleration and 
provement 
generally. 


ficient they lessen: materially the 


so accurately expressed it, 


supporting.” 


services in commerce, not only 


fers of precious yellow metal. 


Certainly one of the major benefits to 
2 J 5 
be derived from the world-wide spread 


of central 


less 
avail- 


years past and by a sharp reduction in 
construction costs. The total value of re- 
ported contracts for all types of construc- 
tion in 36 eastern States for the fiscal 
year 1930-31 was 32 per cent less than in 
1929-30, while floor space of building con- 
struction decreased 34 per cent. The in- 
dividual classes of construction showed 
marked differences in behavior. ¥ 
The existing economic conditions 
throughout industry during the past fiscal 
year were reflected in substantially lower 
total operating revenue and net operating 
income received by Class I railways, the 
activities of which constitute about 98 per 
cent of the total railway business in the 
country. Notwithstanding this loss in in- 
come, the roads, through -constant im- 
provement in equipment and refinement 
in methods of operation, have continued 
their efforts to improve an already highly 
efficient transportation machine. New rec- 
ords were made in increasing freight-train 


of the organization 7 : ‘© speeds and in the consumption of fuel 
controls comparable to out es per traffic unit handled. Improved pas- 
serve System will be the accelera of| Senger service has been made available 


clearing-house procedure everywhere. 


course ,there is still much to be oe 
encouraging the use of checks as me ia 
There are vast trading areas 
a very minor per- 
and consequently 
in those 


of exchange. r 
where they figure mo 
e of transactions; ¢ 

fhe metallic reserve for credit 
sections be correspondingly greater. 
One notable advance in this direction 
of getting more work, so to speak, out of 


the world’s gold reserves is in the greatly 


ved facilities for rapid transporta~- 
ton af checks, letters of credit, and _ 
papers of value secured ultimately by 
those reserves. The air mail, both = 
tional and international, has made a truly 
notable contribution in this penpect—aae 
that the “viewers-with-alarm” are ap 


to overlook as they contemplate this prob- | 


increasing deficiency of gold pro- 
ae, One interesting feature of a 
swift acceleration of the fluidity of chec xS 
and other business paper is the ———- 
sion of signature facsimiles by radio tele- 
rocesses. 
_ Further Economies Foreseen 

All of these new features ore name. 
tionably making a given quantity of go : 
vastly more effective than even oe ae 
learned economists had anticipated ta 
few short years ago. Indeed some far- 
sighted observers in this field oe m- 
pressing confidence that the possibi nies 
of even further economies in the use 0 

by no means ex s , : 

oe ctebiitention of currency and credit 
is the great function of gold in the do- 
mestic sphere, within the confines of s 
given country. But gold has @ second 
great function—an —— significant one 
—as a medium for the settlement of in- 
ternational balances, of indebtedness ex- 
isting between one nation and another or 
between the citizens of different county ies. 
And right mene m a 
y ang of late, w - 
ee aed cede criticisms i 
jections, schemes and propositions of be- 
eae variety. Most of the points are 
too complex to be considered in a radio 
talk, but the gist of the matter is this: : 

Countries owe one another for goods 
purchased, for money borrowed by govern~ 
ments, for sums invested by foreigners in 
local industries, for so-called invisible 
items such as tourist expenditures, Imml- 
grant remittances, steamship charges, for 
such special items as reparation, and so on 
down the line. Now, as between any two 
nations, the debits and credits will never 
be exactly equal. There is inevitably a 
difference, a balance, one way ‘or the 
other. How shall that balance be settled? 
Obviously, it can be settled only by the 
transfer of the ultimate, recognized 
medium of international exchange, which 
is gold. So gold tends to flow from some 
parts of the world fo other parts of the 
world. 

The tendency in recent years has been 
for gold to flow to the United States and 
France. Together, those two countries 
now have within their boundaries almost 
three-quarters of the world’s gold supply. 
Today, about $4,340,000,000 in gold is in 
the United States, while France has ap- 
proximately $2,700,000,000. Since the war, 
and particularly during the past two years, 
the United States has rapidly increased 
its monetary gold stocks. f 

Some economists seem never to tire of 
denouncing the “maldistribution” of the 
world’s gold supply; its “undue concen- 
tration” in two countries. To this they 


ent business ills. They say this gold con- 
centration depresses prices, restricts nec- 
essary credit abroad, detracts greatly from 
the stability of the currencies of other 
countries. They refer to the French and 
American gold stocks as being largely 
“sterile,” kept aloof from the legitimate 
spheres of commercial and financial use- 
fulness. Specifically, they very often point 
a finger at us Americans and say that 
much of this gold has flowed to us be- 
cause we have insisted on selling large 
quantities of goods abroad and have not 
[Continued on Page 7, Column 5.] 





and many lower passenger rates have been 
established to increase passenger traffic and 
to further competition with other modes 
of transportation. 

Conditions in the financial markets dur- 
ing the fiscal year were in general indica- 
tive of further recessions in business and 
security market activity. ) 
bank suspensions tended to delay busi- 
ness recovery. These resulted from a com- 
bination of factors. 
measured by such indexes as bank debits 
and commercial loans, moved to levels 
lower than those of the fiscal year 1929- 
30, and the short-term credit situation 
| stood at record low levels as the fiscal year 
closed. 

The steady decline in the total volume 
of brokers’ loans in the face of periodic 
price advances suggests that securities 
| were tending to pass more and more into 
nonepeculative hands. Money rates at the 
close of the year were distinctly favorable 
to business revival. s 
Changes in the value of United States 
|foreign trade during the fiscal year re- 
| flected the continued depression in world 
business. Total United States merchandise 
jexports of $3,084,000,000 and imports of 
| $2,432,000,000 fell below the respective to- 
tals for the preceding fiscal year by 34 per 
cent and 37 per cent. Compared with the 
|average sales abroad for the five-year 
| period 1922-26, the past year’s drop in 
export values with or without the inclu- 
sion of re-exports, was approximately 29 
per cent. A large part of the year’s de- 
cline in export and import values was 
due to the marked drop in prices. 

The section of the Secretary’s report 
presenting a general economic review fol- | 
lows in full text: 


Factors Contributing 


To General Depression 


During the fiscal year ended June 30,} 
1931, the United States suffered from a} 
severe depression world-wide in extent.| 
The accumulation of large stocks of raw} 
materials and food stuffs throughout the} 
world, extensive declines in the prices of | 
commodities, securities, and real estate, the | 
unsettlement of political and fiscal condi- | 
tions in many foreign countries, wide- 
spread unemployment in the leading in- 
dustrial] nations, have all contributed to} 
the difficulties of the United States, which 
have been further accentuated by the ef- 
fects of a severe drought throughout a 
large portion of our agricultural area. 

Following upon some evidence of business 
stability and improvement in the Spring | 
of 1930, industrial production and em- 
ployment, the volume of domestic and for- 
ign trade, and the prices of securities and 
commodities declined sharply during the 
remainder of that year. During the first 
half of 1931, however, the volume of pro- 
duction and distribution and factory em- 
ployment gave indications of stability, and 
some improvement of more than seasonal 
proportions occurred, particularly in the 
customers’ goods industries and in retail 
trade. Unemployment, which had risen 
'to high levels during the Winter, was re- 
|duced somewhat by seasonal expansion in| 
several lines of business. : | 

Commodity prices continued their de-| 
cline, however, and recessions were par- | 
ticularly severe in the case of the great 
agricultural staples which were faced with} 
unwieldy surpluses and the prospect of | 
| very large yields in the current crop year. 
By the last month of the iiscal year busi- 
ness activity had subsided to about the 
levels of Midwinter, while stock and 
commodity markets had reached new low 
levels. The President's proposal, on June 
20, for a one-year moratorium on repara- 
tions and intergovernmental debts had a 
salutary effect on business sentiment in} 
this country and abroad which was} 
promptly reflected in an upturn in com-| 
modity and security values. 

The best measure of industrial activity 
in the United States is furnished by the 
Federal Reserve Board's index of produc- 


| 








‘Monotony’ in Laying Out 
Of Building Lots Criticized 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
other matters, and the inclusion of pro- 
tective covenants in lot deeds. 

In connection with the design of sub- 
divisions, the committee condemns the 
common system of laying out lots in mo- 
notonous rectangles regardless of the 
topography. 

What the city plan commission can do 
to prevent waste in subdivision layout and 
insure attractiveness to the neighborhood 
through its power to disapprove of plats 
and be layout planners for the city as a 
whole will also be reported upon by the 
committee. To help the home buyer avoid 
serious mistakes, the committee has as- 
sembled data on the factors which he} 
should take into consideration when buy-| 
ing a subdivision. | 

The President’s Conference on Home| 
Building and Home Ownership will meet 
in Washington, Dec. 2 to 5. It has been 
organized under the joint chairmanship 
of Secretary Lamont, of the Department 
of Commerce, and of Secretary Wilbur, of 
the Department of the Interior. Dr. John 
M. Gries is the executive secretary. 

The members of the Committee on Sub- 
division Layout are men with wide prac- 
tical experience in subdividing land. Like 
all the 540 experts serving on the 31 com- 
mittees of the Conference, they are vol- 
unteers. 


| 


tion which, for the past fiscal year, aver- 
aged 20 per cent less than in the preced- 
ing year and 25 per cent below the un- 
precedented volume of the fiscal year 1928- 
29. Despite the severity of the depression, 
it is important to note that industrial | 
production in the last fiscal year was in| 
greater volume than in the calendar years | 
1920 and 1922, and 31 per cent more than 
in the depression year 1921. 





Tron and Steel Output 
Declines 37 Per Cent 


Manufacturing plants continued to cur- 
tail operations during the last six months 
of 1930, and in December their activity 
was at the lowest point of the current de- 
pression. Conditions improved continu- 
ously during the next four months. In 
April, 1931, the index of factory produc- 
tion was about 20 per cent higher than 
the December low, point and, if allowance 
is made for the usual seasonal improve- | 
ment, the increase amounted to 11 per 
cent. There was a slight decline in May 
and again in June, the seasonally adjusted 
index in the latter month standing at 16 
per cent below the same month of the 
previous year but 5 per cent above De- 
cember, 1930. 

Although the decline in production has} 
been general, there has been a wide dis- 
parity in the severity of recession in vari- 
ous fields. The heavy industries experi- 
enced the greatest declines; iron and steel] | 
output in the past fiscal year was 37 per | 
cent below the volume for the year pre- | 
ceeding, automobile output fell off 36 per 





A number of}, 


Business activity, as} 


was considerably eased and money rates} 








[Continued from Page 3.] 


cent, while production of nonferrous 
metals declined 25 per cent. Consumers’ 
| goods industries, on the other hand, held 
up to relatively higher levels, with a de- 
cline of only 4 per cent being recorded by 
| food products and of only 3 per cent by 
| tobacco products, while the textile, leather, 
and rubber tire groups showed declines 
ranging from 11 to 15 per cent. 

The seasonally adjusted index of mineral 
production, while moving much more er- 
tratically than that of manufacturing pro- 
duction, tended downward throughout 
1930-31, and for the fiscal year just closed 
avéraged 17 per cent less than in the fiscal 
year 1929-30. Actual production of min- 
erals which reached the lowest point in 
March, 1931, showed seasonal improve- 
ment during the following three months. 
If allowance is made for normal seasonal 
change, the June index, which was 15 per 
cent below a year ago, marks the lowest 
octal thus far recorded in the present de- 
cline. 


Of the eight individual minerals com- 


bined in the index of mineral production | 


the output of bituminous coal, anthracite, 
and crude petroleum compared most 
favorably with the preceding fiscal year 
with declines ranging from 6 to 17 per 
cent. The curtailment of operations in 
the heavy manufacturing industries was 
reflected in the decreased demand for iron 
ore, shipments of which were 38 per cent 
less than in the previous year. The other 
minerals—copper, lead, zinc, and silver— 
showed production ranging from 22 to 32 
per cent under the preceding fiscal year. 

Curtailment of industrial operations re- 
sulted in the release of additional factory 
workers and further reduction in payrolls. 
For the fiscal year as a whole the Federal 
Reserve Board’s index of factory employ- 
ment averaged 18 per cent below the level 
of the preceding year, while payrolls were 
25 per cent smaller, reflecting an increase 
of part-time operations. It is significant 
that the decline in factory employment 
from the high levels of 1928-29 has been 
considerably less, and the curtailment of 
payrolls slightly more, than the decrease 
in production of manufactured goods as 
measured by the Federal Reserve Board's 
index. 

Although the contraction of employment 
and payrolls was sharpest in the case of 
manufacturing and mining industries, the 
lessened demand for the goods and serv- 
ices of the transportation and other public 
utility industries, the construction indus- 
try, mercantile business, and the various 
service industries resulted in the release 
of many workers in these fields. 
Unemployment increased steadily dur- 





ing the Fall and Winter and reached a 





|was estimated on the basis of special 
| census taken in that month, that the num- 
ber of jobless workers was Slightly in ex- 
cess of 6,000,000. After that time the vol- 
| ume of unemployment was somewhat re- 
| duced as a result of seasonal demand for 
workers in agriculture, construction, and 
certain other industries. With the sea- 
|sonal curtailment of ‘these activities as 


| Seasonal peak in January, 1930, when it ‘Plan for Change 


, Winter approaches, the volume of unem- | 


ployment must be expected again to in- 
j crease unless there is substantial improve- 
/ment in business. 


When the depression commenced in 1929, 


world stocks of raw materials and food- | 


stuffs had already reached high levels and 
during the following two years, 
curtailed operations in many lines, huge 
additions were made to these surpluses. 
During the past fiscal year the Department 
of Commerce index of domestic raw ma- 
terial stocks averaged 7.4 per cent larger 
than in the preceding year while the index 
for June, 1931, was 17.0 per cent above that 
for the same month of 1930. The situa- 
tion with respect to stocks of manufac- 
tured goods is much more satisfactory. 
After rising above predepression levels 
during the fiscal year 1929-30, the index 
has since turned downward and at the 
end of the past fiscal year was about 
6 per cent below the preceding year and 
at the same level as in June, 1998. 

By rea§on of the fact that mining, 
manufacturing, and construction were ina 
smaller volume the facilities of our trans- 
portation companies and our distributing 
agencies were used to a less extent than 
in other years. Ton-miles of revenue freight 
carried by railroads was 18 per cent less 
than in the previous year, while total 
freight-car loadings fell off by 17.4 per 
cent. It is notable that loadings of mer- 
chandise in less than car lots, which meas- 
ure the movement of fiinshed goods for 
consumption, was only 10.5 per cent less 
than in 1929-30, 


In spite of the large amount of unem- 
ployment and the decrease in national in- 
come there was a strong demand for many 
classes of consumers’ goods. Although 
the dollar value of department-store sales 
declined 9 per cent between the last two 
fiscal years, the decline was probably off- 
set, possibly more than offset, by declines 
in the retail price of commodities ordi- 
narily sold in department stores. Sales of 
two mail-order houses declined 14 per cent 
between the two periods, but if allowance 
is made for the lower price levels of 1930- 
31 the decline in the volume of sales was 
relatively small. 

Department-store stocks, which have 
been reduced substantially since the be- 
ginning of the depression, were less in 
June, 1931, than at any time since 1919. 
In part this reduction of stocks has re- 
flected the effects of better systems of in- 
ventory control and more rapid turnover 
during recent years, but the reduction or 
retail stocks during’ the past 18 months 
has been at an accelerated rate with am- 
ple evidence that in many instances ex- 
isting inventories are insufficient even for 
the current volume of sales. With the 
return of confidence and expansion of pur- 
chasing power 


pected to increase substantially. 


net: 


© 1931, LicceTt & Myers ToBacco Co, 
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In Parcel Post | 
Rates Is Argued 


I. C. C. Hears Witnesses in 
Post Office Plea for a Re- 
vision of Charges on Pack- 
age Shipments 


| 
| 
| 








Hearings before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on the Post Office De- 
partment’s proposal to advance the rates 
on parcel post matter in the first four 
zones and lower the rates on long-haul 
traffic, conclifded Nov. 28 with argument 
by Government counsel, Col. Jennings C. 
Wise, who said that the Commission 
should purge from the record all of cer- 
tain statistical exhibits submitted by R. 
W. Fletcher on behalf of the objectors to 
the proposed increased rates. (Docket 
No. 24092.) 

Mr. Wise’s motion was made on the 
ground that the exhibits be excluded be- 
cause they were based upon hearsay and 
unsworn evidence. The motion was over- 


ruled by Examiner Mullen, who with 
Commissioner Tate, is presiding in the 
proceedings. 


A large part of the week was devoted 
to the presentation and explanation of 
Statistics submitted by Mr. Fletcher, sta- 
tistician, who was placed on the stand by 
Luther M. Walter, counsel for a large 
number of parcel post shippers, partic- 
ularly mail order houses. 

Nature of Exhibits 

Mr. Fletcher's exhibits, which contained 
general information relative to the ship- 
ment of fourth class mail matter, and re- 
ceipts and expenditures of the Post Office 
Department for various classes of mail 
over a period of years, were admitted over 
the objection of counsel for the Post Of- 
fice Department, who termed the evidence 
as inaccurate, irrelevant and unsworn to. 

Several days were consumed in the cross 
examination of Mr. Fletcher's exhibits. 
Government witnesses presented _ testi- 
mony in rebuttal of that deduced by Mr. 
Fletcher from his exhibits, the rebuttal 
taking the form of pointing out “typical 
and representative errors” in the practical 
operation of the parcel-post ratés. 

The objectors answered by explaining 
that the alleged errors were not of suffi- 
cient weight to affect the conclusions 
drawn. 

The shippers by parcel post of seeds 
sought an exemption from any proposed 
increase because it would, they allege, 
cause a diversion of traffic to competing 
agencies with the result ihat parcel post 
revenues Would be further depleted as a 
result of the proposed increase. Permis- 
Slon was granted seed interests to file 


retail stocks can be ex-| exhibits within 15 days showing the effect 
'of the increases that have been made upon 





Fewer Freight Cars Placed 
In Service This Year 


Almost 12,000 freight cars were placed 
in service by the railroads of the country 
during the first 10 months of 1931, as 
contrasted with 


over 73,000 placed in 


service during the period last year, ac- | 


cording to a statement of the American 
Railway Association transmitted to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission Nov. 
27. The statement follows in full text: 

The railroads of the United States in 
the first 10 months of 1931 placed 11,891 
freight cars in service. In the same period 
last year, 73,887 new freight cars were 
placed in service, and two years ago 
there were 68,073. 

Of the new freight cars installed, 3,742 
were box cars, compared with 38,443 cars 
installed in the first 10 months of 1930. 
There were also 4,972 new coal cars placed 
in service in the 10-month period this 
year compared with 26,906 installed in 
the same period last year. In addition, 
the et in tWe first 10 months this 
year irtStalled 383 flat cars, 2.701 refrig- 
erator cars, 82 stock cars and 11 miscel- 
laneous cars. 

The railroads on Nov. 1 this 
had 4,610 new freight cars on order, com- 
pared with 5,781 cars on the same day 
last year and 33,642 on the same day two 
years ago. 

The railroads placed in service in the 
first 10 months this year 114 new locomo- 
tives compared with 694 in the same 
period in 1930 and 612 in the same period 
in_ 1929. 

New locomotives on order on Nov. 
1 this year totaled 19, compared with 139 
on the same day last year. 

Freight cars or locomotives leased or 


otherwise acquired are not included in the 
above figures. 


year 


parcel-post rates since 1912. 
due Jan. 15, with reply briefs due Feb. 15. 
Dufing testimony in opposition to the 
increased rates John A. Smith Jr., of the 
Frank E. Davis Fish Co., of Gloucester, 
Mass., said that the fish business in which 
his company is engaged could not stand 
any increase in_ short-haul parcel post 
rates. He said that the second class ex- 
press rates now in effect are lower than the 
proposed rates of the Post Office Depart- 
ment and that if the 
effect it will force his company to send its 
products by express. 

Mr. Smith compared 
rates he would pay under the new sched- 
ules with the second-class express service 
he now enjoys, and said it was probable 
that Assistant Postmaster General Tilton 
in his comparison overlooked these second- 
class rates, comparing only with the first- 
class rates, 

On Dec. 9, in Commissioner Tate's of- 
fice, there will be an open conference as 
to whether or not there shall be a pro- 
posed report before the final decision of 
the Commission is rendered. 

The hearings concluded at the end of 
the day’s session, Nov. 28. 

The Commission already has considered 
and approved the Department's plan to 
increase the maximum size and weight 
limits of packages moving by parcel post. 
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Mr. Hurley Asks 
1... for Opinion 
On Barge Rates 


Requests Ascertainment of 
Fair Charge on Cotton 
Under the Provisions of 
Transportation Act 











In his effort to reach a decision on the 
proposed rates for transporting cotton by 
I’ederal barge lines from Memphis, Tenn., 
and Helena, Ark., to New Orleans, La., 
t. e Secretary of V.ar, Patrick J. Hurley, 
stated orally on Nov. 28 that he had called 
upon the interstate Commerce Commis- 
= Bec an what would be a fair 
ra or such service under t - 
tation Act. en 

The Inland Waterways Corporation re- 
cently promulgated proposed new rates 
for hauling cotton by the Federal Barge 
Lines from the above points. The rail- 
roads protested, whereupon the Acting 
Secretary of War, Col. Frederick H. Payne, 
ordered the proposed rates suspended, 
pending a hearing. The hearing was held 
at Memphis, and a report was made to 
the Secretary as the basis for a decision 
on the question. 


Transportation Act 


Secretary Hurley explained on Noy. 24 
that in seeking to reach a decision the 
question with which he had been con- 
fronted involved the Transportation Act. 
That act, he said, makes it the duty of 
the Secretary of War to maintain in full 
vigor both rail and water transportation, 

It was necessary, therefore, he said, to 
ask the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to ascertain “what is fair under the act 
which is operating.” He said he had been 
Popes , the Commission would make its 
report to him on the subj vithi 
ee time. ek Vaan S 

“Congress,” said Secretary Hurley. “ 
Specifically enjoined me to take we. = 
— a ae in full vigor both 
re and water rates. T i 
the matter very much.” — 

‘ Duty Imposed by Congress 

ecretary Hurley said that he : 
ferred with southern Senators on the poe 
ject, some of whom had approached him 
he said, “with the attitude of ascertain- 
ing the facts rather than telling me what 
I should do.” Other Senators who have 
understood the Situation, he said, had 
pointed out that in their opinions the 
present rate was conducive to the grow- 
ers in the vicinity of Helena and Mem- 
phis, but was not conducive to the inland 
cotton growers. “The fight,” he said, “is 
essentially between rail and truck, so that 
when it came to a pene of rates we 
had to appeal to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to make available the facts.” 









I suppose I'm like most people 


who read the newspapers... 
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than I read th 


and I certain 
and the way i 


cigarette, too, 


“T’d never 


—five men ar 


after all, they 


good things at 


“Of course, 


I DON’T read ail the ads, any more 


e whole of any newspaper or mag- 


azine. But I do read a good many of them. 


“Recently I’ve been reading more than ‘usual, 


y like what Chesterfield has to say 
t is said. I would probably like the 


but somehow I just haven’t got 


’round to trying it. 
“Come to think of it, I can’t tell you why I 
smoke this other cigarette. It’s more from habit, 


I suppose, than for any real reason. 


thought about it before, but last 


night, at a party, I noticed eight of my friends 


id three girls—who had qhanged 


to Chesterfields. They told me that Chesterfields 
are milder, that they taste better, that they just 
seem to satisfy. 


cigarettes are a small thing, but, 


give me a lot of pleasure, and a 
+ 


cigarette like Chesterfield that you hear such 


,0ut, must be good. Anyway, I’ve 


just bought my first package of Chesterfields, 
and I believe I’ll find them just like the ads say 
7  —milder—taste better—pure—satisf/y.” 
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Benefits Refused |Dissent in Rail 
Under Employer’s| 


Liability Statute|Three Justices Voice 





Supreme Court Holds Rail 
Employe Not Engaged in 
Work Incidental to Inter- | 
state Commerce | 


Three members of the Supreme 
Court of the United States dissented 
from the majority ruling that the pro- 
vision of the “car-hire_ settlement 
rules” of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission granting short-line ter- 
minal roads two days free time is dis- 
criminatory and therefore void. 7 

(The full text of the majority opin- 
ion, written by Mr. Justice Sutherland 
in the case _of Chicago, Rock Island 
and Pacific Railway Co. et al, v. United 
States et al., No. 69, was published 
in the issue of Nov. 24.) e : 

In his dissenting opinion, Mr. Justice 
Stone declares that the free time al- 
lowance was proper, since the so-called 
“per diem” is peculiarly burdensome 
to short lines engaged in terminal and 
originating services, and that such 
classification of the short lines apart 
from the_ trunk lines is valid. Mr. 
Justices Holmes and Brandeis con- 
curred in his view. . 

The opinion of Mr. Justice Stone 





Cxuricaco AND NorTH WESTERN RAILWAY 
CoMPANY 


v. 
EUGENE BOLLE. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 60 


On writ of certiorari to the Appellate | 
Court, Second District of Illinois. | 
SaMUEL H. Capy «(Ray N. VAN DOREN and | 
NeEtson J. Wiitcox with him on brief), | 
for petitioner; JosEPH D. RYAN for re- | 
spondent. | 
Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 23, 1931 | 
Mr. Justice SUTHERLAND delivered the | 
opinion of the court. i as a clk | 
eS ae , ~| concludes in full text: 
= ee Se t tenn | Fourth. Even assuming the question of 
frei ht Respondent was employed by pe- | the sufficiency of the evidence to be open, 
tiuoner to fire a stationary engine which |it is clear that the Commission had ample 
was utilized to generate “steam for the| evidence before it to show that short lines 
urpose of heating the passenger depot, | were being compelled to bear a dispropor- 
ba age room, and other structures and|tionate burden of car-hire costs. It was 
~ ‘Yr general railroad purposes | undisputed that the per diem system was 
f |adopted by the larger carriers in disre- 
F gard of — of fg 9 noe. 
5 r s while standing | that the per diem rules had been modifie: 
cc ee tee eee, taken |and elaborated by members of the Ameri- 
off of interstate trains moving out of|can Railway Association without giving 
Chicago, were heated when necessary be-|the short lines a voice in the decisions. 
fore being taken up by other interstate|The evidence left no possible question 
trains to be carried back. |that the short lines lost heavily by the 
Steam Used to Heat Structures jreplacement of the mileage system, which 


A way car and bunk cars, converted! ment not in motion, by the per diem sys- 
into stationary structures and occupied by 


? Yi tem, which emphasizes the period of de- 
some of the employes engaged in th€/tention. Short-line witnesses presented a 


track maintenance and bridge and build-| mass of evidence of the time-consuming 
ing departments, were likewise heated; | character of the services performed by 
— yrs meme ee ate | short . lines in terminal “ane originating 
vent freezing: ol a Seg | ~ | operations, including spotting and weigh- 
ing engines employed both in interstate | ing cars, issuing through bills of lading, 
and intrastate traffic. maintaining joint tariffs and computing 

On the occasion in question, the sta-|rates, and, most important of all, the al- 
Oe er te hee ane a ala es eae nee 

, in accordance w e or loadi an , as y 
Erection, scapendent had been making use| under the’ National Demurrage Rules. 
Pf a lecomotive engine as . | (Note No. 19.) 
i loyed he was directed to} 

oer wa i Two-day Allowance 


accompany this locomotive “a i 4! 
place about four miles distant to o an Ts Shortline Feeders 
It was urged that with the two days’ 


a supply of coal. 
For that purpose the engine was at- | allowance to short-line feeders, the trunk 
pened, SO. eur tan Gee peeasen | could still derive more net revenue 
for use in interstate transportaion. While |from the haul than would accrue if the 
coal was being taken upon one of the shipments originated on their own lines 
locomotives, respondent was seriously in-|@t the points of interchange. There = 
d, through what is alleged to have|evidence that operating conditions o 
a th negligence of ‘petitioner. | short lines, because of the very shortness 
“The ae awit of the movement of the’ 0f the haul and physiographical and other 
iodelteene en — was to procure a supply difficulties, are characteristically unfavor- 
of coal for Che purpose of generating able to speed in handling. Many wit- 
steam. Its movement was in no way re- | esses testified that the measurement of 
lated to the contemplated employment of | car-hire costs. by time of detention im- 
the other three locomotives in interstate|POSes a peculiarly heavy burden upon a 
transportation; and its use differed in no/Class of carriers benefited by paragraph 
oo rm the use of the stationary en-|‘5) of the Commission's order, that is, 
pay a that was available , short lines engaged in returning loaded 
ar Oft . E ‘ eyed to Fire Engines _| C275 empty, or empty cars loaded, to trunk 
en Emp 


|line connections, because, unlike other 
There is evidence that respondent, at|lines engaged only in part in such op- 
other times, had been engaged in sup- erations, they never have the opportunity 
plying other engines with coal and wa~ | of averaging gains and losses, the ad- 
ter, firing live engines, and turning a|vantage of a long haul with the disad- 
turntable; but his employment at_ the | vantage of a short. (Note No. 20.) 
time of the injury was confined to firing! Jn corroboration of this testimony a 
the stationary or locomotive engine for preat amount of evidence was received. as 
the sole purpose of producing steam. The|q result of a questionnaire sent to 
character of the work which he did at} short lines desiring to be heard, to show 
other times, therefore, becomes imma-|that the ratio of car-hire expenses to 
terial. Shanks v. Del. Lack, & West.| total expenses, and of car-hire costs to 
R. R., 239 U. S. 556, 558; Chi., Burlington | expenses was substantially higher for the 
€. ene R. v. Harrington, 241 U. S. — lines than for their trunk line con- 
i, ‘ |nections. Upon such a record it can not 
The action was brought under the Fed- | pe said that the Commission could give 
gel ees Pe 2 _ no weight to those considerations 
at. Go, Litie 40, C. 4, U.S. &. reasonably a 
damages for the injury. There have been could not reasonably conclude that the 


5 “af short lines were entitled to relief; on the 
three trials of the case. In the first the contrary, the evidence justified the con- 


rooms es red 
at Waukegan, 
The steam was also used to heat sub-| 





verdict and judgment was for the re-|clusion that the per diem basis enforced 
versed ‘by “the. inermediate appellate |X threatened to be enforced against them 


by the American Railway Association 
would, in fact, result in transferring to 
larger roads part of the legitimate rev- 
enues of the short lines, and thus would 
deprive them of their property without 
any process of law whatever. 

Fifth. The Commission's order does not 
|go beyond the relief to which the short 
lines showed themselves entitled, nor does 
it prescribe a formula unreasonably bur- 


court, upon the ground that the evidence 
failed to show that respondent was en- 
gaged in interstate commerce when in- 
jured. 235 Ill. App. 380. This judgment 
of the appellate court was reversed by the 
supreme court, 324 Ill. 479. : 
After remand, there was another trial 
resulting in a directed verdict and judg- 
ment for petitioner; and this judgment 
the appellate court, following the decision 


f the supreme court of the State, re-|densome upon their trunk-line connec- 
versed. ‘201 Ill. App. 623. Upon the third | tions, nor is it based upon _an improper | 
trial, judgment upon a verdict was _en- classification. Paragraph (5) is strictly 


limited to cars which are used by short 


tered in favor of the respondent. This 
the appellate court affirmed, 258 Ill. App. 
545, and the supreme court refused certi- 
orari to review the cause. 5 

The appellate court, in holding upon 
the first appeal that respondent was not 
engaged in interstate commerce, applied 
the rule laid down in the Shanks case, 
supra; and in so doing was clearly right. 

The railroad company which was sued 
in the Shanks case maintained a large 
machine shop for repairing locomotives 
used in both interstate and _ intrastate 
traffic. While employed in this shop, 
Shanks was injured through the negli- 
gence of the company. 


Shanks Case Decision Cited 
Usually he was employed in repair work, | 
but on the occasion ef the injury he was 
engaged solely in taking down, and put- 
ting into a new location, an overhead 
countershaft through which power was 


and to that extent is accurately framed 
to meet the only substantial complaint 
which the short lines made. It is also 
apparently limited to carriers engaged ex- 
clusively in such service: and appellants 
suggest that the resulting exclusion 
roads performing any amount of inter- 


241 U. S. 641, as appears from the decison 
of the State court (126 Minn. 172), an 
cmploye was engaged in wheeling a barrow 
of coal to heat the shop in which other 
employes were at work repairing cars that 
had been, and were to be, used in interstate 
traffic. The State court held that the 
employe came within 
ground that the work which he was doing 
was a part of the interstate commerce in 
which the carrier was engaged, and cited 
Pedersen v. Del., Lack. & West. R. R. Co., 


communicated to some of the machinery 229 U. S. 146. 

used in the repair work. ; _This court. however, repudiated that 
The Employers’ Liability Act provides| view, and reversed in an opinion per 

that “every common carrier by ‘railroad 


curlam_on the authority of the Shanks 
case. In New York Central R.°*R. Co. v. 
White, 24% U. S. 188, 192, it was held, ap- 
plying the test of the Shanks case, that 
employment in guarding tools, intended 
tor use in the construction of a new 


while engaging in commerce between any 
of the several States * * * shall be liable 
in damages to any person suffering in- 
jury while he is employed by such car- | 
rier in such commerce,” if the injury be 
due to the negligence of the carrier, etc. 
This court, at page 558, after quoting the 
words of the act, laid down the follow- 
ing test for determining whether the em- 
ploye, in any given case. comes within 
them: 

“Having in mind the nature and usual 
course of the business to which the act’! 
relates and the evident purpose of Con- 
gress in adopting the act, we think it 
speaks of interstate commerce, not in a 
technical sense, but in a practical one 
better suited to the occasion ‘see Swift & 
Co. v. United States, 196 U. S. 375, 398), 
and that the true test of employment 
in such commerce in the sense intended 
is, was the employe at the time of the 
injury engaged in interstate transporta- 
tion or in work so closely related to it as 
to be practically a part of it.” 

It will be observed that the word used 
in defining the test is “transportation,” | 
not the word “commerce.” The two words 
were not regarded as interchangeable, but 


commerce, had no such direct relation to 
interstate transportation as was contem- 
plated by the Employers’ Liability Act. 

The rule announced by the Shanks case 
has been categorically restated and ap- 
plied also in the following cases among 
others: So. Pac. Co. v. Industrial Acci- 
dent Comm.¥ 251 U. S. 259, 263: Indus- 
trial Commission v. Davis, 259 U. S. 182, 
185; B. & O. S. W. R. R. v. Burtch, 263 
U. S. 540, 543. The applicable test thus 
firmly established is not to be shaken 
by the one or two decisions of this court 
where, inadvertently, the word “commerce” 
has been employed instead of the word 
“transportation.” 

Plainly, the respondent in the present 


rule. At the time of receiving his in- 
jury he was engaged in work not inci- 


nishing of 


a = al i means for heating the sta- 
as conveying different meanings. Com- | tion and other structures of the company. 
merce covers the whole field of which! His duty ended when he had produced a 
transportation is only a part; and the 5 


J supply of ste or 
word of narrower signification was chosen 4 team for that purpose. 


understandingly and deliberately as the 
appropriate term. 

The business of a railroad 
carry on commerce generally. It is en- 
gaged in the transportation of persons 
and things in commerce; and hence the 
test of whether an employe at the time 
of his injury is engaged in interstate com- 
merce, within the meaning of the Act, 
naturally must be whether he was en- | 
gaged in interstate transportation or in 
work so closely related to such transporta- 


| cifie use. 


y , whe = a 
insnat aa Not in Interstate Transportation 


rectly, in the transportation of anything 
It is plain that his work was not 


closely related to such 
to cause it to be practically a part of iv 
Certainly that work was no more closely 


}related to transportation than 





Handed Down b: 





imposed no car-hire whatever for equip- | 


all | 


and | 


lines in terminal or originating services; | 


of | 


the Act, on the! 


depot and tracks to be used in interstate | 


case does not bring himself within the 


dental to transportation in interstate com- | 
merce, but purely incidental to the fur- 


l He had 
nothing to do with its distribution or spe- 


Indeed, what he produced was not used 
or intended to be used, directly or indi- 
7 in 
interstate transportation and was not so 
transportation as 


Car-hire Case Duty on Sewed Hats 


| Is Filed by Minority of Court Listed for Hearing 





Bureau of Customs Schedules 
Argument Dec. 7 to Hear 
Various Protests 


Opinion as to Ruling 
y Supreme Court 


| The Bureau of Customs has scheduled 
a hearing to be held Dec. 7 at which offi- 
mediate service, however slight, is ar-|cials will consider protests that have been 
bitrary and unreasonable. Whatever the | filed against its classification for duty pur- 
proper construction of the order, and|poses of sewed hats imported into the 
| whatever the justice of any complaint by | United States, according to oral announce- 
|} @ carrier of the class excluded, it is suffi- | ment, Nov. 28, by F. A. X. Eble, Commis- 
cient answer here that appellants do not|sioner of Customs. Among the protests 
themselves belong to that class, Roberts | already filed, Mr. Eble said, is one from 
& Schaefer Co. v. Emmerson, 271 U. S.!the Government of Italy. 

50, 54, 55, and cannot complain’ that the| Mr. Eble said both domestic producers 
|Commission’s order was not given a/and importers will send representatives to 


| Wider application. |the hearing, and the embassy of the Italy 
The order also excludes terminal or 


| originating carriers of more than 100 miles 
{in length, a class to which appellants do 
|belong. The opinion of the court con- 
|cedes that the two-day allowance would 
| be valid if made to all railroads, but in- 
sists that an allowance which could be} 
| made to all can not be made to a selected 
class, the short lines which perform ter- 
| minal services. The contention is in ef- 





Vives. 





Coal Mining Lease Held 


For purposes of taxation, a coal-mining 


| fect that the Commission, confronted with | leasehold is real estate and not personal | 
| evidence of the peculiarly onerous oper- | property, the Kentucky Court’ of Appeals 


; ation of per diem charges on terminal|has held, affirming a judgment of the 
| and originating movements, had power to! Harlan Circuit Court. The case is en- 
relieve it, if at all, only by establishing! titled Commonwealth v. 


}@ system of universal reclaim for | Creek Coal Co. ce ad 
terminal and originating car-hire costs. “The importance of the question, the | 
analogous to switching reclaim and/court said, “lies in the fact that real es- 


|running in favor of all carriers engaged 
in such service. But the Commission’s|sonalty must pay 50 cents on each $100 
authority is not restricted either by sec-|of taxable value.” one 

tion 1 (14) or by the Constitution to|. “A review of the cases,” the opinion con- 
granting relief to all or none, regardless! cluded, “results inevitably in the conclu- 
of their need. There was abundant evi-!|sion that the rights created by a coal 
dence that the per diem system equalized | lease conferring upon the lessee for a long 
itself for trunk line carriers through the term of years ihe right to remove and 
averaging of gains and losses from long dispose of the coal, perhaps to exhaustion, 
and short hauls. There was no evidence coupled with the right to build and main- 
that the trunk lines regarded that system tain tipples, miners’ houses and other 


as unfair. The limitation of the order | fixtures, constitutes real estate for the 
to carriers of less than 100 miles engaged| purpose of taxation under our present 
exclusively in terminal or _ originating statutes.” | 


| Services, whose special situation rendered, 
the per diem peculiarly burdensome to 
them, falls well within the bounds of rea- 
sonable classification marked out by the 
decisions of this court. Wilson vy. New, 
243 U. S. 332, 354, and cases cited. 


Stabilization Wheat 


| OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., Nov. 28. 

|Remedy Shaped | The Attorney Generel of Seen, © 
” Berry King, has held that wheat ow 

~ mee the Evil the Grain Stabilization Board and 


| by 
Nor was the Commission’s action within | stored in the State is not subject to taxa- 
the class chosen unreasonable. A remedy 


may, and, in the present case, must be 
| shaped to meet the evil. Instead of aban- 
doning the per diem system altogether 
|for the benefit of the comparatively few 
jroads prejudiced by it, the Commission 
lightened its burden upon them by a rule | 
of thumb no more crude or arbitrary ia it| 


the Federal Farm Board. 





Gift of Cigarette Papers 


the principle of per diem ivself. Had it 
returned all roads to a mileage basis, or, 
jas the opinion of the court suggests, al- 
lowed the two days to all roads, the short 
|lines would equally have been relieved of 
|the disadvantages of per diem, but the 
trunk lines would have lost its advantages. 
The remedy given by the Commission re- 
tains the benefits of per diem and relieves | 
the short lines of the brunt of the burden | 
arising from the two free days accorded 
| shippers, whife leaving them to bear the 
other special costs created by a time meas- 
ure for short hauls, and conforms to the 
urgent suggestions of trunk line witnesses ( J ee were “ 
that any practicable rule must be simple | paid for the two articles or is represented 
|of statement and ready of application. It| by the purchase of the package of tobacco. 
is less extreme in result than the device|A statement appearing upon the package 
|of switching reclaim, in approval of which| to the effect that the cigarette papers 
this court and the Commission agree, and| were given away would not change the 
which was designed to relieve carriers| actual fact of sale. The phrase “except 
whose services, many witnesses testified,| aS above provided” appearing in the last 


Pierre, S. Dak., Nov. 28. 

A dealer who —— ower a 
apers upon the purchase of a can 

| Sotolcinng Tebecee. is liable to the South 


eral’s office of that State has just ruled. 
The concluding portion of the opinion 
follows in full text: - 
Where a book, package or set of cig- 
arette papers is delivered with a package 
of tobacco sold at any price, it is my 
opinion that the cigarette . papers have 
een sold just as truly as has the pack- 
age of tobacco. It is immaterial whether 
the consideration consists of the moygey 


are distinguishable from those of these | sentence of Section 4 and referred to by | 


short lines only by being performed under | 
a switching rather than a line haul rate. 
ey all the 141 short line witnesses 
estified to the average detention period |. ) ‘ 
of cars qn their lines, and many of them|ing tobdcco and cigarette papers must 


you has reference to the possession of 


cases before display or sale. 


| to the amount of car-hire whi y | have a dealer’s license, and that the cig-| 
| C bs one Nitendo | arette papers must be stamped in the, 


incurred under the Commission’s proposed | 
|rule. The record justifies the opinion that | 
ay con pe aM the short lines escape | 
e payment of substantial sums, and then | »alere i “¢ y 
;Only under circumstances as exceptional De ale rs m Farm Produce 
as those created by the midnight rule 
already mentioned. The weighing of evi- 
dence of this sort is peculiarly a matter | 
to be left to the administrative “tribunal | 
| appointed by law and informed by ex- 
perience.” Illinois Central R. R. Co. v. 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 206 U. 
|S. 441, 454. No adequate reason has been 
}advanced for rejecting the conclusion 
| Which that tribunal drew from the evi- 
dence presented to it. 


Found Short Lines 


manner required by Section 4. 





ATLANTA, Ga., Nov. 28. 

The exemption of agricultural products 
from the Georgia sales tax ends when 
| such products leave the‘hands of the pro- 
ducer, the Georgia Tax Commissioner, 
Paul Doyal, has held. The ruling reverses 
|a previous ruling of the Commissioner’s 
office and, according to Mr. Doyal, steps 
will be taken to collect back taxes due 


| from various manufacturers and ware- 
° Y housemen. Cotton warehouses, textile 
Paying Large Charges manufacturers, turpentine semanere, 7 
| Sixth. The Commission, under the au-| Various other dealers are indebted to the 
thority conferred by paragraph (14) to| State for more than $200,000 under the 
establish reasonable rules and practices|‘Uling, the Commissioner declared. 





for car service, “including the compensa- 
tion to be paid for the use of ony * ='s 
car,” is empowered to make orders of the 
character issuéd in this investigation with- 
out earns a division's case to re- 
view the rate structure and financial con- y 
dition of every carrier in the country, Purnii r t, Cus. Ber, . 
aa ee . appeliante e the | panks are not subject to property eo 
ary is ase on. grounds £0|2.-.. «4 ituti , 

eeerens i er to deny the ex- aes such SS eteie> Sinmel a6 Gaia 
istence of the power or to render zi oy 

impossible its effective exercise. It js | Homa, J. Beery King, has 90 riled. 
| urged that the effect of the Commission’s ere eee tee ne ee 
order is to require a transfer of revenue 
from appellants and other roads similarly 
situated to the designated short-line car- 
riers; that rates, divisions, and financial 
condition of the railroads were not in is- 
sue; and that the Commission .can not | 
|avoid the rules gwoverning the fixing of 
divisions by effecting a redistribution of 
revenue between carriers under the guise 
;of regulation of car-hire. But as any 
| alteration in the rules governing compen- 
sation for the use of cars authorized by 
section 1 (14) necessarily aftectt the reve- 
nues of the carriers concerned, the argu- 
ment amounts to an assertion that there 
can be none except in a divisions case. 


Bank Furniture Exempt 
From Tax in Oklahoma 





Tax Deduction Denied Firm 
Building Community House 


A corporation which spent $50,000 in 


|is not entitled to a deduction therefor in 
| computing its State income tax, the North 
| Carolina Attorney General’s office has ad- 
| vised Commissioner of Revenue, A. J. Max- 
well. The house was built by the cor- 


; permanent use of the community consist- 
ing largely of its employes, the opinion 
lexplained. The amount expended is not 
_In so far as the apellants’ imputation | deductible as an ordinary and necessary 
is that the Commission was less concerned | expense, it was held. 

with fair apportionment of car-hire costs | 


than with financial rehabilitation f weak ® : 
lines, it may be said shortly that this is | Bill to Tax Chain Stores 
Filed in Massachusetts 





without support in the record. The Com- 
mission did consider, and properly so, the 
relation between car costs and total op- 
erating costs of short lines, and between 
car costs and revenues from joint hauls. 
It found that the short lines were paying 
disproportionately large sums for the use 
of cars; and it found further that their 
rates and divisions had not customarily 
been adjusted with relation to such costs. 
(Note No. 21.) The Commission's power 
to remedy an unfair basis of car-hire 
apportionment is not confined to remitting 
a aioe carriers to the uncertainties | 
ol rate litigation which, but for that un-| i 
fairness, would be unnecessary, and which | °F Jaw, for the assumption that the 
|Opens up a multitude of unrelated ques- | tions involved in an apportionment o 
tions serving only to obscure the imme-|Car-hire, at least in cases like the pres. 
diate issue. Many of the short lines are|€nt, are not separable from those involved 
not able financially to litigate a divisions|in a divisions case, or for the assertion 
case. Rates established to absorb unduly ae ne poses ee — panes mer 
teavy car-hire costs, moreover, must ; 
themselves be unduly high; and in many | independently of its power to order a divi- 
instances would defeat the object of re-|Sion of a joint rate. _ 
lief. Finally, the Commission is without! Considerations especially applicable to 
| Jurisdiction to adjust many divisions of |coal cars placed on mine sidings on the 
intrastate rates. Its authority over car-|short lines for loading, but analogous to 
hire charges is without such limitation. | those which led to the two-day allowance 
The Commission considered at length its | for cars of other types, support the con- 
power and duty to apportion car-hire costs | clusion of the Commission that the per 
independently of divisions. Its judgment | diem rule should not operate at all in the 
that they should be dealt with, under ,the|case of the former. It suffices to say that 
authority conferred by section 1 (14), Was| the difference is based upon the peculiar 
in accordance with the unvaried practice! character of this wom ane of a wee 
Y  aemeea trea inating service rendered. and particularly 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 28. 


| been filed with the clerk of the Massa- 
| chusetts House of Representatives by Rep- 


| fees ranges from $10 to $250. 

of the trunk lines, whose traffic and trans- 
| portation departments have customarily 
kept divisions and car-hire rigidly di- 


was that Note No. 19.—Note 10, supra. See Loree, | wean the tact hes yner the oe 
: ae , ;of the employe in the Harrington case, | OP. cit. Supra, note 14, p. 322 et seq.; also pp.| demurrage rules short lines are forbidden 
ie ~ 2 ee tt past = - r | Who placed coal in the chutes for the use | 264, 268 et seq. showing a great preponder-| to collect any demurrage on coal cars 
ince e BECISIO n ae . nan +S c ase, | of locomotives engaged in interstate trans- ance of car time occupied by loading and so placed. See Demurrage on Coal & Coke. 
the test there laid down has been steadily | os aS . . we unloading and terminal and delivery move-|199 T. © C. 554. The principle involved 
adhered to, and never intentionally de-|POrtation; or that of the employe in the! ment. “There is general agreement between haing the came an th ee ae 
parted from or otherwise stated. ‘It js | Cousins case, who supplied coal for heat-| (sic) the railroad men that the time con-|2€!ng the same as nat underlying each 
necessary to refer to only a few of the|!™8 the shop in which cars used in in- sumed by an average car on the road is very Of the other provisions of the order, this 
CSS : ha P terstate traffic were repaired. The work | i™significant in comparison with that in the! one, like the others, should not have been 
decisions. In Chi., Burlington & Q. R. R.| ‘€ § E pé . Trin a a had ; ce pagal sey 
; | — am sie (iain Te at | terminal and intermediate yard and for load- disturbed unless an examination of the 
5 > , of the e:iployes in those cases and that am n oO 
Sarees. Supa. Sa employe fa, |Of the fespondent here are. in fact. eo | 128 .®8d unloading.” Shih-Hsuan King, Rail-| evidence disclosed that it was not rea- 
gaged in placing coal in coal chutes, |) iy ale mcent. here are, in fact, SO | road Freight Car Service—Control by the Car camaintn 
thence to be supplied to locomotives en- | early alike in their lack of necessary re- gervice Division of the American Railway | °O ae. J 
gaged in interstate traffic, was held not| lationship to interstate transportation, as | Association p. 67. The judgment should be affirmed. 
> pove, met dee lent ad ees pam in principle _ same. Note No. 20.—See note 14, supra Mr. Justice Hommes and Mr. Justice 
n inois Central R. . Co. Vv. Cousins, udgment reversed. 6 Note No. 21.—See note 11, supra. 


Branplgs join in this opinion. 


| Government will send its legal representa- | 


As Realty in Kentucky 


FranKrorT, Ky., Nov. 28.! 


Eikhorn Piney | 


tate takes a rate of 30 cents whilst per-| 


Not Taxable in Oklahoma | 


/tion if purchased with Federal funds by | 


Taxable in South Dakota | 


Dakota cigarette tax, the Attorney Gen-| 


unopened original shipping packages or | 


It is therefore my opinion that one sell- 


Subject to Georgia Tax | 


The Attorney General of Okla- | 


RateicH, N. C., Nov. 28. | 


| the construction of a “community house” | 


| poration and conveyed to trustees for the | 


A bill proposing a chain store tax has; 


, resentative T. Peterson. The schedule of | 


vorced. There is no basis, either in fact | 
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Summary of New Cases File 
On Docket of Supreme Court 





Proceedings in Which Printed Petitions or 
| Statements Have Been Placed on Record 





SUMMARY follows of cases, arranged according to subject matter, docketed on 
the appellate docket during the past week in the clerk’s office of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in which printed petitions or statements have been 


| Each item includes an index line of the subject matter, a short statement of the 


the lower court’s opinion or order. 


Constitutional law 
Mortgages). 

Contracts (see Corporations). 

Corporations—Directors—Liability to credi- 
tors—Repeal of constitutional provision 
creating right of action—Effect as to pend- 
ing action—Impairment of contract @bli- 
gations—Vested rights— 


(see Corporations; Fish; 





court that the repeal of the provision of the 
California constitution giving the creditors 
of a corporation a right of action against 
the directors for money embezzled or mis- 
appropriated by the officers of the corpora- 
tion extinguished and abated a cause of ac- 
tion under such provision of the constitu- 
tion pending at th 
the ground that the repeal was retroactive, 
that the remedy of the creditors of the cor- 
poration against the directors, although con- 
tractual, was subject to the power, reserved 
in another section of the constitution, to 
repeal laws concerning corporations, and 
that the creditors’ right of action against 
the directors was not a vested property right 
of which they could not be deprived by the 
repeal of the provision of the constitution 
creating such right of action, impaired the 
obligation of contracts in violation of the 
Federal Constitution.—Coombes v. Getz, No. 
528; Calif. Sup. Ct., cert. (1 Pac. (2d) 992). 
Courts (see Removal of causes). 


Fish—Protection and regulation—Statutory 
provisions—Validity— 

Whether Chaff. 185 of General Laws of 
Oregon, 1931, prohibiting fishing from a boat 
on a portion of the McKenzie River is based 
upon a proper classification having for its 
purpose and intending to preserve the fish- 
ing interests of the State, or violates the 
Fourteenth Amendment by denying to peti- 
| tioners the right and privilege of fishing 

from boats, whereas the owners of land ad- 
joining the banks of the river are given a 
monopoly of fishing therein.—-Thomas et al., 
etc.. v Dana et al., etc.. No. 529; D. C., D. 
Oreg., appl. (Aug. 31, 1931). 

Master and servant (see Workmen's Com- 
pensation). 


deficiency in court of law— 
Whether, under Florida statutes, com- 
plainant in a mortgage foreclosure suit, who 


| equity court's jurisdiction to adjudicate his 

right to-a deficiency decree and in whose 
behalf the court rendered a decree for a 
part of 
mortgag and his grantee who covenanted 
im the deed to assume and pay the mort- 





gage debt, can afterwards go into a court of 


law and obtain a judgment for the re- 
| mainder of the claimed deficiency against 
| the original mortgagor on the same cause 
of action, after applying the proceeds of the 
foreclosure sale and that portion of the de- 
ficiency allowed by the equity court to the 
obligation secured by the mortgage.—Girard 
Trust Co., etc., v. Ocean & Lake Realty Co., 
No. 530; Cragin et al., etc., v. Palm Beach 
Ocean, Realty Co., No. 531; Fla. Sup. Ct., 
appl. (March 28, 1931 (133 So. 569); June 
24, 1931). 


Mortgages — Foreclosure—Deficiency—Statu- 
tory provisions—Impairment of obligation 
of contracts— 
Whether proviso of chap. 13625 of Acts of 

Florida, 1929, that no suit at law to recover 

deficiency shall be maintained against orig- 

inal mortgagor in cases where mortgage is 
for purchase price of property involved and 
| where original mortgagee becomes purchaser 
thereof at foreclosure sale and also is 
granted a deficiency decree against the orig- 
inal mortgagor, as applied retroactively to 
forbid recovery in a court of law for the re- 
mainder of the claimed deficiency, impairs 
the obligation of contracts, in violation of 
Art. I, sec. 10 and the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution, by de- 
priving appellant of rights under chap. 11993 
of Acts of 1927, providing that ‘in all suits 
for foreclosure of mortgages, the entry of a 
deficiency decree for any portion of a de- 
ficiency, should one exist, shall be within 
sound discretion of the court, but com- 
plainant shall also have the right to sue 
at common law to recover such deficiency.” 
—Girard Trust Co., ete., v. Ocean & Lake 
Realty Co., No. 530; Cragin et al., etc., 
Palm Beach Ocean Realty Co., No. 531: Fla. 
| Sup. Ct., appl. (March 28, 1931 (133 So. 569); 
| June 24, 1931), 
Receivers (see Removal of causes), 
| Removal of causes—Removal by persons not 
parties to State court action—Suit for re- 
| ceiver of drainage district—Jurisdiction of 


< 


Federal court to appoint receiver subse- 
quently to appoipiment of by 
State court— 
| Whether trustees named in deeds of trust 
| of a drainage district, 
| toa State court action against the district 
and its directors for the appointment of a 
receiver with authority to use the funds of 
the district for the repair of the drainage 
system, could remove the action to a Fed- 
eral court by lodging in the Federal court 
a transcript of the record in the State court, 
and whether the Federal court erred in re- 
fusing to remand the cause to the State 
| court, in appointing a receiver in an action 


receiver 





Whether a decision of a California State | 


time of such repeal, on | 


Mortgages—Foreclosure—Deficiency—Right of j 
action to recover remainder of claimed 


by his pleadings invoked the exercise of the | 


he deficiency claimed against the | 


who were not parties | 


question involved as shown by the petition or statement of the appealing party, 
the title and number of the case, the lower court whose cecision is sought to be 
reviewed, the procedure followed in seeking review, and the citation to, or date of, 








, stituted by the trustees in such Federal 
court for the appointment of a receiver for 
| the district. and in ordering the State court 
| receiver to deliver the property to the Fed- 
eral court receiver, on the ground that the 
removal was a nullity in that a stranger to 
the State court action could not cause the 


removal of the cause to the Federal court | 


under the Removal Act (28 U. S. C. A., 71) 


which limits the right to removal to de- | 


fendants who were actual parties to the suit, 

and on the ground that the Federal court, 

a court of concurrent jurisdiction, could not 

deprive the State court of its previously ac- 

quired jurisdiction and seize the property in 
the custody of the State court by virtue of 
such first acquired jurisdiction.—Drainage 

District No. 17, etc., v. Guardian Trust Co., 

etc., et al., No. 532; C. C. A. 8, cert. (52 

F. (2d) 579). 

Workmen’s compensation—Award of com- 
pensation—Affirmance by State supreme 
court—Relationship of parties as question 
e fact as distinguished from question of 
aw— 

Whether the California Supreme Court's 
affirmance of an award of a California In- 
dustrial Accident Commission against the 
owner of an orchard of compensation for 
the death of a person who was killed while 
blasting a tree on the orchard, and its af- 
firmance of an award against the owner of 
the orchard of compensation for injuries 
sustained by another person who was assist- 
ing the deceased in blasting, on the ground 
that the Commission’s determination that 
the deceased and the injured person were 
employes of the owner of the orchard and 
not, as claimed by the owner, her tenant 
and an employe of the tenant, under a 
written contract with the deceased by which 
she had “leased and farmlet” the orchard 
to him and by which he had covenanted to 
occupy and work the orchard at his own 
cost and expense, to employ a sufficient 
number of farm hands for such purpose, to 
deliver the crop to a designated fruit grow- 
ers association of which the owner of the 
orcosrd was a member and divide the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the fru.t with the owner, 
was @ determination of a question of fact. 
conclusive on the court under the Work- 
men's Compensation Act, and not, 
claimed by the owner, a question of law 
involving the construction of the written 
contract, denied the owner and her insur- 
ance carrier due process of law in violation 
of the Fourteenth Amendment.—Carlson et 
al. v. Industrial Accident Commission et al., 


Nos. 533-4; Calif. Sup. Ct., cert. (82 Calif. 
Dec. 179). 





Calendar of Hearings 
Before Supreme Court 
The so-called Wesiern Grain Rate Case, 


jin which western carriers are seeking to 
| enjoin the enforcement of an order of the 


Interstate Commerce Commission gener- 
| ally increasing the freight rates of grain 
;and grain 


” products in western territory, 
will be argued before the Supreme Court 
of the United States the week of Nov. 30. 
_ The call announced by the clerk also 
|includes the original case of The State 


| of Wyoming v. The State of Colorado, in- | 


| volving the rights of the citizens of the 
| respective States 
| Laramie River. The case will be heard on 

a motion to dismiss the bill of complaint. 
|, Other cases in which arguments will be 

heard, by the court during the coming 
| week include one relating to an ordinance 
| of Cincinnati regulating the business of 


renting “driverless” antomobiles, another | 


| pertaining the application of the Virginia 
Sunday law to the operation of a minia- 
| ture golf rource, and cases involving the 
| Validity of the law, and three cases in- 
| volving th etax laws of New York, Illinois, 
Kentucky and Mississippi. 

The list of cases set for hearing during 
the week of Nov. 30, as prepared in the 
clerk’s office, subject to change in con- 
formity with the action of counsel and 
the court therein, follows: 
| No. 63. Hodge Drive-It-Yourself Co. et al v. 


| City of Cincinnati et al. 
No. 71. 


National Bank of New York. 

No. 72. Broad-Grace Arcade Corp. v. Bright, 
Mayor, etc., et al. 
wn 77. Chapel State Theater Co. vy. 
No. 79. Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R. Co. 
Industrial Commission, etc., et al. 

Yo. 84. Mathews et al. v. Rodgers et al. 


Hooper, 


Vv. 


Nos, 86-87. Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Railway 
| Co. v. Churchill, etc. F 
No. 178. Stratton, Secretary of State, etc., 


v. St. Louls Southwestern Railway Co. 
| No. 15, Original. State of Wyoming v. State 
| of Colorado. 

No. 287. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
| Way Co. et al. v. United States et al. 

Nos. 300-301. Southern Railway Co. et al. 
| v. Commonwealth of Kentucky. 


Decisions of 


THE SUPREME CouRT 


j 





COURTS—Federal courts—Su 


Published in Full Text In This Issue 


preme Court—Jurisdiction—Appeal from judgment 


| 
| discharging defendant on special plea to indictment— 


A judgment of a’ Federal distric 
indicted for refusal to give infor 
who had interposed a special plea 
he would be required to give s 
Fifth Amendment to the Federal 
directly to the Supreme Court of 
giving the court jurisdiction to rev 
when the defendant has not been 
unless reversed, was to bar 
| States v. Murdock. 


CRIMINAL LAW—Indictment—Ss 
issue— 


issue.—United States v. Murdock. 


buildings—Application of Federal Act— 





for the purpose of generating steam 


A railroad employe who was injured w 


t court discharging a defendant who had been 
mation as to income tax return deductions and 
alleging that if compelled to give the information 
elf-incriminating testimony, in violation of the 
Constitution, was appealable by the Government 
the United States under Criminal Appeals Act 
iew a judgment sustaining a special plea in bar 
put in jeopardy, since the effect of the judgment, 
further prosecution for the offense charged.—United 
(Sup. Ct. U. S.)\—6 U. S. Daily, 2210, Nov. 30, 1931. 





pecial plea—Matter determinable under general 


In a prosecution for wilful failure to disclose information to a Federal revenue 
agent for computation of Federal income tax the court erred 
defendant leave to interpose a special plea alleging that the disclosure of the in- 
| formation sought might incriminate him in violation of the Fifth Amendment, 

since the matter so alleged was a matter of defense de 


in granting the 


terminable under the general 


(Sup. Ct. U. S..—6 U.S. Daily, 2210, Nov. 30, 1931. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT—Employment in interstate commerce— 
Injury sustained while procuring coal for generation of steam with which to heat 





hile assisting in procuring a supply of coal 
with which to heat the passenger depot, 


baggage room and other structures and rooms used for general railroad purposes, 


| Was not entitled to recover therefor in an action under the Federal Employers’ 
Liability Act, since at the time he received the injury he was not engaged in work 
incidental to transportation in interstate commerce; the character of-the work in 


which he had previously been engaged was immaterial since the nature of the 
| work being performed at the time of the injury determines the question of whether 
the recovery may be had under the Federal Act.—Chicago and North Western 


| Railway Co. v. Bolle. 


(Sup. Ct. U. S.).—6 U. S. Daily, 2210, Nov. 30, 1931. 





| INTERNAL REVENUE—Offenses—Wilful failure to supply information for com- 
putation of income tax—Incrimination under State statutes as ground for refusal 


to disclose information— 


| A Federal income taxpayer could not refuse to supply a revenue agent informa- 


tion for the computation of the tax under the Federal Revenue Act, on the ground 


State law.—United States v. Murdock. 
30, 1931. 


| that the information would tend to incriminate him under State statutes, since 
| investigations for Federal purposes may not be prevented by matters depending on 
| (Sup. Ct. U. S.)—6 U. S. Daily, 2210, Nov. 





| INTERNAL REVENUE—Offenses—Wilful failure to supply information for com- 
putation of income tax—Determination, in proceedings to compel answer, of right 
to refuse to supply information as condition precedent to prosecution— 

A person who refused to disclose to a Federal revenue agent the recipients of 
sums of money which he had deducted in making Federal income tax returns as 
sums of money paid to others, on the ground that the disclosure of the information 
might incriminate him, could be prosecuted for wilful failure to supply informa- 
tion for the computation of the tax under the Federal Revenue Act without a 
determination of his right to refuse to divulge the information on such ground in 
proceedings to compel him to answer under other provisions of such act authorizing 
district courts to compel attendance. testimony and production of books, since the 
crime of wilful failure to divulge the information was complete at the time of his 

' refusal to give the information to the revenue agent.—United States v. Murdock. 
| (Sup. Ct. U. S.—6 U. S. Daily, 2210, Nov. 30, 1931. 


as | 


to the waters of the! 


Keating, as Receiver, etc., v. Public | 
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Refusal to Give 
Tax Information 
Is Unwarranted 


Objection Data Would In- 
criminate Under State 
Laws Held Not Defense in 
Federal Prosecution 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 





v. 
Harry Murpock. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 38. 

On appeal from the District Court of the 
United States for the Southern District 
of Illinois. 

THomas D. Tuacuer, Solicitor General 
(Rosert P, REEDER With him on brief), 
for appellant; Harotp J. Banpy and Ep- 
MUND Burke for appellee. 


Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 23, 1931 . 

Mr. Justice ButLer delivered the opinion 
of the court. 

Appellee filed his individual Federal in- 
come tax returns for 1927 and 1928, and 
in each year deducted $12,000 which he 
claimed to have paid to others. An au- 
thorized revenue agent summoned ap 
pellee to appear before him and disclo 
the recipients. Appellee appeared but re- 
|fused to give the information on the 
ground that to do so might incriminate 
and degrade him. . 

He was indicted for such refusal and 
interposed a special plea averring that he 
ought not to be prosecuted under the in- 
dictment because, if he answered the ques- 
tions put to him, he would have given 
information that would have compelled 
him to become a witness against himself 
in violation of the Fifth Amendment and 
|caused him to be subjected to prosecution 
{in the court below for violation of various 
jlaws of the United States, as shown by a 
transcript of the questions asked and an- 
|swers given which he included in his plea. 
The United States demurred to the plea on 
|the grounds that it fails to show that the 
|information demanded would have in- 
jcriminated or subjected defendant to 
|prosecution under Federal law, and that 
|defendant waived his privilege under the 
Fifth Amendment. The court overruled 
the demurrer and entered judgment dis- 
charging defendant. : : 

The judgment necessarily determined 
|that to require defendant to supply the 
|information called for would be to com- 
|pel him to incriminate himself and that 
|therefore he did not unlawfully or will- 
fully refuse to answer. Its effect, unless 
reversed, is to bar further prosecution for 
the offsense charged. It follows unques- 
tionably that, without regard to the par- 
ticular designation or form of the plea or 
its propriety, this court has jurisdiction 
| under the Criminal Appeals Act. (Note No, 
1.) United States v. Barber, 219 U. S. 72, 
| 78. United States v. Oppenheimer, 242@ 
|U. S. 85. United States v. Thompson, 251 
|U. S. 407, 412. United States v. Storrs, 
272 U. S. 652, 655. United States v. Gold- 
man, 277 U. S, 229, 236. 

The offense charged is defined: “Who 
willfully fails to... supply such informa- 
tion (for the computation of any tax im- 
posed by the Act) at the time or times 
required by law or regulations, shall... 
be guilty of a misdemeanor.” ‘(Note No. 2.) 
Other provisions authorize resort to the 
district courts to compel attendance, testi- 
mony and production of books. (Note No, 
3.) While undoubtedly the right of a wit< 
ness to refuse to answer lest he incrimi- 
nate himself may be tested in proceedings 
to compel answer, there is no support for 
the contention that there must be such 
a determination of that question before 
| prosecution for the willful failure so de- 
nounced. By the very terms of the defini- 
; tion the offense is complete at the time 
| of such failure. 


| Immediately in advance of the exami- 
;nation, appellee’s counsel discussed with 
}counsel for the Internal Revenue Bureau 
the matter of appellee’s privilege against 
self-incrimination and stated that he had 
particularly in mind incrimination under 
State law. And at the hearing appellee 
| repeatedly stated that, in answering: “I 
|might incriminate or degrade myself,” he 
had in mind “the violation of a State law 
and not the violation of a Federal law. 

| The transcript included in the plea plainly 
|shows that appellee did not rest his re-@ 
fusal upon apprehension of, or a claim 
for protection against, Federal ‘prosecu- 
tion. The validity of his justificattion 
depends, not upon claims that would have 
been warranted by the facts shown, but 
upon the claim that actually was made. 
The privilege of silence, is solely for the 


benefit of the witness and is deemed 
waived unless invoked. Vajtauer v. Com- 
|missioner of Immigration, 273 U. S. 
1103, 113. 


| The plea does not rest upon any claim 
|that the inquiries were being made to dis- 
cover evidence of crime against State law. 
Nothing of State concern was involved. 
The investigation was under Federal law 
in respect of Federal matters. The in- 
formation sought was appropriate to en- 
able the Bureau to ascertain whether ap- 
pellee had in fact made deductible pay~ 
ments in each year as stated in his re- 
|turn, and also to determine the tax lia- 
| bility of the recipients. Investigations for 
|Federal purposes may not be prevented 
by matters depending upon State law. 
Constitution, Art. VI, Section 2. The Eng- 
lish rule of evidence against compulsory 
|self-incrimination, on which _ historically 
|that contained in the Fifth Amendment 
rests, does not protect witnesses against 
disclosing offenses in violation of the laws 
of another country. King of the Two 
|Sicilies v. Willcox, 7 State Trials (N. S.) 
1050, 1068. Queen v. Boyes, 1 B. & S. 311, 
330. This court has held that immunity 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 1.) ¢ 
Note No. . 
by and on behalf o 1e 
the district courts direct to the Supreme 
Court of the United States in all crim nal 
| cases, in the following instances, to wit: i 
“From the decision or judgment sustaining 
a special plea in bar, when the defendant has 


| 
| _—"* rit of error may be taken 
® it United States from 


rdy.”’ J. 8. C., sec, 
not been put in jeopardy. 18 U. 8. 
682. 34 Stat. 1246. See also 28 U. S. C,, 
p. 345 (2). aah ae 
Jote No. 2.—‘‘Any person require 
* * * supply any information, for the pur- 


ses of the computation, assessment, or col- 
feotion of any tak imposed by this Act, who 
willfully fails to * * * supply such informa- 
tion, at the time or times required by law 
or regulations, shall * be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor * * *.” 26 U. S. C., sec. 1265. Sec. 
1114 (a), Revenue Act of 1926, 44 Stat. 116; 
| 26 U. S. C., sec. 2146; sec. 146 (a), Revenue 
| Act of 1928, 45 Stat. 835. = 

Note No. 3.—U. S. C., secs. 1257, 1258; 11 
| (a) (b), Revenue Act of 1926, 44 Stat. 121, 
Superseded by 26 U. S. C., sec. 2617; sec. 617, 
Revenue Act of 1928, 45 Stat. 877. 

Note No. 4.—1930: Jan. 23, indjctment_re- 
turned: Feb. 6, demurrer to indictment; Feb, 
19, additional special ground for demurrer; 
Feb. 25. motion for bill of particulars; May 
27, motion to suppress evidence and to ree 
strain its use at trial, motion for bill of pare 
ticulars denied, araignment and plea of not 
guilty; June 10, argument on motion to sup- 
press; June 21, motion to suppress denied; 
July 1, leave granted to file special plea, spe- 
| cial plea filed; Oct. 1, demurrer to plea filed 
and hearing thereon set for Oct. 13; Oct. 13, 
second and third special pleas filed; Oct. 17, 
demurrer to second and third special pleas 
filed, hearing on demurrers; Oct. 18, demur- 
rer to first special plea overruled, demurrers 
to second and third special pleas sustained; 
| Oct. 28, opinion on demurrers. 1931: Feb. 3, 
| plea of not guilty withdrawn, judgment for 
defendant on first special plea; March 4, ap- 
peal allowed. 





AVAILABLE, CHEMICAL 
PATENT ATTORNEY 


Thoroughly experienced in all phases of 
patent and trade-mark work, and long as- 
sociated with a leading firm of patent at- 
torneys, wishes to become connected in & 


responsible capacity with a corporation oT 
patent firm desiring patent services of @ 
high order of ability. Address Box 39, The 
United States Daily, Washington, D. C. 
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Wisconsin Holds 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 








Hearing on Law | 


Methods Adopted by Business 
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To Meet Depression Outlined 


For Truek Tax Diversification of Lines Among Policies Em- 





Provisions of Act Imposing 
Ton-mile Levy on Motor 
Vehicles Over Three Tons 
Are Explained 





Mapison, Wis., Nov. 28. 

The Public Service Commission is con- 
ducting a series of hearings upon a pro- 
posed general order providing for ad- 
ministration of the ton-mile tax upon 
every motor truck having an aggregate 
weight in excess of three tons. The new 
law, enacted by the 1931 Legislature, be- 
comes effective Jan. 1, 1932. ‘ 

The law, it was explained by Commis- 
sioner David E. Lilienthal, affects every 
motor vehicle used upon the highways for 
moving, hauling or transporting goods, 
wares, merchandise or other property, 
for hire or consideration, or without hire or 
consideration, or as incidental to the busi- 
ness of the owner or operator by desig- 
nating every owner or operator a “motor 
vehicle hauling company.” 

Exemptions Under Law _ 

“So far as owners of Wisconsin licensed 
trucks are concerned,” Mr. Lilienthal con- 
tinued, “this affects each one who has paid 
the State the annual license fee, with a 
total of approximately 125,000 vehicles. 
But the Act then proceeds to pare that 
number down to about 30,000 by eliminat- 
ing all vehicles of an aggregate weight 
of three tons or under. : 

“A second exemption under the law is 
that motor vehicles weighing more than 
three tons owned or operated by the State 
or any political subdivision thereof are 
exempt. i ; 

“The third exemption is that of motor 
vehicles used or operated exclusively in 
transporting dairy or other farm products 
between the point of production and the 
primary market. This particular exemp- 
tion has caused more confusion than any 
other. i 
duction as the farm where livestock is 
prepared for disposal, where milk is pro- 
duced, where agricultural products are 
raised.e or the place where farm dairy 
products are made. 

Farm Products Discussed _ 

“J wish especially to call attention to 
the language used in the statute which 
reads ‘dairy or other farm products. 
There can be but one conclusion in rela- 
tion to the meaning of that phrase, which 
is that the Legislature considered dairy 
products a farm product. The exception 
does not use the more common terms, 
products of agriculture or dairy products, 
or even ‘dairy or farm products. It says 
plainly ‘dairy or other farm products. 
What are dairy farm products? 

“Milk is produced on the farm. Cheese 
and butter were originally produced on 
the farm, but in the course of develop- 
ment it became easier to produce them at 
a factory especially constructed for the 
“ However, such change in place 


purpose. ; ( 
of manufacture did not change the na- 
ture of these products. They are still 


farm products. By the same proces of 
reasoning cream separated at a cream- 
ery and thence transported remains a 

iry farm product. 5 
_— Tene of Law Explained 

“So it is not necessary that cheese and 
butter be made on the farm and the 
vehicle hauling them exclusively in order 
to be exempt originate their transporta- 
tion at the garm. It means that dairy 
farm products may be transported from 
point of production, whether it be farm 
or elsewhere, to primary market and the 
vehicle used exclusively in that service 1s 
not subject to the tax. 

“Tee cream, powdered milk and evap- 
orated milk are not dairy farm products 
as we construe the term, so that trans- 
portation of them from point of produc- 
tion to primary market will not exempt 
the vehicle from the assessment provided 

y the law. 
bY. he term ‘primary market’ has prob- 
ably caused more discussion than any 
other provision of the new law. We have 
not attempted or cannot attempt to rec- 
ognize the primary market of every farm 
product, but we believe, as our proposed 
general order has stated, that the Com- 
mission can in concrete cases recognize 
and identify a primary market. As a 
general rule the term will be construed to 
be the place where in the normal and 
usual course of marketing dairy or other 
products first pass out of the possession 
or control of the producer. It is not es- 
sential that that producer transport the 
dairy or farm products to the primary 
market. He may do it through an agent, 
or he may do it cooperatively. 


Refusal to Disclose Data 
On Tax Held Unwarranted 


{Continued from Page 6.) 
against State prosecution is not essential 
to the validity of Federal statutes de- 
claring that a witness shall not be excused 
from giving evidence on the ground that 
it will incriminate him, and also that the 
lack of State power to give witnesses pro- 
tection against Federal prosecution does 
not defeat a State immunity statute. The 
principle established is that full and com- 
plete immunity against prosecution by the 
Government compelling the witness to an- 
swer is equivalent to the protection fur- 


nished by the rule against compulsory self- | 


incrimination. Counselman v. Hitchcock, 
142 U. S. 547. Brown v. Walker, 161 U. S. 
591, 606. Jack v. Kansas, 199 U. S. 372, 381. 
Hale v. Henkel, 201 U. S. 43, 68. AS ap- 
pellee at the hearing did not invoke pro- 
tection against Federal prosecution, his 
plea is without merit and the Govern- 
ment’s demurrer should have been sus- 
tained. 

We are of opinion that leave to file 
the plea should have been withheld. The 


proceedings below are indicated by a 
chronological statement printed in the 
margin. ‘Note No. 4.) After demurrer— 


not shown by the record to have been dis- 
posed of—and motions for a bill of par- 
ticulars and to suppress evidence which 
were denied, a plea of not guilty was 
entered. The case should then have been 
tried without further form or ceremony. 
18 U. S. C., section 564. The matters set 
forth in the plea were mere matters of de- 
fense determinable under the general issue. 
Federal criminal procedure is governed 
not by State practice but by Federal 
statutes and decisions of the Federal 
courts. United States v. Reid, 12 How. 361. 
Logan v. United States; 114 U. S. 263, 301. 
Jones v. United States, 162 Fed. 417, 419. 
United States v. Nye, 4 Fed. 888, 890. 
Neither require such piecemeal considera- 
tion of a case. A special plea in bar is 
appropriate where defendant claims former 
acquittal, former conviction or pardon. (2 
Bishop New Criminal Procedure (2d ed.) 
sections 742, 799, 805 et seq.) but there is no 
werrant for its use to single out for de- 
termination in advance of trial matters of 
defense either on questions of law or fact. 
That such a practice is inconsistent with 
prompt and effective administration of 
the law and is likely to result in numerous 
hearings, waste of courts’ time and un- 
necessary delays is well illustrated by the 
record in this case. The indictment was 
returned Jan. 23, 1930, the judgment be- 
fore us was entered more than a year 
later, and it seems certain that more than 
two years will have elapsed after indict- 
ment before the case can be reached for 
trial. 
Judgment reversed. 





Rubber Footwear in Japan 


Japanese production of rubber footwear 
has grown so rapidly in recent years that 
Japan is now one of the world’s leading 
producers and is second to none in the 
export field. (Department of Commerce.) 


We have defined the point of pro-| 


ployed, According 


Results of an _ investigation inio , 
methods employed by 358 businesses | 
and industries which have combated | 
the depression successfully have just 
been announced by the Department of 
Commerce. Each important method 
reported is explained and described 
under an individual heading in the 
Department's statement. (Sections of 
the report dealing with general pol- 
icies were published in the issue of 
Nov. 27.) Publication of the remain- 
ing sections of the report was begun 
in the issue of Nov. 28 and proceeds 
as follows: 

7. We have seen in recent years the 
growing popularity of color in the home, 
especially in the kitchens, and now color 
is invading the interiors of factories, im- 
proving the efficiency and morale of the 
workers. Among the many successful shoe 
manufacturers is one whose maintenance 
of sales volume is the more notable be- 
cause it has stressed quality and not re- 
duced prices, as many shoe manufacturers 
have done. This concern, to mtaintain 
pay rolls, painted the machines, equip- 
ment, and inside of its plant, and used 
gay, bright, and where moving machinery 
was concerned, contrasting colors. All the 
colors of the rainbow were used. Employes 
took pride in voluntarily keeping clean 
the machines, floors, and the immediate 
suprroundings. The surprising result of 
this effort to provide work was that it 
became an important factor in the profit- 
able operation of the business, because: 

Eye strain was eliminated resulting in 

a. Amount of rejected products and dam- 


aged materials reduced to an insignificant 
minimum : 
b. Older employes able to compete with 


brighter eyes, both in 
of workmanship. 
accidents for 


hands and 
and quality 
reportable 


younger 
quantity 

c No 
months. 

2. Fatigue and nervous tension was elimi- 
nated 

3. Morale was improved. Better attitude 
toward work, in keeping with the general 
brightness and cheer of surroundings 

+ The sales force has been affected by 
the high quality spirit of the production 
department and has successfully sold this 
quality factor. 

5 Of increased advertising by 
visitors, and editors. 

Another interesting aspect of this paint- 
ing activity is that it was carried further, 
into the homes of workers, and local re- 
tailers report that paint sales are the 
best in five years. 


Tooth Brush Producer 


Combats Depression 

8. A firm making a patented tooth 
brush and high priced tooth powder, has 
been able to steadily increase sales vol- 
ume 
ness. 
are’ 

1. Meritorious product 

2. Consistent sales promotion 


nine 


employes, 


Rigid policy of distribution through 
wholesale druggists 
4. Has not undertaken merchandising 
“stunts 
5. “Concentrated effort in those markets 
that are receptive to original effort 


6. Better packaging and improved formula. 
7. Strict adherence to the selling plan 
after it had been formulated 

9. A cheese manufacturing corporation 

has maintained its successful operation 
throughout a period of extreme depres- 
sion. The president describes the policies 
ot his organization as follows: 

1. Its business is to make progress, so all 
planning is done with that end in view. 

2. The entire executive staff is of one mind 
on that subject and works as one man to 
accomplish that end 

3. We recognize a depression only to work 
harder to overcome it 


4. We are constantly enthusiastic but our 
enthusiasm is tempered with judgment 

5. We advertise our products consistently 
—then work like the devil to make the ad- 
vertising pay 

6. We have not cut salaries, but we have 
demanded a greater service 

7. We have developed new products to 


supplement the old, thus maintaining sales 
enthusiasm 





8. We have striven for a more rapid in- 
ventory turnover thus avoiding greater 
losses in declining values 

9. We have increased efficiency in all de- 
partments, thus cutting costs 

10. We have manufactured the best prod- 
ucts that human skill could produce, 
packed them in sanita attractive pack- 





ages and sold them at the 


times 


right price at all 


We have 


corpora 


believed in 
policies 


our merchandise 
and our own 


tion's 





10. A lumber company in a western city 
in the first five months of this year equaled 
its sales and profits of the same period 
of 1930. For two days a week branch 
managers solicit business and plant “ideas 
in the minds of possible customers,” from 


which future sales may develop, thus 
breaking away from the past custom of 
lumber dealers to do no soliciting. They 


placed themselves “in a position to finance 
small construction jobs so they could be 
paid for on a monthly basis.” The sale of 
complete units, such as hog and brooder 
houses, has been initiated and pushed 
rather than making sales effort only on 
Single items such as boards and other 


| boldly 
| value at the same price, has appealed to} 


every year since it started in busi-! 
The reasons given for its success 


to Federal Study 


building materials. For the last few years 
the firm has been eliminating the duplica- 
tion of stocks in the various towns where 
they sell. 

11. A profit increase of 172.6 per cent 
in the first six months of 1931 over 1930) 
is the rather startling result of an auto-| 
mobile company. A new line of cars, 
designed and giving much more 
customers. Intensive selling methods, | 
steady advertising and a greatly increased 
number of dealers have also played 
large part in this firm’s success. 

12. A corporation producing electrically 
welded pipe, automobile frames and other 
welded equipment, has been successful 
during the depression. By intensive re- 
search, employing several hundred re- 
search engineers, this firm has developed 
new methods of manufacturing at low 
cost, and by looking far into the future 
~ managed to keep its operation profit- 
able. 

13. A tanner of heavy leather who has 
made profits during the depression out- 
lines his policies: 

1. Constant attention is 
tenance of high quality 
periment to make 
maximum sale is 

2. Speculation in 
eliminated 


given to main- 
Research and ex- 
product adaptable for 
continuous 

raw materials has been 
Purchase of raw stock is 


strictly budgeted in relation to sales 

3. Fixed standards for selections, prices 
and terms have been established Have 
made as few grades and weights as pos- 
sible, and have not added to them simply 
because a customer wanted something 
special 

4. Full knowledge of all costs has been 
obtained and a complete study of hide 
yields made. 

5. Orders are held down to 30 davs’ de- 
livery, and not booked for three, four or 
five-months periods Thus the company 
gains on a rising market and customers 


do not cance) orders on a declining market. 

6. "A conservative policy is followed as 
regards overhead expenses, borrowed money, 
and dividend distribution In prosperous 
vears we have refrained from draining our 
treasury but instead have endeavored to 
build up a reserve strength which would 
tide us over during the lean years.” 


Policies Employed by 


Motor Car Producer 


14. A motor car manufacturer which has 
maintained a satisfactory sales position, 
describes policies which most of the enter- 
prising automobile manufacturers are fol- 
lowing, although with varying degrees of 
|} success. 

1 “We made our product considerably 
more attractive through the addition of de- 
sirable accessories without extra charge 
The appearance and performance of the cars 
have been considerably improved, aS well as 





steps taken to make the operation much 
quieter than previously.” 
2. “A substantial reduction in prices was 
offered." 
3 We have very carefully watched the 
ion of our cars in the hands of the 
pu and have promptly taken care of 
any dissatisfaction that might be consid- 






ered any fault of the manufacturer 
4. Expenses and costs were reduced where- 
ever possible without injuring efficiency. 
5. Successful efforts were made with the 
dealers to bring about a reduction in the 
dealers’ costs 
15. Although suffering from a decrease 
in sales volume a manufacturer of metal 
appliances has increased his margin of 
profit. A budget system in the factory 
controls operation in relation to the 
amount of incoming business. Bonuses 
to the foremen and factory 
heads provide a strong incentive to keep 
within the budgets. A detailed survey of 
factory operations and of the entire office 
|/procedure resulted in reduced overhead 
and increased efficiency. The sales force 
has been stimulated by a successful series 
of monthly sales contests 
16. In the early part of 1929 a candy 
manufacturer was on the verge of bank- 
fruptcy. A new manager was obtained who 
is successfully bringing the concern into 
a more prosperous condition by these 
principles: 
1. Adopted policy of no resale goods han- 
dled 
2. Territory 
analyzed; this 
of territories 
3. Sales force concentrated on items and 
territories showing bulk of gross sales 
4. Carried on active advertising cam- 


selling costs 
adjustment 


showing high 
resulted in an 


| er’s orders. 


department | 


Texas to Appraise Report Is Made 


Local Gas Utilities’ 





As Basic to Determine the 


Austin, Tex., Nov. 28. 


A general valuation of the natural gas 
properties of local utilities is being planned 
by the State Railroad Commission as a 
basis to determine the reasonableness of 
‘rates which have been established by sev- 
eral city governments, according to an- 
nouncement from the gas utilities division 
of the Commission. 

The Commission has just™ suspended a} 
reduction in gas rates ordered by the city 
of Haskell from which an appeal to the 
Commission was taken by the Northern 
Texas Utilities Co. The city directed a re- 
duction in the domestic rate from 75 to 50 
cents per 1,000 cubic feet. 

A similar reduction in the rate of the 
Community Natural Gas Co., erdered by 
Royse City, also has been suspended by 
the Commission, pending a valuation and 
review of the rate. This brought the total 
to 15 cities that recently have enacted 
ordinances reducing gas rates. 


| Reasonableness of Rates 
{ 
| 


Compensation Given 
Employe Hurt While 


Traveling to Work 


Death of North Carolina 
Guardsman on Way to 
Camp, However, Held Not 


OtympiIA, WasH., Nov. 28. 

In a five to four decision the Supreme 
Court of Washington has reversed a judg- 
ment denying compensation to a worker 
who was injured in an automobile acci- 
dent while enroute from one place of 
work to another pursuant to his employ- 
The case was that of Burch- 


|field v. Department of Labor and In- 
| dustries. 
The fact that the employe was not 


paid wages but merely transportation ex- 
penses while enroute was deemed imma- 
terial by the majority which held that 
compensation was payable because the 
employe was performing his duty to the 
employer when injured and was within 
| the scope of his employment. 

| A dissenting opinion, however, states 
that the employe was on his own time 
when the accident occurred, not being paid 
while traveling. It was pointed out that 
this is analagous to a case where the em- 
ploye was released from work at one lo- 
cation and told to report back there at a 
later hour. If he were in an accident 
meanwhile on his way home or while re- 
turning to work, the minority said, no 
compensation could be awarded. 


RALEIGH, N. C., Nov. 28. 

The dependents of a national guardsman 
who was killed while driving his automo- 
bile to a place of encampment pursuant 
to orders given him to report to that lo- 
cation, are not entitled to compensation, 
the North Carolina Supreme Court has 
held in the case of Hunt, etc. v. State of 
North Carolina. 

Because transportation was furnished 
by the deceased and not by the employer, 
the employe was held not to have been in 
the course of his employment. 


dent feels that its success is attributable 
in large part to the fact that his firm en- 
larged its capacity and expanded its lines 
in the face of the depression. Quality of 
workmanship was raised and the manage- 
ment worked closely with the employes to 
secure maximum efficiency. To maintain 
the hourly average wage of the highly 
skilled labor, the management took sharp 
cuts in salary. 

18. A New Englapd manufacturer of 
food products who has enjoyed rather 
successful operations during the last few 
years In maintaining and increasing sales 
volume and profit, 


pa ob new items and most practicable the following: 
5. Items that had lost consumer demand 1. Specialization on quality packing up 
partially abandoned to a quality rather than down to a price 
6. Free goods to salesmen and retail ac- 2. Recognition of changing trends in dis- 
counts cut down radically tribution and modification of our policies 
7. Returns and allowances checked by ter- to fit new conditions 
ritories and cut to minimum by careful 3. The fortunate development prior to 
packing and not overselling an account the depression, of certain products of a new 


8. Monthly 
9. Supplies 
accumulate 
10. Sales and selling 
tories tabulated monthly 
1.. Each item sold costed weekly 
17. A sales and engineering company 
in a middle western city is running at 70 
per cent of its 1929 figures while most of 
the concerns of its line of business are 
| doing only 20 to 25 per cent. It has not 
accepted Russian contracts as have -its 
competitors, so that these figures under- 
state its comparative success. The presi- 


taken 
not 


inventory 


and materials allowed to 


expenses by terri- 


New Projects for Public Construction 


| Found to Exceed 53 Million in W eek 


JUBLIC and semipublic construction 
valued at $53,487,129, 
Organization on Unemployment Relief. 


in 43 States and the District of Columbia. 
States and cities, were printed in the issues of Nov. 27 and 28.) 


as follows. 
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ylvania: Allentown, kitchen, State In- 

$45,000 buildings at State 

3 Bloomsburg bleachers 

$10.06 project booth 

0 fire towe freight 





Teachers College, $10,- 
te Hospital Buildin 


rhia, campus wW 


lift platform at 
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000 r iine 
Clarion m and service | s, $21,400. Dan- 
ville, water plant, $46,920; State Hospital 
buildings. %278,820. Farview, two ward build- 
ings, $319.61( Harrisburg, farm show build- 
ings. $147,000; rinkler system in Buildings 
9 and 10, $18 flooring in eight buildings 
$28,000: modernizing toilets, $40,000; cottages 
for contagious diseases, $20,000; hospital for 
physically ill, $148,640. Huntingdon, two new 
boilers in Penn Industrial School, $35,640; 
new pipe lines, Penn Industrial School, $14,- 


960; addition to boiler house, Penn Industrial 
School, $25,000; four brick houses at farm 
colony $195,850 Laurelton buildings at 
Laurelton State Village, $407,700. Lock Haven 











kitchen. including new equipment, $53,500 
Mansfield, service lines from power plant 
State Teachers College, 363.600 Millersville 
building State Teachers College. $16,540. Mont 
Alto, water works end stwage treatment 
plants at State Sanitorium, $2,000: garage at 
State Sanatoriun $24,000; two new hospi- 
tal unit $250,000 Morganza, steam lines 
in cottage, $3.000; two cottage units, $140,425 
Muncy. two cottages > Industrial Home 
for Women § Norristown storm 
sewers. $35,000; ildings at State Hospital, 





$462,980 Pennhurst, sewage and water dis- 
posal work, $120,000; buildings at State School 
$509.894. Pittsburgh, addition to penitentiary 


















wall, $42,000; hospital wing. Western St 
Penitentiary, $50.000. Polk, service and sew- 
age lines, $70.000; research laboratory, $13,500; 
infirmary building, $361,300. Rockview, build- 
ings at Wester State Penitentiary, $348,100 
Scotland, changing front of auditorium, $10.- 
700: tunnels and service lines, $53,000: build- 
3 jers Orphans School, $186,560 





Penn §S 
rrove 









er system. $74,000; State col- 








> $173,618 Warnersville, 
pairs to State Hospital, $14,020; 
State Hospital, $189,380. Philadelphia, rebuild- 

|ing three warehouses, $25,000; North Broad 

| Street subway, $15,990. Butler County, 


general re- 
buildings at 


according to announcement 


$612,600 Slippery Rock 

power plant. $10,700; gym- | 

1ing pool, shower and lockers 
Torrance, building impounding dam 
dining room and_ kitchen State 


projects awarded during the week were 
Nov. 24 by the President's 
Projects awarded included 513 contracts 
(Sections of the list of projects, by 
The list concludes 




















}even the property of Americans. Between) @. For purposes of public utility regulatior 
-- —— 450 and 500 million dollars—or, roughly, |®#!! the properties in Louisville th =~ = 
+ r ful hat are used 
bridge repairs, $1,248; replacements and re- C ; f Ai li I li ,| about 10 per cent of it—is carefully “ear-| 0" Uselul in public service should be taken as 
consiruction of Arch Bridge, $1,298. Hanover Ost O I¢ Ing NQdIANS | marked” ‘as belonging to foreigners. A|\* {YY | ae 
Kutat wn. Iteratic as al d additic ns, chur non ‘ ’ gd0d deal of that foreign gold came here | taken. We ina! yee a neta = 
Kutztown, alte ions an ions iureh, es : a ae a , ae are ‘ : e k s e returns on s 
$21,001 Norristown, American Legion Home { old to Senate Group originally’ because it was attracted by the cisely the basis you have stated. There ieee 
$25,000. Philadelphia, addition, ward build- opportunities for profitable employment; | misunderstanding in Louisville about this sit- 
ing. hospita 50,000. Wellsboro, concrete | - = |by the high interest rates on money and eon _ the taxing authorities understood 
paving Morgan Terrace, $657; concrete pav-| q, . ° ~ the alluring commercial and industrial | |) perth se that have been provided for, and 
ing Cone Street 96.000 sewer constructs n Western Counties Ask Govern- openings. Some of it came here in flight the weilisy authorities and city council fully 
and maintenance, $4,400 *hiladeiphia, exe] . 2 nreriati pig mNrTrantia rsta 1e consequences of it : 
Instit te dormitory for en, $600,000; nurs- ment to Share Expense from depreciating foreign curré ncies Q. We had shown a consolidated returt 
ery building, $5,000. R ng, paving, curb- : Some of it represents the owners’ fear Of | investment for the six operating Brice H. 
ing and gutter, $14.845; paving and gutter, Representatives of several western impending or threatened political changes) A. Yes. and it shows the return on total 
$7,882. East Wa ton, sanitary sewer, $434 ean temic nak A : com “".. | abroad, the fear of possible disruption or | property devoted to public service being quite 
Harrisburg, storage warehouse, $6.465. Lan- States took part in the second day's collapse, of embargoes or levies or even | "@@5onable and within the limits regarded as 
caster, paving and curbing work, $694 hearing, Nov. 25, before the Senate In- | the shadow of confiscation. When such segeenaeee by the court 
canis | dian Affairs subcommittee, headed by | ominous portents as these loom up on the yas is srus the rete of return to the 
Texas Senator Steiwer (Rep.), of Oregon, on the | horizon, gold is apt to scurry to shelter | reaches the high maine rape - sareshmens 
Texas: Ballinger, paving and curbing work,| advisability of extension of Federal aid|in the safest place, and who are we to | this report? page is of 
¢1.000; miscellancots _ imaprovemenss, on 00: | to counties and communities that include | object if that safest place is considered| A. Yes, and that step has been taken solely 
$000” Tabane Bounty. bridge, $5800. High- | Nontaxable Indian lands. The investiga-|to be the United States? in she interest of the rate payers. We would 
s i @ L ’ J . * s . ® at or ”, 
way construction awarded in October, $1,-/ tion on a proposed new policy was au-| Gold Supply in Use ; rates and seeeing’ it we did Ber ens ie 
448.110. thorized under a resolution (S. Res. 282, As for the allegation that we are in- | interests of our rate payers Pp . 
7 71st Cong.) juring the world’s business by amassing 
> | . . 
Vermont John A. Stormon, of Rolla, N. Dak.,|im. this country great heaps of “sterile’| @ poes it . ? 7 
Vermont: Windsor, road and street im- " : o Ws ’ : ak., | ‘ , i in : ; not come to this, that the real 
Rmon i United States C s -epres gold, it may be said, in the first place,| reason why the title and operation: 
provements $2,000 Landgrove, remodeling n ‘ ommiss ioner, representing that little of the gold here is really sterile., Waterside S operations of the 
small hall into school, $1.200. Windsor, re-| Rolette County, in which Turtle Mountain . . yf ; e Station are handled as they are to 
pairing schools, $900. Windsor County, Bel-| Indian Reservation is located. said that It is performing, for the most part, its en ible the “company to avoid payment of 
mont rural school repair, $350: repairing North during the past 10 years Rolette C he normal functions as a business aid. And, reer Case? Is it not true if the Louisville 
Shrewsbury, $100; repairing Plymouth Union pas years ette County |in the second place, we Americans gan | 32%, ‘lectric Company (Kentucky) oper- 
rural school, $400 has expended from 25 to 55 per cent of all ated the station which it owns, the Water- 


Virginia 


Virginia: Churchland. grade school, $16,087.| lief burden 43 to 60 per cent was ex- | forces operating in trade areas far from) necessary to conserve the interests of the 
Norfolk, isolation hospital, $29,490. Amherst) pended on Indians. | our shores. rate paper, a0 Wall as the foe oe 
County, maintenance work on roads, $25,000 


Langley Field, municipal water and sewer line 


$5,785. Portsmouth, gasoline service station,| partment of the Interior, suggested that 
$4,485 Quantico, gas distribution system./the county might have 25 per cent of 
$22.077 Arlington County, lighting Memorial 


Bridge, $73,469 


Washington counties in the United States where In-|standard products lacked adequately pay- | {10m Is not at all confusing, nor has there 

Washington: Highway construction awarded|dians are located should be relieved of|ing markets. Then too these producers ae teak tnkeeeca ar cee eaten 2e -DiOeees 
in October, $194,277. these burdens and that the governing,|could not raise money enough abroad by| “] might say in passing that even under the 

. oa. 6.6 care and support and education of the/| selling bonds because of the collapse of| arrangements that obtain in the whole s\ 

West Virginia Indian peoples should be entirely taken|the market for such paper. The recourse | ject that we have been discussing here, we are 

4 West Virginia: Pennsboro, painting school| over by the Federal Government. | to gold shipments was therefore ineviteble. | still paying taxes on these properties that 
buildings and roofs, $800 Raleigh County " 7 : i And the ultimate concentration of those |CO™Ppare favorably with the average taxes for 
school buildings, $13,000. ‘Terra Alta, addition G. V. Billings, of Duchesne, Utah, repre- | shipments largely in the United States that class, for the entire United States, and 


to school, $9.000. Ohio County, grading fill and 


culvert work. $1,984. Highway 
awarded in October, $28,394 
jing work, $2,000 Wood County, 
jschool, $6,500; addition to school, $5,000. 


construction | 
Bluefield, pav- 
two room 


character 
popular 
4. The 


through 


which have proved extremely 


marketing of these products 
the use of more advertising than 
in any previous years, close contact with 
the trade, and the establishment of prices 
as low as possible consistent with packing 
cost and adequate advertising and mer- 
chandising to our trade 


5. On products affected by ruinous com- 
petition due to overproduction, recognition 
that the market, rather than packing cost, 
establishes price. and the maintenance of 
as liquid @ position as possible on such 
items. 


The profits of this concern, although it 


the first six 


is engaged in an extremely st in- 
1s of this 
year were greater than in the entire pre- 


dustry, in mont 


vious year. This success is attributed to: 


1. A shrewd, hand-to-mouth buying pol- 
icy, enabling it to keep inventories low; 


2. Increased sales outlets, both inde- 
pendent and company-owned. 
3. Aggressive merchandising and adver- 


tising 
4. Manufacturing economies resulting par- 
ticularly from the development of new ma- 
chinery. 
(To be 
Dec. 1.) 


continued in the issue of 


Louis C, Cramton, representing the De- 


that Indian poor relief burden anyway 


jing and canal building for the Indians 


| General Valuation Is Planned | 


money levied for general county purposes 
for poor relief and that of this poor re- 


senting both Duchesne and Uintah coun- 
| ties, referred among other things to the 
| burdens caused by expense of road build- 


On Power and 
Gas Companies 


Federal Trade Commission 
Informs Senate of Investi- 
gations Into Affairs of 
Utility Concerns 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
transmitted to the Senate its 37th interim 
report on its investigation of power and 
gas utilities, it has just been announced 
by the Commission. * 

The report covers the period from Oct. 
16 to Nov. 15 and follows in full text: 

To the Senate of the United States: 
Pursuant to the direction of the Senate 
in Senate Resolution 83, 70th Congress, 
First Session, approved Feb. 15, 1928, re- 
garding the investigation of certain classes 
of operating electr&= power and gas utility 
companies and of holding companies, and 





|associated engineering, finance and con- 


struction companies, that the Commission 
“report to the Senate within each 30 days 


jafter the passage of the resolution and 


finally on the completion of the investi- 
gation,” upon the matters specified in 
the resolution, and that it transmit there- 
with the stenographic report of the evi- 
dence taken, this 37th interim report cov- 
ering the period from Oct. 16, 
Nov. 15, inclusive, 1921, is respectfully sub- 
mitted. 
Public Hearings Held 


Public hearings were held Oct. 28, 29, 30 


and Nov. 2, 9 and 10, 1931. The reports 
and testimony presented related to various 
companies of the Kentucky group of com- 
panies of the Standard Gas & Electric 


Company group, concerning which group, | 
presentation of reports and testimony was 
The witnesses, 
each of the Commission's economic staff, 


begun on Sept. 29. 1931. 


were: Andrew W. Wilcox, Judson C. Dick- 
erman, Smith W. Brockhart Jr. 


exhibits: 
Andrew W. Wilcox: Report on examination 
of accounts and records of Louisville Gas & 


Electric Company (Ky.), (Ex. 4961); Kentucky 
Louisville 


Coke Company (Ky.). (Ex. 4962); 
Hydroelectric Company (Del.) (Ex. 
Kentucky Pipe Line Company (Ky.) 
4964); Kentucky Pipe Line Company (Ind.), 
(Ex. 4965); Ivyton Oil & Gas Company (Ky.), 
(Ex. 4966); Ivyton Oil & Gas Company (Del.), 


4963); 
(Ex. 


1931 to 


They 
testified in connection with the following 
reports which were put into the record as 


Executive’s Death 
' Not Compensable 


| 
North Carolina Court Decides | 
Nature of Task Precludes | 

| 


| Award of Benefits 


RALEIGH, N. C., Nov. 28. 
An executive vice-president and man- 
aging head of a corporation who is killed 
in the performance of duties that do not} 
lie within the field of duties of an ordi- 
|nary workman or empioye has been held 
by the North Carolina Supreme Court not 
to be an employe within the meaning of 
the Workman's Compensation Act. In so 
|holding the court affirmed a judgment 
of the Superior Court of Durham County 
which had reversed the decision of the 
State Industrial Commission. The case 
ina of Hodges v. Home Mortgage Co. 
et al. 


Subscribing to the “dual capacity” doc- 
trine, the Supreme Court explained that 
executive officers of a corporation will not 
be denied compensation merely because 
they are executive officers if, as a matter 
of fact, at the time of the injury they are 
engaged in performing manual labor or 
the ordinary duties of a workman. In this 
case the deceased had been calltd to New 
York to negotiate trust contracts and as- 
sist in solving some of the problems of a 
trust business. This work, it was held, re- 
quired a highly specialized knowledge and 
efficiency not connected with executing 
the routine work of the business. 


Distribution of Gas 
By Public Utility in 
Kentucky Outline 





Transcript of Testimony at 
Federal Inquiry Relates 


To Properties of Louis- 
ville Gas & Electric Co. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony Nov. 17 by William 
J. Hagenah, vice president of the 
Byllesby Engineering & Management 
Corporation, appearing as a witness 
in the Commission's investigation into 


(Ex. 4967); Madison Light & Power Company | ‘ ae 
(Ind.), (Ex. 4968); Louisville Gas & Electric | financial activities of power and gas 
Company (Del.), (Ex. 4969); Louisville Gas & | Utilities, was begun in the issue of 
Electric Company (Del.) and subsidiaries,| Nov. 27, continued Nov. 28 and pro- 
(Ex. 4970); Louisville Gas & Electric Securi-| ceeds as follows; 


ties Company (Ky.), (Ex. 4972) 
Judson C. Dickerman: 
properties, operation and 
ated companies (Ex. 4954). 
Smith W. Brookhart Jr.: Report 


ville Gas & Electric Company (Ex. 4960). 


‘ }companies in the group and what they do 

me Reports on Companies Why is it, Mr. Hagenah, that the Louis- 

Since the last interim report, account-'! ville Gas & Electric Company (Kentucky) does 
ant’s reports were completed on three) not operate the Waterside Station which it 
operating companies Field accounting | Owns, instead of having it operated by an- 
work was completed on two operating other company, the Kentucky Coke Company 
| companies and was continued on five hold- | any aa Payments to that ne ee ears 
. . a eee - a he ste -b service, anc naving dat 
ing. and six operating tn feet Prepa-| company make payment of dividends for 
ration of reports on the management,| rental to the holding company? 


servicing and corporate interrelations o 


several holding companies was continued, 


and a report on the transmission of elec 
tric energy across State lirfes 
written for one 


generating stations, transmission and dis 
tribution systems and studies of the op 
erating costs of two operating companie 
in important holding company groups wa 
begun. 


| ‘Transmitted herewith is the transcript 
hearing held 


of testimony taken at the 
from Oct. 16 to Nov. 15, 1931, as above 


stated (pp. 16361 to 16835, incl.), together 


exhibits introduced (Nos. 495 


incl.). 


with the 
to 4972, 


By direction of the Commission, C. W. 


Hunt, chairman. 


Modern Methods of Trade 
| Extend Service of Gol 


| [Continued from Page 5.] 
been willing to buy as much foreign mer 
chandise as we bdught. 


Now I would not for a moment main 


gives as the reasons |tain that the existing gold situation is 


jabove criticism, or that it works out in) paving dete i 

a manner altogether wholesome for the | capitalizing the net Doe a eo ale ty 
world’s business. It probably is not and) between the sum thus reatined ae ae 
does not. One can recognize the desir- | sessed value of the tangible property was 
ability of adjustments and remedial meas- | called the franchise value, which was then 
ures. But some of the charges that are reported by the State Board of Assessment 
leveled are surely based on misappre- one later the State Tax Commission to the 

- . 7 - Se cisccsgea ¥ : AX authorities The Louisville utilities 

hensions. This is especially true of the) order to protect es : in 
accusation which singles out our Ameri- or, nue conserve their net earn- 


can excess of exports over 


lation of gold in this country. 


tor in the trend, and not always th 
major one. 

Factors Controlling Flow 
| In the first place, we must never forge 


that, when gold flows into or out of 


country, that movement is in only a minor 


. that measure of return whic 7. . 
degree, if at all, the result of any de- said was reasonable 71, 1.8 bee ee 
liberate, conscious plan on the part of/the net earnings were capitalized at a aoe 


bankers, or the Government, or any par 
ticular group of individuals. Gold 
been flowing toward the United States an 
France for the broad, basic reason tha 
if we consider the post-war period as 
whole, we find those two countries to hav 


| been more favorably situated, with respect 


|to business, industry, and finance, tha 


|the other leading countries of the world. | 
So gold has come to them with something; @ 
‘of the inevitability of a powerful natural 


|law; as water flows down hill or as 

magnet attracts metal particles. 
Much of the gold that is 

within the confines of this country is nc 


hardly be held at fault 


of complex, varied, and often 


Collapse in the demand for many raw 
materials and other staples, such as coffee, 
| rubber, silk, and so forth, forced the Far | 
|Eastern and Latin American producers of 
*| these 
Mr. Stormon said hig county claims that 


commodities to meet their foreig 
obligations by gold shipments, since the 





was in the last analysis but an aftermat 


-|as the result of the War. 


Report on physical | 
organization of 
Louisville Gas & Electric Company and affili- 


on inter- 
state transmission of electric energy of Loulis- | 


is being 
large holding company 
group. Field engineering inspection of the | locai 


imports as 
being mainly responsible for the accumu- 
That mer- 
chandise balance has been only one fac- 


has % 


physically 


for movements 
that have occurred through the operation 
obscure A 


of the complete readjustment of the in- 
ternational credit status of this country 


Q. In the matter of the gas of the Louis- 
ville Gas & Electric Company (Kentucky), I 


| understand it distributes both natural and 
| artificial gas? A. Yes, sir 
| ++ + 


Q. But does not produce either. This chart 
| which is before you here shows the different 


f A. The relationship that obtains in the sit- 
condi- 
inter- 
Ken- 
back in 
1908, and was a subsidiary of one of the then 
Kentucky 
pur- 
- | pose of marketing and distributing the coke 
gas 
With the coming of nat- 

was 
Com- 
corporation. I 
it re- 
franchise 
tax which was levied by the State and munici- 
levied on 
all franchise corporations, and was originally 
the general 
Secre- 
assess 


uation you refer to grows out of a 
-|tion that was inherited by the Byllesby 
ests in Louisville and continued The 
tucky Coke Company was organized 


Louisville 


companies 
-|Coke Company 


was organized 


The 
for the 
s | OF by-products from 
s plant in Louisville 
“ural gas, the 
discontinued, 
pany was 
am not 
-| fers 


the artificial coal 
artificial 
and the 
largely an 
sure 
back as 


coal gas 
Kentucky 
inactive 
as to the exact date, 
far as 1910 to the 


plant 
Coke 


but 


Kentucky 


3 palities in This tax was 


levied by a 
auditor, 


board 
the State 


consisting of 
Treasurer and the 
tary of State, whose duty it was to 
the value of each company's 

In arriving at that value 


franchise. 
they took 


taining to a franchise corporation 
the net earnings of the utility using 7 
cent as the basis of capitalization 


two 
erty 
ings 


classes, real 
Real estate 
and personal 


estate and 
included 


personal 
land and 


meters, transformers and services 


ings, transferred a part of their 
this instance the producing and 


Company, which was an 
franchise corporation 
ject to payment of 
transferring a 


industrial, a 
and therefore not 
the franchise tax 

part of the earnings of 


e 


chise tax which 
o¢ | WAS materially reduced 
a ing this step was 
company during 


The reason 
that in fixing 


rates 
this period was 


p- | rate of return than the company was allowed 
é element of 

, was not permitted to earn on, 
here developed another Situation of in- 
and the company and its board 
conserve its 
the 
the pub- 


return, it 
d value which it 

and 
t, | consistency 
@/of directors felt called 
€|}net earnings in so far as 
maintenance of the service 
n lic was then requiring 


> ¢ 4 
i Tt appears by our com 
74 of Exhibit 4970 the Kentucky 


a|Pany is making a high rate of 
investment A 


was taxed on an 


upon to 
possible 
which 


for 


Q. I take it you maints 
} ain it should nc 
stand alone? A. For purposes of public util: 
Ht ity regulation it should not Stand alone 


on that station than there is now? 


owners of the property. 


ville understand that. This is one 


nN} this about 
ir | sive 


and when the causes 
measures are taken together 


in the form of taxes it will 





INSURANCE SUPERVISION 


insurance contract 
policy 
the breach exists at the time of the loss 
and contributes 
insured chattels 
scribed in the policy to another did not 
invalidate the fire insurance, the Nebraska 
Supreme Court held Nov. 24 in the case 
of Mayfield et al. v. 
ance Co. 
a loss w&ich occurred at the new location 
was affirmed. 


contained in 
|} are inconsistent with or modify the pro- 


the 


described 


| Was 


; into 
| consideration all the usual financial data per- 

I and spe- 
1 clally the earning power, and then capitalized 
per 
; The tan- 
gible property of the utilities was divided into 
prop- 
bulld- 
property of the Kentucky 
utilities included transmission lines, pipe lines, 


properties, in 
equipment under lease to the Kentucky Done 
non- 
sub- 
By so 
company to an indy f 7 

istrial company, the fran- 
the remaining property paid 
for tak- 
the 
entitled to 


putation on page 
Coke Com- 
: return on its 
Standing alone that is true 


side, that there would be assessed a larger tax 


Yes, and the steps taken were deemed 


All interests in Louis- 
of those 
situations where standing alone a utility at- 
tracts attention, but it must be considered in 
connection with the causes that have brought 
and defen- 
the situa- 





h if any great increase is put on the company 
immediately re- 
flect itself in the rates, and much of the rate 
structure is so highly competitive that the ef- 
fect becomes increasingly burdensome on the 












Nebraska Court 


Defines Breach 


Of Fire Policy 


Movement of Goods Is Ruled 


Not to Void Insurance if 
Act Did Not Contribute to 
Loss 


Lincotn, Nesr., Nov. 28. 


Because a breach of warranty in an 
does not void the 
under a Nebraska statute unless 


to the loss, removal of 
from the location de- 


North River Insur- 
Judgment for the amount of 


Based on New York Form 
The adoption of the Nebraska insurance 


code of 1913 evidences a legislative intent 
that 
standard fire 
then existing and construed by the courts 
of New York, should be adopted as the 
basis of the Nebraska insurance contract, 
}the court 


the the New York 


insurance policy form, as 


provisions of 


stated. The Nebraska policy, 
however, is subject to all other provisions 
the insurance code which 


visions of the New York standard form. 

It was held that the provision that 
insurer insures against damages 
by fire to the property described in the 
policy “while located, and contained as 
herein—but not elsewhere” is 
a warranty, the truth of which, under 
New York law, is a condition precedent 
to recovery on the policy. 

However, under section 44-322, Comp. 
St. 1929, the court pointed out, a breach 
of warranty or condition shall not avoid 
the policy unless the breach exists at the 
time of the loss or contributes to it. It 
held that removal of the insured 
property did not “in any manner con- 
tribute to the loss.” 

The fact that the insurer’s agent knew 
of the removal to a new location was 
notice to the insurer, the court said, al- 
though it did not decide whether this 
amounted to a legal waiver or binding 
estoppel. 


Cost of Old-age Pension 
In New Jersey Estimated 


Trenton, N. J., Nov. 28. 


For the first year that the New Jersey 
old age pension law is effective, the cost 
is estimated by the State Department of 
Institutions and Agencies at $3,675,000. Of 
that amount, according to Commissioner 
William J. Ellis, the State’s share will be 
$2,756,250 and the counties’ $918,750. 

The law, which becomes effective Jan. 
2, 1932, with pension payments beginning 
on July 1, provides that persons 70 years 
old or over, who have resided in New 
Jersey for at least 15 years and the county 
where application is made for at least 
one year preceding the date of applica- 
tion, will be eligible for relief. The amount 
of relief is not fixed by law, but will not 
exceed $1 a day. 

Commissioner Ellis said that approxi- 
mately 12,250 persons are eligible. Essex 
County, with’ 2,450, has the largest number, 

Notice has been sent by the State De- 
partment to the various counties to make 
provision for the act of their 1932 budgets, 
A county welfare board, appointed by the 
freeholders, will administer the relief in 
each county, the board to consist of five 
citizens, two of whom must be women, 
They will serve without salary. The county 
adjuster and two members of tke board 
of freeholders will serve as ex-offico 
members. 


Georgia to Investigate 
Fares of Motor Bus Lines 


AtLanta, Ga., Nov. 28, 

An investigation of motor bus fares 
throughout the State of Georgia will be 
started in January, according to an- 
Reumnonenent by the chairman, James A, 

Crry. 

Some lines in the State, Mr. Perry said, 
jare reported to be charging more for 
short hauls than others charge for long 
hauls, and a general inquiry of rates 
charged and an effort to establish uni- 
formity will be made. 

The 1931 Legislature increased the juris- 
diction of the Commission over bus lines, 
and numerous contests have developed 
between these operators and the short- 
line railroads, according to Mr. Perry. In 
several instances recently, he said, rail- 
roads have been authorized to establish 
bus lines in lieu of trains that were not 
paying expenses. 


Accidental Deaths in Ohio 
At Lowest Level in Year 


Co._umsus, OHI0, Nov. 28. 


The total of 67 accidental deaths re- 
ported to the State Industrial Commis- 
sion in October was not only the lowest 
of any month this year, but is the third 
best_ monthly record since Jan. 1, 1926, 
the Commission has just announced. Phe 
number of fatalities was 42 less than the 
previous month and 37 less than Octo- 
ber, 1930. 

The total number of claims for fatal 
and nonfatal injuries and occupational 
disease in October was 15,372, or 47 less 
than the previous month and 3,157 less 
than October, 1930. 


resident customers. That is one of the sub- 
jects which will enter in the board discussion 


that must precede these final removals of 
franchise 
Q. Let us refer for a minute to the Louis- 


ville Hydroelectric Company (Delaware). That 
is the company that owns and operates the 
Ohio Valley ‘Transmission Company and’ Ohio 
Falls Hydroelectric Station A. Yes. 

Q. It sells its output to the Louisville Gas 
& Electric Company (Kentucky)? A. Yes. 

Q. It is owned by the same company which 
owns the Louisville Gas & Electric Company 
(Kentucky)? A. Yes 

Q. Why is it necessary or desirable to have 
that producing company at that point a sepa- 
rate corporation? 

A. The property which the hydroelectric 
company owns is a generating station with its 
equipment and the transmission appurte- 
nances. This station is placed on the Gov- 
ernment dam and operates under license 
granted by the Federal Power Commission, 
terminates at a definite date, and the prop- 
erty is subject to recapture by the Govern- 
ment. Under those conditions it would not 
be feasible to finance such a venture under 
a corporate organization, and the general 
practice has been throughout the United 
States in respect to hydroelectric develop- 
ments on Government land to have a sepa- 
rate corporation with a special system of 
financing adapted to oo of ownership. 

- = 
| Q. Omitting the Louisville Hydroelectri¢ 
Company (Delaware) what do you say as to 
whether it would not be better if all these 
companies, producing, operating and transe 
porting in ard about Louisville, were in one 
corporation? 

A. There would be many advantages if 
that could be worked out at the present time, 
but at the time those corporations were Or- 
ganized the laws were such that any other 
system would either have been impossible or 
extremely burdensome; for example, at the 
time the Louisville Gas & Electric Company 
(Delaware) was organized there was grave 
doubt in the minds of counsel whether @ 
Kentucky corporation such as that could own 
the stock and act as a holding company of 
other Kentucky corporations. That legal diffi- 
culty has since that time been removed. 

Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
| in the issue of Dec. 1. 





























RAILROADS. . . FINANCE 





Railways Oppose | ; 
‘Giving’ of Funds: 
. Number of Fatalities During 
To Weaker Lines 


Counsel for Carriers Tells I. 
C. C. at Hearing That 
Stockholders Would Pro- 
test Gratuity Proposal 


Fewer Casualties 
t Grade Crossings 


Found to Total 1,198 


A further drop in the number of casual-| 
ties at highway grade crossings was indi-| 
| cated by a report of the American Rail-| 
| way Association for the first eight months 
;of the current year compared with = 
period in 1929, just transmitted to the 


; | 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
3 |} statement follows in full text: a 
{Continued from Page 1.) Reports for the first eight months this | 
Mr. Thom replied that no loans will be| year compared wits the caine period last | 
sre is reasonable cer-| year, showed further reductions in | 
mace eet eee . ill be re aid | Number of accidents at railroad-highway | 
tainty that the moneys wi Pp grade crossings and in the number of, 
within a stipulated period of two or four | casualties resulting therefrom. . 
year. | Accidents at railway-highway grade 
years. C ) , 
: nlai duciary crossings totaled 2,671 for the first eight 
Mr. Thom explained _—. > ‘ | months this year, a reduction of 324 com-| 
relationship between the railroad director pared with the same period in 1930. Fatal- | 
and the stockholder remains, no matter ities caused by such ee | 
vhat is adopted for disposition of | 1,198 for the eight months period, a reduc- 
~ explana a . , -|tion of 8% below the same months last | 
the incerased rate revenues, and the earn, |.) "persons injured so far this year) 
ings of the carriers can not be diverted}! . al 7 
Bs ch diversion being illegal totaled 3,008, which was a reduction of 
without such divers _ 385 under one year ago. 
Amount of Loans In the month of August alone, 278 ac-| 
The association’s counse! declared that |cidents at railroad-highway grade cross | 
the plan of his organization, in brief, pro- | ings were reported, a reduction of 86 under | 
vided for the transfer of indebtedness from | the number for the same month one year | 
a place where receivership is imminent.’ ago. Fatalities resulting from such acci- 
to a place where there is no immediate| dents in August this year totaled 154} 
threat. together with a reduction in the | which was a reduction of 26 compared | 
interest on that indebtedness. The loans, | with one year ago. Persons injured totaled 


he said, would be made for the exact) 286 in August, a reduction of 103 compared 
Mr. Thom, by keeping in mind its pur- 
carrier or upon any shipper. 
the Union Pacific Railroad. 
League of Nations Plan, | 


amount of the interest to be paid tO; with the same month one year ago. 
prevent default. oa eae ee ea 
Air Mail Network 

ose to aid the railroads and not sub- 
erdinate such purpose to a question of 
The proposed change from a per car 
charge No 5 cents per net ton rate was | 
Mr. Souby declared that the Commis- 
sion’s report refusing the carriers the 15 

Owing to Revenues From) 

Diversified Service 





vent a great public catastrophe, continued 
riers, he said, will not be a burden on any . , 
Nations Considered 
then followed by J. M. Souby, counsel for : 
Other Traffic Is Included in 


It is in the Commission’s power to pre- 
ing EF; 
method. The plan proposed by the car- | Covering uropean 
briefly discussed by Mr. Thom, who was | 
per cent horizontal rate advance they | 


ought indicated that there was some | 
doubt as to the good faith and intentions 
of the railroads in carrying out the Com- 
mission’s plan to aid the weaker lines. 
This indication was revealed in the Com- | 
mission’s plan which provided “if, for | 
competitive or other reasons the carriers 
decrease any of the rates so increased, the 
amount of the decrease should be taken 
from the basic rates rather than from the 
earmarked increases provided herein. 


Objects to Provision 


In announcing that a subcommittee had | 
been: set up to study a main network wi 
European air routes, the League of Na- | 


partment of State, asserted that the previ- 
ous enquiries have shown that under pres- 


‘dual returns are 


This stipulation, said Mr. Souby, would 


ent conditions the creation of air lines for 
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Decline of 28 Billions in Gross Income 
Shown in Federal Returns for 1930 


Eight-month Period Was 


Preliminary Figures Based on Returns Filed During First 
Eight Months of 1931 Show Fewer Corporations and Indi- 


viduals Re porting 


The 3,376,552 individuals and 489,110) year included in deductions in arriving at|come for 1930 filed to Aug. 31, 1931, num- 
corporations filing tax returns with the | net income of corporations. Gross income|bered 3,376,552, of which 1,946,675 were 
Federal Government during the first eight | shown for corporation returns corresponds | taxable and 1,429,877 nontaxable. The ag- 


months of 1931 reported total gross 


ternal Revenue. 


The preliminary report as made by Com- | ities of many corporations and especially 


missioner of Internal Revenue, David Bur- 


net, to the Secretary of the Treasury, An- | dated returns, which latter include the in- 
drew W. Mellon, under date of Nov. 12,|come and deductions of the subsidiary or 


follows in full text: j 
Sir: I have the honor to transmit here- 


with the preliminary report, Statistics of | dependently of the consolidated returns, 
Income, prepared from the income-tax re-| many would fall in industrial divisions 


turns for 1930, filed by indi 
corporations to Aug. 31, 1931. 
The income-tax returns for 1930 are 


filed under the provisions of the Revenue | 


Act of 1928. The year for which the in- 


come is reported is in general the calendar | the gata in the complete Statistics of| and ‘4 per cent, respectively, on individual 
: , &/ Income. 
considerable number of corporation re-|the complete Statistics of Income include | 


year ending Dec. 31, 1930. However, 


turns and a negligible number of indi- 


other than the calendar year. 

These returns are tabulated with the 
calendar-year returns for the year in 
which the greater part of their accounting 
period falls. Thus there are included with 
the returns for the calendar year 1930 
returns with fiscal year ending ..ithin the 
period July 1, 1930, to June 30, 1931, and 
fractional (part year) returns for which 
the greater part of the period falls in 1930. 

The statistics contained in this report 


are based on the taxpayers’ returns as| _—_ 
filed, unaudited except for a preliminary | 


examinatiocn to insure proper execution of 
the return, and include amended returns 
showing net income of $100,000 and over, 


but do not include amended returns with | Partnership? 


net income under $100,000. 

Income-tax returns filed by individuals 
having net income of $5,000 and over, 
and returns filed by corporations, regard- 
less of the size of net income, pass through 


the statistical section, and the data are) Fiduciary; . 
\tions, in a statement received at the De- | tabulated from each of these returns. For | Interest and 


the preliminary report the estimates of 


in- | 
come of $141,957,217,527 as compared with | of the 
$170,321,819,082 reported by the 4,034,702 | 
individuals and 494,515 corporations filing |the predominant business of nonaffiliated| year to Aug. 31, 1930, the number for 1930 


returns in the corresponding period of | corporations or of groups or affiliated cor-| decreased by 574,705, or 14.54 per cent. 
1930, a drop of approximately $28,000,000,- | corporation filing single return. The busi- | 


000, according to the preliminary report | ness classifications, however, do not con-| Of $7,073,856,119, or 29.12 per cent, and the 


of statistics of income for 1930, which has | tain solely corporations engaged exclusively | tax liability decreased by $517,247,417, or 
just been released by the Bureau of In-|in the industries in which they are classi- | 


viduals and | other than the ones in which they are in-| turns attention is dirécted to the normal 


filed for a fiscal year! to Dec. 31, but also final returns sup-|Showing the number of returns, net in- 


| 


the data for individuals reporting net in- | 


}come less than $5,000 are. based on the} 


to the total income reported on the face | gregate net income was $17,220,753,620 and 


eturn plus the cost of goods sold. | the tax liability $473,689,563. As compared 


The fhdustrial classification is based on| with the returns filed for the previous 


The total net income shows a decrease 


52.20 per cent. The average net income 
for all returns was $5,100.10 and for tax- 
|able returns it was $6,835.63. The average 
| amount of tax liability for all means was 
|$140.29 and for taxable returns it was 
$243.33. The average tax rate for all re- 
}turns was 2.75 per cent and for taxable 
returns it was 3.56 per cent. 

| In comparing the tax liability reported 
in the 1930 returns with the 1929 re- 


| fied, due to the diversified industrial activi- 


jto affiliated corporations filing consoli- 


affiliated concerns. If such subsidiary or 
affiliated concerns could be classified in- 


cluded. tax rates of 5, 3, and 114 per cent for 1930, 

Comparisons with preceding years should| which were temporarily reduced by the 
|be made with the data in the preliminary | joint_resolution of Congress approved by 
lreport for such years> rather than with|the President on Dec. 16, 1929, to 4, 2, 


income for 1929. ; 
_The distribution of the returns of indi- 
not only original returns filed for Sept.| viduals by net income classes is given in 


Additional returns tabulated for 


|plementing the tentative returns which|Come, normal tax, surtax, tax on capital | 
are not tabulated. | net gain, tax credits, and tax. The distri- | 
The additional data included in the/ bution of returns by a limited number of 
|complete data are especially important | net income classes fs exhibited in which 
lin the case of the corporation returns and | Shows the number of returns, net income, 
|in the case of the individual returns in| and tax reported; also cumulative totals 
|certain net income classes. The historical| @nd relative percentages. 
|comparisons in this report include both! Immediately rn is shown a dis- 
the preliminary and the final figures for | tribution by sources of the income reported 
the preceding year. |by individuals; also general deductions. 
The returns of individuals reporting in- |The figures for the various sources are 


Sources of income and deductions in individual returns for 1930, filed to Aug. 31, 1931:* 
Amount Pct. 


SHIPPING . . . AVIATION 


[Loans Awarded 
For Construction 


Of Two Vessels 


Shipping Board Approves 
Application of Seatrain 
Lines for Funds to Be 
Used for Mail Ships 


Application of the Seatrain Lines, Inc., 
for loans to be used in constructing two 
new vessels to be used in the ocean mail 
contract service has just been approved by 
the Shipping Board, according to a state- 
ment issued by the Board. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 





| aggregates of net amounts of income and 
represent for each source of income the 
amounts by which the gross receipts ex- 
ceed the deductions allowed, as provided 
in the schedules. 

Net losses in the schedules are trans- 
| ferred in tabulation to general deductions, 
which also include deductions reported in 
the returns under “deductions.” 


|Resume of Income Data 


'Is Given in Table 


Under the Revenue Act of 1928, appli- 
cable to returns for 1928 and subsequent 
years, the credit of 25 per cent of the 
tax on the first $5,000 of net income and, 
if specifically earned, to the tax on an 
amount not exceeding $30,000. The tax 
reduction as a result of this credit on the 
returns for 1930, filed to Aug. 31, 1931, is 
$24,938,635. . 

A resume of the number of returns, the 
net income and tax reported, for each} 
of the years since the inception of the} 
present period of income taxation is given 
In the appended tables. 

In comparing these data from year to 
year, the changes in the provisions of the 
a should be noted = to the oe 
net income, or gross income regardless of |" “the Shipping Board Nov. 27 approved 
the amount of net income, for which indi- | the application o* Seatrain tines 7" : 
viduals are required to file returns. The} : 


; : | corporation of the State of Delaware, for 
| changes are shown in the table in the ad- | : ¥ 
| joining column. loans from the construction Toan fund to 


f |be used in aid of the construction of two 
| The wholly and partially tax-exempt] new vessels to be used in ocean mail con- 
securities owned and _ interest received} tract service on route No. 56 from New 
therefrom, by nature of obligation as re- | Orleans, La. to Havana, Cuba, and other 
ported in returns of net income of $5,000 | foreign service. The total cost of each 
and over, are shown below. The amounts | vessel will be $1,586,250, including com- 
owned and interest received by net in-| mercial appliances. ‘Each vessel will be 
come classes are shown in an attached | approximately 473 feet long, 63% feet 


table. b i i 
In connection with this table, it should 8.445. rat Mery be Sener snk 


be noted that the amount of interest re- . ‘ i ; . 
ported on the returns is the total amount i. cnet ai teree oe * at 
received or accrued. Since bond holdings | have speed of ap roximately 15 knots 
are subject to variation during the year, | ; Pp : . 
the amount of bonds reported may include | Separate Loans 
bonds for which no interest was received| ‘The Board’s approval authorizes a sep- 
or accrued, and, vice versa, the interest | arate loan on each vessel, each loan to 
reported may include interest on bonds|be for an amount not to exceed three- 
which are not included in the amount| fourths of the cost of construction, not 
exceeding $1,152,187 each, plus not to ex- 


of bonds reported. 

Amount of tax-exempt opligations owned | ceed three-fourths of the cost of the nec- 
and interest received, individual returns for | essary equipment for each vessel, not ex- 
1930 of net income of $5,000 and over, filed to | ceeding $37,500 each, the latter to include 

| Spares, commercial appliances, etc. 


go d Territori 
ons 0 tes an rritories or O- 
litical ‘subdivisions thereof: z pe" | «The vessels will be constructed in the 
Amount owned, $3,064,486,447; interest re-| yards of the Sun Shipbuilding and Dry 
ceived, $170,359,420. Dock Company, Chester, Pa. 
| “The Seatrain Lines, Inc., will take over 
all the assets of the Over-Seas Railways, 





$9,380,995,395 43.30 
2,539,289.909 11.72 | 
1,080,880.137 4.99 


775,315,899 
549,746,754 
1,026,015,842 
40,616,75: 
4,089,625,612 
407,868,575 
1,775,150,969 


eves + $21,665,505,850 


Wages and salaries 
Business 


Profits from sale of real estate, stocks, . etc., Ovher than taxed 
as capital net gain from sale of assets held more than two years 

Capital net gain from sale of assets held more than two years 

Rents and royalties 

Interest on Government obligations not wholly 

Dividends on stock of domestic corporations .. 


3.58 
2.54 
4.73 | 

19 
18.88 ! 
1.88 | 
819; 


100.00 | 


General deductions: 


}returns for 


Wholly tax-exempt obligations of the United | 
States and its possessions, and securities is- 
partially tax-exempt Liberty Bonds, Treasury | Ine.” 
certificates of indebtedness, Treasury savings Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of 
certificates, and Treasury notes: | 
I ping Board, made public in-a statement 
See | he issued on Nov. 27, protested the award 
Amount owned, $4,936,260,909; interest re- | Of aid to the Seatrain Lines, Inc., an al- 
The number of corporation income-tax | that the extension of this aid is “helping 
returns for 1930 filed to Aug. 31, 1931, is | f0reign_ shipping in competition with our 
498,110, of which 214.412 show net income | WN.” The specifications for the bids on 
tax of $618,246,431. Compared with the that only this particular company could 
1929 filed to Aug. 31, 1930,| bid, and the American system of train 
these figures show a decrease in net in- | boats was entirely eliminated by the spe- 


sued under the Federal Farm Loan Act; and 

Amount owned, $1,871,774,462; interest re- ee eee ed, a States Se tae Ship- 
ceived, $258,827,491. | leged British organization, on the grounds 
amounting to $5,627,312,.995 and income /|the contracts, he charged, were so drawn 
come of $4.633,994,149 and a decrease in/ Cifications. (His statement and letter to 


ive the impression that the Commission | 
elt in writing its decision that some of 
the prosperous railroads might make re- 
ductions and thereby gain added volume 
of traffic to the injury of their competi- 


postal transport “only can be envistaged 
in view of the necessity of taking into 
consideration the receipts from passenger 
service, freight and the grants given by 
governments in various countries to aerial 


|number of such returns filed to Aug. 31, 
| 1931, and the average data for the pre- 
| ceding year. 


‘Net Income Defined as 


Net loss from sale of real estate, stocks, bonds, etc., other than re- 
ported for tax credit on capital net loss from sale of assets held more 
than two years 

Contributions 

All other 


5.61 | 
1.87 
13.03 | 


$1,215,055.449 
495,749,765 
2,823,956,016 


tax of $428,739,406. In comparing the tax 
liability in the 1930 returns with the 1929 
returns, attention is directed to the tax 
rate of 12 per cent for 1930, which for 
1929 was temporarily reduced to 11 per 
cent by the joint resolution of Congress 


| 


the Board were published in full text in 


dcficit classes, also the number of returns 
of inactive concerns. 


eeccceeses $4,444,752,230 


$17,220,753,620 


20.51 


tors, as well as deplete the donations to 
the pool. This belief, he said, probably 
was due to the fact that the properous 
roads, under the Commission's plan, would 
receive little or nothing from the pro- 
osed increase. However, he said, the be- 
jef is unwarranted, and it is not the 
feeling of the carriers that such a belief | 
is still retained by the Commission. 

Mr. Souby asserted that the railway ex- | 
ecutives wish that stipulation relative to 
reductions being made from basic rates, | 


| Number of corporation returns for 1930, filed 
ae Aug. 31, 1931, by net income and deficit 
| classes: 

In an attached table is shown the dis-| Number of returns showing net income, A; 


tribution of the corporations returns ee. of returns showing no net in- 
major industrial groups and by returns A B 


showing net income and no net income. : oo oe 

In analyzing the data for corporations, . 31.744 21479 
allowance should be made for the two spe- - 14,409 15.973 
cial deductions from gross income per- 8,181 11,818 
mitted life insurance companies. These 


‘Total After Deductions 


Throughout this report “net income” 

The subcommittee set up by the Air|means the amount of gross income, as | 
Transport Cooperation Committee to| defined in the revenue act effective for the 
study a main network of air routes met| year for which the returns are filed, in 
recently under the presidency of M. Fisch | excess of the deductions claimed by the} 
(Germany). | taxpayer under the provisions of the re- | 

The subcommittee consisted of the fol- | spective acts, and “deficit” means excess 
lowing: Messrs. Allard, (Belgium), Chau-|of deductions over gross income. The net | 
mie (France), Shelmerdine ‘(Great Brit- income of individuals includes capital net | 
ain), Molfesse (Italy), De Vien (Nether-| gain from sale of assets held more than | 


approved by the President on Dec. 16, 


79.49 | 1929. 


transport undertakings.” The League's 


statement follows in full text: Net income 


+Excludes capital net gain from sale of assets held more than two years, dividends on 

stock of domestic corporations, and taxable interest on obligations of the United States, 

which are reported under their respective classifications. 
Individuals required to file income-tax returns, 1914 to 1930: : at 

ae {1 under 

5 | 2 under 3 

| 3 under 

| 4 under can 
5 under 10 .. 

|10 under 15 ... 


Income year 
1917- 1921- 
1920+ 1923% 1924§ 
$1,000 


$1,000 $1,000 
5,000 


1925- 
1930 


$1,500 
5,000 


Single, or married and not living with husband or wife: 
Net income for taxable year—of or exceeding 
Or gross income for taxable year—of or exceeding"........... 


19,247 32,740 
8,726 15,163 


taken out of the plan as “unfair.” He 
said that certain railroads including the 
Union Pacific would not accapt the plan 
unless this condition was removed. Upon 
questioning by members of the Commis- 
sion. as to whether any increases made 
should be in the basic or surcharge rates, 
Mr. Souby said that he could not answer. 





| 


lands), Zilipowicz (Poland), Angstrom 
(Sweden), and Bouche, expert. 
Other Types of Traffic 

The enquiries undertaken have made it 

clear that under present conditions the 


creation of air lines for the use of postal 
transport only can not be envisaged, in 


two years. | 
Credits allowed individuals, such as per- | 
sonal exemption, credit for dependents, | 
net loss for prior year, and loss from the} 
sale of capital assets held more than two} 
years are not included in deductions; 
neither is the special credit of $3,000 for 
domestic corporations having net income | 


Married and living with husband or wife, husband and 
wife each to file a return unless income of each is in- 
cluded in joint return: 
Aggregate net income for taxable year—of or exceeding 3,000 
Or aggregate gross income for taxable year—of or 
exceeding 


2,500 3,500 | 
5,000 5,000 


| Revenue Acts of 1926 and 1928. 
{Regardless of the amount of net income 





*Acts of Oct. 3, 1913, and Sept. 8, 1916. 
+Revenue Acts of 1917 and 1918. 


special deductions, totaling approximately 


$640,000,000, 


represent ( 


1) 


4 per cent of 


the mean of the reserve funds, and (2) 2 
per cent of the reserve held for deferred 


dividends. 


(See paragraphs 


(2) 


and 


(4) 


subdivision (a) of section 203 of the Reve- 


|nue Act of 1928. See also T. D. 4231.) 


The following table shows the number 


| 


15 under 20... 
20 under 25 ... 
25 under 50 
50 under 100 
100 under 250 .. 
250 under 500 .... 
500 under 1,000 ... 
1,000 under 5,000 .. 
5,000 and over 


5,244 8,199 
3,872 5,494 
7,132 11,641 
4,743 6,229 
3,145 3,716 
1,211 1,140 
655 567 
531 420 
137 29 


view of the necessity of taking into con-| of $9500 or less nor net loss for prior} Revenue Act of 1921. (of corporation returns by net income and | 
sideration the receipts from passenger + Revenue Act of 1924. | + 


service, freight, and the grants given by | Corporation returns for 1930, by major industrial groups, and by returns showing net income and no net income, showing number of returns, gross income, net income or deficit, net 
governments in various countries to aerial! joss for prior year, and income tax; also number of returns for inactive corporations, and totals for 1920 to 1929:* 
transport undertakings. For this reason (Returns filed to Aug. 31, 1931) 


the subcommittee decided first of all to B; gross incomey, C; 


or deficit. 
Views of Traffic League 


C. E. Cotterill on behalf of the South- 
ern Traffic League, told the Commission | 
that the “loan provision” which the rail-| 
roads would substitute for the Commis- 





Total .... 214,412 231,287 


214,412 
231,287 


Total returns showing net income..... 
| Total returns showing no net income. 


| Returns of v 
Total number of returns, A. Returns showing net income: Number, net income, D; net loss for prior year, E; income tax, F. Returns showing no net income: | of inactive corporations—no 


sion’s plan does not fit in with the Com- 
mission’s proposal, and that the Commis- 
sion must either adhere to or revoke its 
plan in all respects. 

Mr. Cotterill said that on the face of 


the Commission’s decision, the railroads, | 
as individuals, are not entitled to the in-| 
hey abide 


creased rates as such, unless t 
by the pooling conditions set up by the 
Commission for the eid of the weaker 
roads. . 

Mr. Cotterill also declared that it was 
the belief of his organization that the 


change from the per car to the tonnage! 


rate basis would complicate the tariffs. © 
He said that, in his opinion, the rail- 
roads in requesting modification of the 
Commission's plan, were seeking “an eva- 
sion, in good faith, of the nature of the 
Commission’s decision.” 
Questioned by Commissioner Farre C 
cerning probable acceptance by the carriers 


ll con- 


of the plan now proposed, Mr. Cotterill | 


replied in the affirmative. 


“In my opin- | 


ion,” said Mr. Cotterill, “no one carrier | 


is strong enough to decline acceptance of 
the plan and thereby deprive other car- 
riers of an increase in rates amounting 
to $125,000,000 to $130,000.000.” 

E. S. Gubernator, of the Lehigh Port- 
land Cement Company, supported Mr. 
Souby’s argument in opposition to reduc- 
tions in any rate being made from the 
basic rather than the surcharge rates 
‘ -T. D. Geoghegan, on behalf of shipping 
interests located on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio and Norfolk & Western railroads in 
Virginia, advised the Commission that 
while favoring establishment of a_ pool 
and the distribution of funds in the form 
of gratuities, his clients would oppose the 
loan feature proposed by the carriers as 
a@ substitute. “If there is to be a loan,” 
said Mr. Geoghegan, “it should be from 
the shippers to the railroad. and when the 
depression is past, it should be returned 
to the shippers.” 

Position of Carriers Discussed 

John E. Benton, counsel for the State 
regulatory commissions of the 
States, asserted in oppisition to the pro- 


Western | 


posed loan feature that it ran counter to! 


the Commission's decision. 

The latter. he said, provided for the 
credit rehabilitation of the weaker lines 
and made no finding that the specific in- 


creases recommended were just and rea- | 


sonable. What the Commission found, 
continued Mr. Benton. was that the 
creases recommended were __justificable 
under given circumstances. Whether the 
proposed increases are just and reason- 
able would depend, according to Mr. Ben- 
a, upon the use proposed to be made 
of it. 

Mr. Benton pointed out that while the 
revenue resulting from the specific in- 
creases recommended were in the light 


of th Commission’s decision to maintain | 


an adequate transportation system, under 
the pooling arrangement, the larger car- 
riers primarily would benefit. The loans, 
he said, would eventually be repaid to 
the larger carriers contributing. 
Legal Right to Funds 
R. C. Fulbright, counsel for the South- 
ern Pine Association, said that the car- 
riers had no legal right to the increases 
suggested by the Commission, and that 
they amounted to a surcharge designed 
to preserve transportation as a whole. 
“This is not a time to quibble over legal 


rights,” he said. He proposed that loans 


made from the pool should be unsecured 
and at a constant rate of interest not 
exceeding 3 per cent annually. 

Mr. Thom, in rebuttal arguments for 
the railroads, recommended the setting 
up of a small bureau within the Commis- 
a to handle any applications for rate 
reductions following authorization to ap- 
ply the increased rates on given com- 
modities. He urged the Commission 
bear in mind the fact that the country 
as well as the railroads is faced with a 
great emergency and that the carrier as- 
sistance such as that proposed should 


not be “wrecked” by a question of method. 
The case then was submitted for de- 


ision. 


to 


in- | 


undertake a study of the permanent air 


routes constituting the chief network Of | acriculture anid takated: Gnduaties 


European aerial activities. Such study it 
was already decided should include ex- 
amination into the following points: The 
choice of permanent air routes to form 
the main system; (2) an international pro- 
gram for the equipment of these routes. 
so as to permit of uninterrupted day and 
night fiving; (3) an estimate of the credits 
necessary to provide this equipment and 
to ensure well organized service; and 
means of ensuring cooperative use of 
these air routes. 

The enquiry into postal air transport 
which also appears on the agenda of this 
subcommittee was postponed for the mo- 
ment until the results of the work which 
the International Postal Union is now 
engaged in in this connection are made 
known. The subcommittce intends later 
to examine the possibility of giving satis- 
faction to the wishes of the postal ad- 
ministration in this regard. For this ex- 


Number, G; gross income?y, H; deficit, I. 


Mining and quarrying 


Manufacturing: 


Food products, beverages, and tobacco ......++. 


Textiles and textile products 
Leather and leather products 
Rubber and related products 
Lumber and wood products 
Paper, pulp, and products ,... 
Printing and publishing ...... 
Chemicals and allied substance 
Stone, clay, and glass products 
Metal and metal products 
All other manufacturing industries 


S .. 


Total manufacturing 


| Trade : 


amination it will consult postal experts. ' 


and will have to keep in mind, while 
considering pcstal air transport, the ne- 
cessities of passenger and goods trans- 
port by air. 


Railway Rate Decisions 
And Complaints Announced 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 


on Nov. 28 made public decisions in rate 
cases, which are summarizcd as follows: 

Zinc: No. 24419.—Federated Metals Corpo- 
ration v. Missouri Pacific Railroad Rate 
on one carload of zine residue from Denver, 
Colo., to St. Louis. Mo.. found unreasonable. 
Reparation awardec. 

Davenports: No. 24463 
Company \ Michigan Central Railroad. 
Minimum, weight applied on three mixed 
carloads of davenports and chairs, billed as 
settees and chairs, from Vanderbilt, Mich., 
to East Liberty. Pa.. found applicable. Com- 
plaint dismissed 

Coal: No. 21767 and 
liant Coal Company y 
road 
: 1. Upon further. hearing finding in No 
21767 that rates on bituminous coal moving 
interstate frcm mines in the vicinity of 
Birmingh Ala,, to southeastern destina- 
tions via Birmingham are not unreasonable 
but unduly prejudicial, affirmed. Original 
renort. 171 I. C. C. 207 

2. Proposed increased rates on bituminous 
coal, in carloads, from mines in Alabama 
to Memphis. Tenn., in purported compli- 
ance with the findings in the orizinal re- 
port, found justified. Proceeding discon- 
tinued 

Steel: No. 21770.—Dudley Bar Company v. 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. On further 
hearing, finding in former report, 168 I.C.C. 
552, inter alia, that rates charged on rein- 
forcing steel specially fabricated for con- 
crete bridges, in carloads, from Bessemer, 
Ala., to Gardner, Winston, and Zolfo Springs, 
Fla.. were applicable, affirmed. 

Bones: No. 23177 and related cases.—Caro- 
lina Button Corporation v. Atlantic & Yad- 
kin Railway. Rates on bones, in carloads, 
from Chicago, Ill., and Brighton, Mass., to 
Mount Airy, N. C., found unreasonable. 
Reaconable rates prescribed for the future 
and reparation awarded 

Onions: No. 24048.—Culbertson Brothers 


—Hahn Furniture 


related cases.—Bril- 
Mhlinois Central Rail- 





Company v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railrcad. Carload rate on onions, in sacks, 
from Payson, Utah, to Duluth, Minn., found 
not unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 
Leather: No. 24347.—American Salpa Cor- 
poration v. Pennsylvania Railroad. Rate 
charged on one carload of scrap leather 
from Vine Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa., 
to Spotswood, N. J., found inapplicable. 
Reparation awarded 


Rate Complaints 


Machinery: No. 24859.—Martin Wunder- 
lich, Potosi, Wis., v. Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad. Against rate of 29'2 cents 
on shipment of hoisting machinery, from 
Potosi to St. Paul. Minn., in that it ex- 
ceeded rate from Chicago to same destina- 
ion 

Strawberries: No. 24860.—Perishable Ship- 
pers’ Association, Philadelphia, Pa., v. Bal- 
timore, Chesapeake & Atlantic Railway 
Against rates based on minima of 17,000 
pounds and 15,000 pounds and rates of one 
and one-half times first class. plus cost of 
refrigeration of shipments of strawberries 
to the extent they exceed 140 per cent of 
first class and a minimum of 12,000 pounds. 


Service—Professional, amusements, hotels, etc. 


Finance—Banking, insurance, real estate and holding companies, 


stock and bond brokers, eic 
Nature of business not given 


Corporations organized under the China Trade Act, 1922 


Total 1920 returns filed to Aug. 31, 1931 
Total 1929 returns filed to Aug. 31, 1930 


Grand total for— 
1929 
1928 
1927 
1926 
1925 
1924 
1923 
1922 
1921 
1920 


*For general explanations, see pp. 1-2. 


*Gross income corresponds to total income as reported on the face of the return, plus the 


cost of goods sold. 
tNot distributed by industrial groups 


Returns of inactive corporations—no income data reported—nu 
Cc 


Classified separately because of special credit against | 


mber, J: 
E 


D 
$39,438,827 $1,988,821 
8,410,902 


182,300,368 


A 
10,383 
17,034 


B 
3,335 
4,589 


FP 
$3,951,548 
20,111,512 


$351 288.388 
1,468,448,755 


14.636 
15,985 


7,836 
5,401 

857 

219 
2.293 
1,084 
5.916 
3,106 
1,754 
7,929 
2.785 


$6 593,636,589 
2,484,562.37¢ 
712,167,811 


$488,951 .668 
101,588,936 
38,195,919 
11,808,149 
35,578.309 
72,140,868 
167,268,921 
443,073,396 
88,302,571 
811,163,168 
100,895,750 


$6,174,945 
3,638,427 
543,388 
778,721 
2,007,704 
1,073,615 
2,389,170 
3,740,575 
2,439,236 
20,318,050 
2,658,634 


$45,762,465 


$56,186,726 
10,633,022 
4,338,849 
1,285,166 
3,572,972 
8,315,516 
18,795,233 
52,033,118 
9,962,531 
93,345,299 
11,240,570 


" $269,709,002 


1,334,823 
1,730,995,386 
7,990,307 .930 

986,075,063 
10,553,209,.446 
1,115,693,341 


$34,397,508,445 


39,180 $2,358,967,655 


G 
6,062 
7,287 


6.211 
8,332 
1,443 
341 
4,699 
899 
5,030 
3,488 
2,634 
11,364 
4,014 


48,455 


$4 
3 


1 
3 


$17, 


H 


$267 ,038,371 


975,780,771 


174,197,052 
-570,069,558 
613,320,498 
347,601,814 
177,354,851 
503,998,144 
551,670,381 
:474,962,645 
370,033,229 
943,808,576 
731,556,573 


458,573,321 


I 
$80,037,190 
199,158,044 


$120,836 434 
346,433,139 
61,313,162 
40,610,555 
142,659,928 
32,446,751 
49,261,029 
114,414,737 
51,073,114 
350,792,836 
120,697.031 


$1,430,538,716 


J 


986 | 


5,158 


589 
252 

48 

25 
279 

43 
338 
332 
195 
705 
539 


3,345 





$14,391,065 
123,742,747 
59,887,732 
18,567,182 


107,810,788 
74,855 


$9,932,008 
5,892,153 
18,693,666 
8,889,547 


40,621,175 
111,206 


8,643 
11,587 
57,524 
18,102 


19,385 
22,551 
129,018 
40,241 


$2,039,248,339 
9,336 ,033,243 
21,770,286 ,272 
2,317,471,178 


$143,241,946 
1,051 842,438 
610,969,986 
189,817,771 


148,548 
19,909 
61 


70,402 
1,007 
43 


7,431 843,067 
14,899,831 
19,996,303 

$79,147,023,818 


$112,789,903,992 


1,047,994,921 
1,669,395 
1,069,688 
$5,627,312,995 


$10,261,307,144 


493,110 


495,515 


$618,246,431 
$1,046,985,837 


214,412 $140,301 ,943 


263,768 $366 484,747 
509,436 
495.892 
475,031 
455.320 
430.072 
417,42 

398,933 
382.883 
356,397 
345,595 


269.430 
268.783 


$129,633,791,720 
129,289,435,251 
115,324,339,717 
118,022,117,287 
113,692,683,216 
97,158,998,625 
97.457,479,446 
80,331 ,679.917 
60.051,123,329 
93,824,224,704 


$11,653,886,002 
10,617,741 ,157 
8,981 ,884,261 
9,673,402,889 
9,583,683,697 
7,586,652 ,292 
8,321,529,134 
6,963,811,143 
4,336,047,813 
7,902,654,813 


$392,177.216 
301,146,176 
244,293,375 
235,851,912 
243,078,565 
219,727,166 
578,307,088 
501,780,287 


$1.193,435,832 
1,184,142,142 
1,130.674,128 
1,229,797 ,243 
1,170,331 ,296 
881,549,546 
937,106,798 
783,776,268 
701,575,432 
1,625 ,234.643 


responding sections of prior acts. 
$Revised figures. 
Not available. 


9,338 
9,056 
68,507 
18,531 


62,224 
1,899 
18 
231,287 
181,641 


12 


1 


$41 


186,591 
174,828 
165,826 
197,186 
177,738 
181,032 
165,594 
170,348 
185,158 
142,362 


$30 
25, 
29 
24 
20 


21, 


31 
24 


22, 
20, 


$832,346,257 


+354,481,150 
676,196,291 
293,018,461 


5,268,509 ,262 


17,005,630 
1,738,345 


144,687,859 


$28,768,949 ,660 


-987,717,461 
412,472,580 
074,011,729 
107,735,570 
568,067,504 
070,497,262 
106,184,230 
588,834,597 
198,150,203 
381,337,545 


$79,190,243 
247,107,916 
680,308,775 
163,149,668 


1,313,861 ,684 
11,723,470 
161,201 


$4,205,236,907 
$2,702,865,861 


$2,914,128,235 
§$2,391,124,248 
2,471,739.376 
2,168,710,302 
1,962 ,628,095 
2,223,925,993 
2,013,554.987 
2,193,776 356 
3,878,219,134 
2,029,423 ,744 


1,404 
1,908 
2.987 
3,608 


15,922 
17,093 
52.411 
50,106 

; 
53.415 


52,281 
49,356 


net income for tax purposes as provided in section 261 of the Revenue Act of 1928 and cor- 
In previous years distributed by industrial groups. 


Income Tax Payments by Corporations for Calendar Year 1929 


Statistics by States and Territories Made Public by Bureau of Internal Revenue 


States 
and 
Territories 


Total 
number 
of returns}; Number | Per cent 


of returns} of total 


2, 310 
109 
822 

1, 680 

11, 316 

3,311 

4, 558 

1, 068 

1, 197 

3, 489 

3, 390 
448 

1, 054 

17, 698 

6, 881 

5, 109 

3, 278 

3, 316 

3,424 

2, 095 

3, 334 

10, 383 

8, 631 

6, 316 

1, 493 

9, 146 

1, 822 

2; 969 
351 
803 


4,473 

182 

1, 953 

2, 620 

23, 206 
7,317 

7,529 

1,951 

2, 329 

11,1 


51.04 
59.89 
42.09 | 
63.90 | 
48.76 
45. 25 
60. 54 
54.74 
51.40 
31.38 
59. 08 
57.14 
43.70 
55.83 | 
58.37 | 
56. 04 
63.14 
58. 50 
34. 23 
56. 32 
53. 87 
53. 52 
55.53 | 
55.01 
58. 28 
53.10 
. 82 | 
84 
3. 98 
. 53 


21 


Alaska... 
Arizona 
Arkansas. . 
California 
Colorado . 
Cornecticut 
Delaware... 
District of 
Florida. 
Georgia. 
Hawaii. 
Idaho. . 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa... 
Kansas... 
Kentucky 
Louisiana. 
Maine.... 
Meryland...- 
Massachusetts... 
Michigan... 
Minnesota... 
Mississippi. 
Missouri... 
Montana. 
Nebraska. 
Nevada....... 
New Hampshire... 
New Jersey. 
New Mevico.. 
New York... 
North Carolina 
North Dakota. 


19 
38 


Oklahoma... 
Oregon ..... 
Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island. 
South Carolin 
South Dakota. . 
‘Tennessee 
Texas... 
Utah... 
Vermon 
Virginia.... 
Washington... 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin... 
Wyoming.... 








Corporations Reporting Net Income 


Net loss for 
prior year 


Per cent 
of total 


ae Number [" ; 
Gross income! | Deductions! et income Income tax lor returus ‘eer income! 


. 50 
27 


$1, 281, 284 
204, 680 

1, 859, 827 

1, 480, 002 

14, 400, 058 
1, 104, 612 

3, 822, 513 


$454, 582, 456 
8, 618, 496 
161, $23, 215 
304, 739, 354 
5, 274, 663, 557 
738, 203, 447 


' 
$29, 089, 134 1,767 
7 836, 818 
. 991, 9) 
54 287, 173, 387 » 565, 967 
5 4, 761,740, 113 923, 44 
2 : 7 ; 
Wn 184, 86% ‘ 


46 
510 
795 

9, 243 
2,474 
2, 486 
583 
872 
4,77 


$176, 3 
1 


36, 616, 
74, 138, 228 
1, 507, 059, 090 
200, ‘ 
378, 204, 73% 
175, 491, 971 
88, 083, 185 
284, 945, 202 
293, 278, 201 
26, 577,070 
50, 360, 820 
4, 801, 818, 617 


7 
2, O71 
5, 084, 003 
20, 781, 847 
29,423, 386 


2, 021, 940, 376 
1, 674, 632, 266 
04, 989 
, » 503 
5, 582 127, 940, 
14, 094, 545, 433 12, 990, 898, 465 
1, 708, 370, 932 1, 584, 291, , 079, 665 
1, 089, 543, 575 1, 021, 498, 58, 045, 529 
1, 022, 228, 182 
843, 
832, 15 


968 
267 
046 
467 
33 7,305, 053 
53, 648, 140 
35, 378, 748 
5, 645, 057 
569, 972 

82, 434, 851 
5, 668, 780 
3, 736, 947 
2, 694, 594 

, 941, 519 

30, 079, 150 
$ 174 

, 948, 182 

, 894, 582 


3, 431, 942 
16, 850, 939 
44,619, 551 | 
71, 628, 026 
14, 697, 234 
1, 130, 678 | 
26, 786, 038 
940, 562 
2, 662, 466 
971,353 
1, 116, 811 





419 
0, 362 


96, 
862, 061, 487 
47, 886, 188 
137, 689, 376 
11, 934, 954 
59, 074, 539 











243, 024, £ 
140, 750, 
3, 303, 865, 67 
62, 679, 
33, 165, 100, 
1, 044, 870, 


12, 281, 986 
111, 807 

88, 914, 472 
1, 279, 473 
178, 265 

14, 464, 748 
10, 705, 639 
1, 853, 195 
20, 370, 846 
1,756, 457 
752, 055 
179, 417 

2, 758, 440 


383, 110, 174 7, 901, 544, 922 
298, 035, 180 
44, 399, 092 
1,705, 019, 551 
336, 546, 648 
206, 519, 834 
1, 909, 570, 431 
231, 892, 946 
194, 993, 546 
49, 668, 940 


121, 487, 268 
7, 879, 660, 828 


212, 114 
514, 262 


6A8, 296 


, 320, 225 
921, 991 
5, 607, 364 
30, 026, 503 
4, 50, € 
683, 001, 503 . 487, 241 
299, 809, 205 
, 295, 795 
: 771 
9, 131, 653 
4 204, 172, 852 
397, 560, 634 
162, 243, 522 


1, 153, 890, 128 

700, 698, 453 
377, 120, 669 
60, 881, 385 


, 750 
2, 178, 723. 070 | 
56, 905, 539 | 


2 5, 079 


20, 786, 893 





Grand total....| 509, 436 


129, 633, 791, 720 | 


] 5, 160, 909 
> 
117, 979, 905, 718 | 11, 653, 886, 002 | 392, 177, 216 


51, 323 | 


449, 131, 294, 


' 


Deductions! 


221, 441, 731 
411, 858, 799 
209, 669, 998 
98, 320, 551 
358, 658, 022 
313, 763, 843 
29, 471, 869 
54, 980, 522 

5, 018, 460, 792 
542, 430, 733 
215, 730 

167, 161, 269 
209, 742, 211 
372, 097, 426 
162, 202, 616 
309, 440, 132 
2, 105, 392, 984 
1, 225, 291, 529 
510, 050, 693 
103, 979, 801 
927, 599, 219 
54, 656, 169 
154, 995, 445 
16, 264, 482 
63, 856, 401 

1, 092, 444, 842 
20, 289, 232 
, 755, 836, 941 
323, 379, 255 
48, 244, 064 
1, 858, 580, 110 
364, 994, 799 
226, 929, 639 
2, 103, 071, 713 
251, 623, 910 
206, 456, 090 
52, 452, 620 
053, 456 

52, 668, 564 
91, 816, 658 

64, 754, 279 
316, 707, 480 
429, 244, 561 
179, 501, 344 
496, 561, 766 
24, 477, 611 





Corporations Reporting No Net Income 


Deficit 


6, 139, 868 
2147, 570, 283 
21, 166, 262 
33, 654, 066 
34, 178, 027 
10, 237, 366 
73, 712, 820 
20, 485, 642 
2, 894, 799 
4, 619, 702 
216, 642, 175 
40, 187, 723 
20, 436, 342 
12, 768, 097 
16, 387, 992 
32, 195, 852 
20, 792, 197 
30, 009, 770 
190, 760, 215 
119, 044, 474 
32, 732, 271 
7, 728, 478 
65, 537, 732 
6, 769, 981 
17, 306, 069 
4, 329, 528 
4, 781, 862 
136, 749, 363 
2, 527, 200 
854, 292, 019 
25,344, 075 
3, 844, 972 
153, 560, 559 
28) 448, 151 
20, 409, 805 
193, 501, 282 
19, 730, 964 
11, 462, 544 
2, 783, 680 
24, 702, 126 
66, 898, 581 
8, 581, 567 
9, 641, 572 
22) 534, 628 
31, 683, 927 
17, 257, 822 
47, 430, 472 
3, 690, 718 





Inactive 


corpora- 


tions—no income 
data reported 


Number | Per 


cent 


of returos of total 





. 86 
84 
31.80 
5. 86 
-41 
. 94 
. 44 
. 38 
-16 
5.65 
42 
74 
71 
. 40 
. 20 
. 30 
- 64 
. 76 


ee 
on 


~ 
YRESKRPYPeSerrS 
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er Be pon B gon 
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| 





| creased 





income data reported 52,41 


Grand total - 498,110 


Lowered Incomes Shown 
In Federal Tax Returns 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

in excess of $1,000,000 each, with 2.06 per 
cent of the total net income reported, paid 
12.77 per cent of the total individual in- 
come tax. On the other hand, the 2,613,- 
195 persons reporting net income of less 
than $5,000 each, with 40.78 per cent of 
the aggregate income reported, paid 2.37 
per cent of the total tax payments. 

Wages Constiiute 43 Per Cent 

Forty-three per cent of the total income 
reported by individuals was derived from 
wages and salaries, ranging from 58 per 
cent for those with incomes under $5,000 
to 5 per cent for those reporting incomes 
in excess of $1,000,000. Dividends on stock 
of domestic corporations was the second 
largest source of income, accounting for 
nearly 19 per cent of the total. 

The net loss from the sale of real estate, 
stocks, bonds, etc., deducted from total in- 
come, plus the tax credit of 12% per cent 
on capital net loss from sale of assets held 
more than two years, aggregated $1,225,- 
018,544, as compared with $1,038,971,418 for 
the entire year 1929, as set forth in the 
final report for that year. 

Tax-exempt obligations aggregating $4,- 
936,260,909 and interest thereon of $258,- 
827,491 were reported by the individuals 
with income over $5,000 as compared to 
$5,328,246,031 and $267,998,813, respectively, 
in the preliminary report for 1929. 

The number of returns filed by individ- 
uals in the first eight months of 1931 was 
less than for the corresponding period of 
1930 in each income class, from those with 
incomes under $5,000 to those with in- 
comes over $1,000,000. In each income 
class, also, the net income total declined. 
But, with respect to the tax liability, the 
income groups made up of those with in- 
comes under $5,000 and those with incomes 
from $5,000 to $10,000 show am increase, 
whereas all those above $10,000 show a 
decrease. . 

Thus, the tax liability of those with in- 
comes under $5,000 increased from $4,< 
373,193 to $11,250,000, and that of those 
with incomes from $5,000 to $10,000 in- 
from $9,098,378 to $16,590,248; 
while the tax of those with incomes in 
excess of $10,000 declined from $977,465,- 
409 to $445,849,315. 


The income class with income of be- 
tween $500,000 and $1,000,000 experienced 
the greatest percentage of decline in tax 
liability—67 per cent. 


Corporation Returns Decline 


The corporation returns filed during the 
eight-month period of 1931 included 214,- 
412 reporting net income as compared 
with 263,768 in 1930. Declines in the num- 
ber of corporations reporting net income 
and decreases in gross income, in net in- 
come, and in income tax are registered for 
each industrial group with the exception 
of the gross profits in the chemicals and 
allied substances group, where a slight 
increase is noted. 


The net income of agriculture and re- 
lated industries declined from $69,961,044 
in 1929 to $39,438,827 in 1930; manufac- 
turing fell from $4,412,752,219 to $2,358,- 
967.655; construction from $265,340,156 to 
$143,241,846; transportation and other pub- 
lic utilities from $1,656.411,752 to $1,051,- 


| 842,438; finance from $2,147,167,519 to $1,e 


| 047,994,921, 


Within the manufacturing 


| group, the greatest percentages of net ine 


come decline were in textiles and textile 
products, leather and leather products, 


| rubber and related products, and lumber 


| and wood products. 
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Shown in Month | Total More Than 190 Billions | Being Studied in 
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South Carolina 





| Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures 
at the Close of Business Nov. 25, 1931 








Made Public Nov. 28,1931 


Abroad Analyzed 
In Weekly Survey 





For the Preceding Year | cn Momn  Poumiast™ Fiscal vear Period Piseal® 
e . ‘ e nis Mont ear @ 19. Year 1931 e 
Public Confidence Improved Analysis Under Preparation GENERAL FUND Developments in Industry 


The total gross income of individuals 
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as, TEx., ‘ f' 436, as against 495.892 for 1928. f mu ; . Recent business and industrial develop- 
aay autos in the Eleventh Federal Re-/internal Revenue for publication as Of|the’ total ‘humber of returns for 1999, An analysis of the electric utility busi- de ae 8,261.92 721 le ie 905,932.17 986.137.88 | ments in foreign countries are surveyed 
ve District showed a substantial sea- ere hiesinney t for 1929. based | 269:430 were filed by corporations re- |ness in South Carolina is being prepared All: OUHOPE. o. 55 c5. 60. as 4,565,318.89 257,517.92 9,024,219.70 1,898,754.19 | 9 = weekly ; aac of world trade just 
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Although unusually warm weather re-| was $1,193,435,832. consolidated returns are shown on pages|the appraisals of the physica! property | receipts: / Paulo banks have ceased discounting coffee 
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See eed eetee oe The net ‘lon ro paras ae ae solidated returns oe eae saeenies the Southern Public Utilities Co. the | Principal—foreign obligations.. Pe $210,000.00 = aaa aty $240,000.00 | Producers is expected to assemble next week. 
- ean ane reflected a smaller | cedents, after tax credits for taxes paid | Teturn of affiliated corporations filing un-| Broad River Power Co., the Carolina | one forfeitures, gifts, etc. » azn 35,000 00 , 318,500.00 59,000.00 | 
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hants are still limiting orders to| turns, 1,770 reported no net taxable es-|return of the combined income, deduc- | ®PPraisals In orde 5 : . | Bxpenditures: to have been maintained in the week ended 
toumediave requirements yet the gradually | tate. Of the remaining number. 3.494 re-| tions, and tax for the affiliated concerns, | Staff of the ae es =| — debt retirements ...,.... fit teo-te yo 00 $18,500.00 $89,000.00 | Nov. 20. Winnipeg wheat quotations made 
» 9 s _ : se »ption o e methods use Vv MP Sc pce caatiabonsecs rene 837,001, ,822,697.2 7 lyat : 
strengthening consumer demand and the | ported net estate under $100,000. Forty-| The tables attached to this report are pen ra in arriving at thejr valuations. sa : — _ = a rene over is rercetaa, totter while Yoesll sales tape 
firmer tone of prices in some quarters are | two estates over $5,000,000 were reported. compiled from estate tax returns filed The committee has set up its own unit SOUL . inst asinsswsaacan ites $5,855,501.96 — $2,850,697.26 — $30,599,678.95  $23,069,783,56 | Proved also under the stimulus of Winter 
creating a more cheerful sentiment. Deb- ale fie é during the 12 months ended Dec. 31, 1930. prices based upon accurate and detailed ; ———— —— —___ slalaeraeetaoaian | Weather in the Prairie provinces. Unemploy- 
its to individual accounts at banks in| Individual Filings They do not, however, represent the num-| information, and is checking these unit | ®*°ess of expenditures ..... seeeees  $4,430,093.00 — $1,641,848.37 — $17,886,103.17  $13,195,575.87 ene oo costes factory centers is being re- 
principal es reflected a on <7 per | Exceed 4 Millions el See — — oe within | prices against the submitted appraisals to] suMMARY OF GENERAL AND : ee ‘kine ee OF a ee 
cent over the previous m , 7 : : es : ; , required determine the latter’s accuracy or inac- SPECIAL FUNDS : 
20 per cent decline from a year ago was The summaries of statistics of individ- tO be filed until one year after the date | curacy. Total general fund receipts ...... $84,282,300.46 $100,952,601.57  $787,911,974.14 $1,059,995,424,79 | ermal eure hy ana she ‘ploanenen al Saues 
the most favorable percentage reported | ya] income tax returns, partnership re. | Goeth, and under certain conditions, Thé report of the committee, as tenta-| Total special fund receipts 1,424,508.96 — 1,208,848.89 — 12.713.575.78 9,874,209.69 | trical apparatus shows a distinctly upward 
since last January. turns, corporation income tax returns and! further extensions of time are granted tively agreed upon, other than recom- | aes " - —-- | trend. Some improvement is reported in the 
la i for fil Total $85,706,80 ; be 
Building activity, as measured by the estate-tax returns follow in full text: or filing. mendations of the committee itself, will | poo erry ging coo sees 106,809.42 $102,161,450.46 — $800,625,549.92 $1,069,869,634.48 | manufacture of agricultural implements. 
x sued at a 4 Total general fund expenditures ..$238,752,448.01 $209,403,048.61 $1,603,502 972.11 $1,33 Sal f 1 y 
valuation of building permits issue | The number of returns for 1929, filed T I | show a detailed picture of the elec- | Total special fund expenditures ... 5,855,501 .96 2'850,697 26 "30.599 678. $ 339,960,399.94 a es of industrial machinery and supplies 
principal cities, showed a gain of 34 per) py individuals, was $,044,327, of which # @% mposed on | tric power utility situation as compre- | coe ee arene | suas aEeeaen ter tae G a ay My ‘ted 
cent over the previous month, and while | 9458049 were taxable*and 1,586,278 non- , hended by the General Assembly at its| Total ..........cccccccceeceeeeeues 244,607,949.97 $212,253,745.87 $1 , 9 2.50 | P a CORPS NERD: Sear 
; $ $1,634,102.6 
c > that in October , ranster of Property | ‘ 5 ,634,102,651.06 $1,363,030,182.50 | to be at a minimum, 
it was 35 per cent below that in Oc taxable. The aggregate net income was : | 1931 regular session, which authorized the | | Se eg ; . ———— | _ Increased interest is reported from the West 
last year, this decline was the smallest | $24,800,735,564. the net income on taxable The tax is not imposed upon the prop- creation of the committee under section | Excess of expenditures ............ $158,901,140.55 $110,082,295.41 $833,477,101.14 $293,160,549.02 |in feed grinders and dairy equipment. Gro- 
since mid-summer, Although the produc-' returns was $20,493,491,443, on which the erty but upon its transfer to others. The 87 of the General.Appropriation Act. TRUST FUNDS oe , Se | ceries continue to move in satisfactory vol- 
tion and shipments of — a | tax liability was $1,001,938,147. As com- transfer is the subject of the tax, not any Maps of Power Lines | Receipts: ‘ | ume with canned goods still plentiful at low 
than in the previous month, they ti — pared wit the returns filed for the pre-| particular legacy, devise, or distributive! Included in the report will be a com-| District of Columbia .......... $1,996,611.27 $1,477,979.66 — $15,860,543.29 — $15,891,532.26 oa tn Coleen ‘and men. but rs 
a substantial gain over a year ago. | vious year the total number for 1929 de- share. The relationship of the beneficiary plete historical sketch of the larger utili-| Government life insurance fund 435,308.00 5,236,617.58 30:210'848.51 "36'099'608 44 | wd Sevenl’ ona 
provement was also noticeable in some Of creased by 26,524, or 0.65 per cent. The to the decedent has no bearing upon the | ties companies of the State showing ter-| Other ...............ceeeeesee sees 463,182.71 577,674.80 2,892,596.74 4,346,368.94 | winuiper and slow to fle tu Toronte ond 
the other industries in this district. | average net income for 1929 was $6,132.22 tax liability or the extent thereof. The! ritorial areas covered by each of them, il- as ead ——____ —________| Vancouver. 
: 13 MUD: desk cassneeveonsns $6,595,101.98  $7,292,272.04 $4 
Cotton Harvest Progresses for all returns and $8,337.30 for taxable | estate tax is not an inheritance tax, al- lustrated by maps designating the loca-|  "O°8’ vrtttttrttrere rete eee eee es ENS 098,012.06  $48,063,968.5¢ $56,337,509.63 | October imports, valued at $45,932,000, were 
° Favorable weather during the past returns; the average amount of tax lia- though popularly referred to as such, the| tion of their transmission and distribu- | Expenditures: a ea ~ | slightly higher than in September although 
led farmers to make rapid | bility was $247.74 for all returns and distinction being that the estate tax is| tion lines and stations. ; District of Columbia (see note 1) $3,855,029.93  $4,009,760.21 10,044, 82 ‘ | 41 per cent smaller than in October a year 
month enabled : $10,044 823.84 $9,652,508.48 
progress with the harvesting of cotton, $407.62 for taxable returns, and the av-| imposed on an estate in its entirety In its study of rates the committee re- Government life insurance fund— . Peer ago. Exports, valued at $55,538,000, gained 
d added to the prospective production | erage tax rate was 4.04 per cent for all | rather than on the distributive share. | ceived original invoice information from Policy losses, etc. .............. 1,511,262.80  2,025,015.05 9,922,064.80 12,573,992.11 | MAterially over the month, comparing with 
and added to ye ella ..| returns < 9 for taxable re- Genus: aa aa ; ee wasce oe “p small, lo- Investments vesseees 3,031/100.13 —-3'813'897 2' 069.689. "528'983.6] | & >°Ptember figure of $48,991,000 and an Octo- 
of some late maturing crgps. The De- | returns and 4.89 per cept for taxable re The gross estate as defined by statute 1,087 individual users, large and small, lo Other 900'001.38 345: 91 22,069,689.86 24,528,983.61 | ber, 1930, return of $82,781,000, Newsprint 
partment of Agriculture in its Nov. 1 re- turns. For the preceding year the 4V- | includes certain transfers, such as those cated in every section of the State; from SHER ESAS SVS SRN SAS Seghent | eee __ 945,402.31 a 5,367,989.16 4,854,241.70 | production fell off during the month to 184,- 
ort estimated the production of cotton | erage net income was $6,196.81 for all re- made in contemplation of death or in-,| the municipalities which distribute energy} otal ................... veseees $9,297,394.24 $10.493,87543 94740450766 ~ a51 60070500 | 252, tons, representing Ieper cent of the 
n this district at a higher figure than a|turns and $8335.75 for taxable returns; tended to take effect at or after death. |to their own inhabitants, and from do- See, SE, $51,609,725.90 | rated capacity of the mills. Building permits 
th lier, and the grade and staple| the average tax liability was $285.99 for Tr ot estate is tk f the mestic consumers. The report will show | Excess of receipts or credits ...... een ede $1,559.42088 yor yaa ya | Mabulated declined to $8,713,000 as compared 
is turning out better than in the two pre-| all returns and $461.44 for taxable re- se tte lee the coment Of us| whether there is a uniformity or lack of | Excess of expenditures $2,702,292.26 $3,201,603.44 ea $4,727.783.73 | with $10,322,000 in September, Montreal, To- 




















































turns; and the average tax rate was 4.62 


vious years. per cent for all returns and 5.54 per cent 


Larger production was also estimated for 
some of ‘ie minor crops. The condition of | for taxable returns. Se 
ranges showed an improvement durin In comparing the cnange in average 
the month, and that of livestock was well | tax liability in the 1929 returns with that 
maintained. Reports indicate that ani- for the preceding year attention is di- 
mals will go into the Winter in good shape rected to the reduction in tax rates for 
and that there is an ample supply of dry | 1929. The ratio of the number of re- 
feed available at reasonable prices. j at => Pe a as camanta 

‘ 2 | ri » ae ) 18 3. , as 
Loans to Customers Increase with a corresponding ratio for the pre- 


gross estate less the sum of authorized 
deductions, and in the case of resident 
decedents a specific exemption of $100,000 
for individuals who died on or after Feb- 
ruary 26, 1926, the date the Revenue Act 
of 1926 went into effect. Under the pre- 
vious revenue acts the specific exemption 
was $50,000. Estate-tax returns filed un- 
der the revenue acts of 1926 and 1928 are 
allowed a tax credit not to exceed 80 per 
cent of the total Federal estate tax for 
estates, inheritance, legacy, or sucession 


uniformity in the rates of these various 
classifications, which classifications will be 
subdivided into various local divisions. 

The committee contemplates inserting 
into this report a chapter upon the taxes 
assessed against electric power 
and its staff is now studying these tax 
figures in their relation to taxes charged 
against power companies in Georgia, Ala- 
bama and North Carolina. 

An important part of the contemplated 


utilities | 


Receipts and expenditures for 
Note 1.—Expenditures for 


authorized amount is expended 
| District under trust funds 


Industrial Gains in Some Localities 


June reaching the Treasury in July are inc 

_ Not the District of Columbi : GaSe ara 
States are charged against the amount to be advanced from 
After that they are charged 


For total expenditures the items fo 
| general fund and under trust funds should be added 


a representing the share of the United 
the general fund until the 
ie the revenues of the 
r District of Columbia under 





ronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver reporting 
lower totals. 

A national service loan issue of $150,000,000 
in 5 per cent 3 and 10-year maturities of the 
Dominion Government will be offered to the 
public on Nov. 23. The 5-year bonds will 
be sold at 9914 and the 10-year at 99, with 
interest payable half yearly in Canadian 
funds. 

An Order-in-Council, approves Nov. 20, pro- 
vides for a commission of seven members to 
inquire into transportation problems with 


. . : ‘ . ; . ne . ; ; 3 . i}) | s sial reference to the railways and their 
There was a further, expansion in the | ceging year (Census Bureau estimate of , : ; report, as outlined by the committee, will ° + spec : 
ae a ; ; 2 . taxes paid to any of the several States, ; : 5 “iP | e d {, future development. 
demand for Federal neeeEye bank fe population as of July 1, 1928) of 3.38 per Territecies. ar the Wisiaint at Galombin (ee 8 study of exinting regulatory laws | re eporte to rest ent § roup Import duties have been reduced on cash 
during, the past ponite eans, of tut | cent Under the Revenue Act of Youd ‘eee. 2nd, Ne ect they, have upen, he OP oe ec nee he ce 
ank to membe é Ss, s bean ‘ ¢ ; x 2 re efectr we Ss. heir manu ure. xe values for du 
$12,338,000 on Oct. 15, rose to $26,068,000 Partnership Returns tive June 2, 1924) the tax credit was lim-| this connection parallel studies are be- 


on Nov. 3, and then, showed a gradual 


decline to $22,927,000 on Nov. 15. On the Not Assessed Jointly 


latter date, these loans were $14,729,000 


ited to 25 per centwof the total Federal 
estate tax. Prior to the Revenue Act of 
1924 this tax credit was not allowed. For 


ing made of public service laws in other 
States of the Union. 


Jy XPANSION of old plants and establishment of new indus 
| +4 localities are shown in reports to the President's Org 


trial plants in some 
anization on Unemployment 


purposes have been established on imports of 
women's, misses’, juniors’ and _ children’s 
dresses, and on pajamas, effective Nov. 17, 


. ; ‘i nie ed : . , * its technical chapters the report will; Relief, received from district official ° 
L = ; eo Partnership returns, except for the war tistics rposes . ns are dis- In its technical Chapt “al at, Strict officials of the Department of Commerce an 
higher than, on Ahe corresponding date in| a.Cess-pronts tax of i017, are Tot subject | uted into classes on the sie of the net, $2", Bzimary consideration to, the, cost| public Nov. 25. (The Organization's summaty of reporig and he Ast setlenn ee 
. : irect ¢ > e C 2 being re- | octate canal > me om tae 3 : : ¢ 5 ; rj j j , yh China: 
Loans to customers by banks in larger | t© direct assessment, the income being estate corresponding to the sucd®ssive tax what extent these costs, in combination | the reports were printed in the issue of Noy, na: An approximate 10 per cent decline 


: : ©, | ported by the individual copartners ac- 
ities also reflected a ae ae Pac boned to their shares, whether distributed 
we et. + one ng ee oe cae jor not. A special return of information 
ne Sian Lanham to |concerning income is, pens, eee 
$610,838.00 in October, as compared to | fam, bartnerstups On Form Fetums filed 
724.824.000 in Septémber, and $831,071,000 | -,° 1917-1929, inclusive, is as follows: 

in the corresponditig month last year. To eee eos RMON | SORE «cox es ves 321,158 


Gold Totalling $3,348,000 Bonk Situation Better 


ing $1,994,000 from Canada, $225,000 Brit-| 
ish India, $205,000 Straits Settlments, | 
$305,000 from United Kingdom, $194,000 
Argentina, $134,000 Mexico and_ $191,000 
chiefly Latin American countries. Total ex- 
ports were $21,000 consisting of $10,000 
to Holland and $11,000 Germany. The| 
net change in gold earmarked for foreign 
account showed a decrease of $4,674,000. 


In Use Than in October 


San Francisco, Cair., Nov. 28.—The 
banking situation in the twelfth Federal 
reserve district appears less strained than 
in early October, according to the monthly 
review of business conditions released by 
|\the Federal Reserve Bank of San Fran- 
|cisco for publication as of Nov. 28. 





brackets specified in the Revnue Act of 
1926. 

The tables are based on the data dis- 
closed by the returns as filed and prior 
|} to any adjustments that may be deter- 
| mined upon investigation and audit. The 
| tax shown does not correspond with the 
actual receipts of taxes during the period 
for the reason that payments may be 
made at a later date than the filing of 


with other elements, are reflected in the 


was printed in the issue of Nov. 28.) 


rates charged consumers of electric cur- | 


rent, 


include in the report a survey of the 
undeveloped potential water power of the 
State as a refiex of what may be ex- 
pected in future parallel industrial de- 
velopment predicated upon utilization of 
hydroelectric power 


Little Change in Wholesale Prices 
Shown in Weekly Business Review | oF sie seen nthe oP 8 


Weekly business indicators available 
to the Department of Commerce through 





{as for the prevous week, or fractionally 
above the year’s low. Prices of 


It is the purpose of the committee to| 


agricul- | 


Charlotte, N. C. 


} Charlotte, N. C.: Building contracts let in 
the Carolinas during the past week call for 
construction projects amounting to $598,923 
A steady upward movement in freight traffic 


to and from Charlotte is revealed in 4,259 car- 
| loads received in October, 536 more than in 


When completed this building will house op- 
erations requiring the employment of 150 ad- 
ditional people. The Dacotah Mill, Lexington, 


people is provided. 


Charleston, S. C. 


Charleston, S. C.: No material change has 


27. The second section of the reports 


The reports proceed as follows: 


, each every six hours and operating a full 24- 
j hour day. From West Palm Beach comes the 
| Announcement that Edward F. Hutton, of New 
York and Palm Beach, will distribute 5,000 
boxes of food to needy residents of Palm 
Beach County over a period of five months. 
The Federation of Women’s Clubs will have 
supervision of the distribution of the food. 


| ness; 28 reported business as unchanged; and 
| 20 reported business as fair. The Veterans’ 
| Bureau of the Department of Labor reported 
| 22 new applicants and 39 placed 

The oil crushing mills are running at full 
capacity, day and night, in three shifts. In- 
fluence is being brought to bear to induce 
them to divide the work in four shifts, thus 
giving employment to a greater number of 
men. The two automobile body plants are 


| in silver during the past week is causing some 

nervousness in Shanghai markets. Some cur- 
tailment in forward orders for import com- 
modities has resulted, particularly for cotton, 
although some wheat was booked from Aus- 
tralia. While prices of Shanghai stocks 
strengthened slightly during the past week, 
an uneasy tendency prevails. 


Few buyers are in evidence, chiefly due, it 
is reported, to lack of funds and fears of fur- 
ther declines in the event of unimprovement 
jin the Manchurian crisis. Manchuria's trade 





: the return, and for the further reason Another important section of the report | September, and 607 more than in August Memphis continues unchanged, and no import business 

Imported Into New * ork a that field investigation and office audit will deal with the question of rural elec- | Outgoing were 3,136 carloads, 96 and 105 car- | I A expected unstl a settlement is reached in 
In W est Coast Area may disclose deficiency taxes or excess trification and the effect that such dis- | lease, respectively, greater than September) Memphis: A slight improvement has oc-| ep tm: eee 

r N. Y., Nov. 28—The gold . a = “| payments which are not reflected in these | tribution will have upon the future in- | ®"2¢ August. curred in the employment situation. Of 104| , Rall traMe continues hampered by bandits 

New York, N. Y., Nov. 26. B tables dustrialization of farm properties. | Within two weeks over 100 men will be put | firms interviewed by the Employment Bureau, | #24 Military operations. Freight traffic over 

report of the Federal Reserve Bank of —_——_—_——— Ss. to work on the construction of a $50,000 addi- | Only one reported business as bad. The others| *®¢ Chinese Eastern Railway during the 12 

New York for the week ended Nov. 25, I ; Res -e Credit Reported tion to the sheet finishing department of the | reporting were as follows: 20 showed a de.| months ended Sept. 30 totaled 4,500,000 metric 

shows total imports of $3,348,000 compris- 488 eserve a1 ! Cannon Mills Company, Kannapolis, N. C.| crease in business; 35 an increase in busj-| ‘25, Compared with 5,900,000 in the preceding 


12-month period. October traffic 
showed an appreciable decline. 


Japan 


Japan: Japan's foreign trade continues to 
be adversely affected by the boycott in China 
of Japanese products and by the advance in 
Japanese exchange in India and other British 
possessions since the decline in the pound 


likewise 


a Reserve bank credit in use in the dis- | the Survey of Current Business for the tural products declined slightly, follow-| been noted in the unemployment situation TyROs oa = Coreen eetttibebtin a a Japenese “chinniae Ean 

ss . trict declined during the four weeks ended Week ending Nov. 21, 1931, show that bank ing a slight increase durine the previous | since our report of last week. With con-| with pickers in demand at all times, the dec|auently, is suffering additional, depression, 

Individual Debits Show |Nov. 16. while investments of member | debits, outside New York City, increased|two weeks. Prices of nonagricultural eee eu Teme ‘waren has been no in-| mand sometimes amounting to as many as|tied-up ships reaching a total of 534 with @ 
banks increased during the same period. | from the previous week but were below | products were the same as for the pre-| 1,000 to 1,500, which could not be supplied, tonnage of 291,000. 


Decline During Week 


« | 
wa : ae , the corresponding week of last year, the | ceding week, but were almost 13 per cent ° . | ae The cotton industry particularly is affected 
wa district summary follows in full ecoranane announced Nov. 28. Total; under last year. The price of cotton Birmingham | Louisville | ee as ae en een. i 
; indivi re- stric >yati j .|loans and discounts of Federal reserve; middling continued the downward trend ; ; ied ad { is | ; et ‘ ; cotton textiles na were ow 
Debits to individual accounts, as re-| Industrial operations in the twelfth dis aber banks were fractionally above {of the previous week, but was still above | Bizmingham: The business situation in this| Louisville: The Louisville Municipal Unem- | 400,000 square yards during October, against 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by trict did not change appreciably during mem | district is little changed, but the undertone 


October, while distribution of commodities 


the week previous but were about 19 per 


the year’s low established during the 


is better than it has been for some months. 


ployment Bureau has been opened for the 


| Winter 


46,000,000 square yards in the same month 


iti P y ~ ; ° The Board of Trade Co t c last year, and ex elt 
Se = aN 28 _ decl 1 ding to available statistical |cent under the same week in 1930. In-/ opening week of October. The price of| Retail sales continue their upward trend. | Unemployment met with the Welfare Director | 5.500.000 square yards pinst "25,509,000 in Oc- 
ing Nov. 25, and announce o . : s anaes BEES g& ti a ates recent | terest rates on call money declined electrolytic copper also declined, estab- |The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Com-|and the Mayor to discuss the situation. Two| tober, 1930. Leading ton mills believe the 
regated $7,330,000,000, or 15 per cent be- data. ith the a. Saiti & 1 cur-| slightly after four weeks at the same/|lishing a new low for the year. The|Pany has booked an order from the Atlantic | of the largest theaters in Louisville gave mid- | recent increase in p ction restriction to a 
w the total reported for the preceding | weeks of the demand for additional cur- level, the average index for the week be- composite iron and steel price for the |C0@st Line Railroad for 2,000 tons of rail. | night shows for the benefit of the unemployed | total of 31.4 per cent will be adequate for this 
week and 28 per cent below the total for|rency the banking situation appears less ; There are now six blast furnaces and eight| The artists performing 


the corresponding week of last year. strained than during early October. Prices 








ing 57.7 against 36.4, the low for the year. 


week was the same as for the previous 


open hearths operating in the Birmingham 


in these two shows 
donated their services. 


year since stocks of both yarns and textiles 
are not excessive. 


; , several j i -| Time money rates decreased for the first | two weeks, or at the low for the year. district. The Community Chest drive with| jp : Rascita ane adverse fousian siscailan’ ane 

Aggregate debits for the 141 centers for of several important commodities ad time in eight weeks, but were still con- For the week ended Nov. 14 increases |@ goal of $700,000 now exceeds $740,000. a ere was an increase Of $35,748 in import wolunin ae via aene a roreee wi. uation, she 
h fi have ‘been published weekly | vanced somewhat during October and | °’ aio “ ; : savinela wane ections at Louisville in October, com- P 

which figures puaes 6.789.-\early November. but general averages | Siderably above the average rates for | occurred over the previous week in cot- | pared to October, 1930. The collections were | What in October although industrial preduc- 

— January, 1919, amounted to $6.789,- | earl! lightly lower in October than in the the same week last year. The average | ton receipts, and petroleum production, Atlanta | $87,264 compared’ to $51,516 during the cor-|t0M declined slightly from the September 

0,000, as compared with $7,950,000,000 the were a fy "aot. price of representative stocks decreased while declines were recorded in bitumi- | responding period last year. ae Bank clearings advanced to 3,720,000,000 

preceding week and $9,557,000,000 the week precec ang tive mo = : ; was, materially from the preceding week, sink- | nous coal production, cattle receipts, elec-| | Atlanta: Retail trade is still being retarded Indians lis yen —_— the September total of 3,490,000,000 

ending Nov. 26 of last year. Harvesting of late maturing crops was | (ie a level only slightly above the tric power production, lumber produc-|>y the prolonged period of unseasonably ndlanapolis yen, Railway receipts also were larger. Com- 

: e F almost entirely completed by early No- | /n& bo a ve fe 8 the drat week itian. and wheal ressivia. . ies ingot | Watm weather. Apparently there is no lack Indianapolis: General business sentiment in | ™Od!ty prices in general were stationary, the 

. vember. Rainfall since July 1 has ex-| year's low recorded during th : 8 pts. of confidence on the part of retailers in the | this district has been much better during the | ‘@4¢X number of wholesale prices remaining 








of October. Bond prices declined from 


production was the same as for the pre- 


i é rr eriod i 3 future retail position as is.evidenced by the | past few weeks although it is too earl at the September level of 149.6. 
| N EXCHANGE re wast dg Tg gee gH og —— the preceding week but were still slightly | ceding week, while the volume of build-| opening of various new retail stores. The | expect this to be nehsoter in current Sony 50 The money market is tightening with banks 
» & ‘no abl} 4 : f har- | above the year's low. Number of busi-j|ing contracts for the two-week period es-| Walgreen Company of Chicago recently op-| reports. According to the Indiana University | Concentrating efforts on preparations for year- 
rence has been most opportune for har-| 7 oe.’ railures, aS reported by R. G. Dun | tablished a new low for the year. For] ened a large drug establishment in the center | Bureau of Business, Research, the general |°24 Settlements. Restrictions on loans have 
As of Nov. 28 wena S08 a the Laryrateot < ee ones and Company, increased over the ‘previ- the same period the New York Times of the downtown district and Lane, one of euepane index for the State declined slightly | corbeanee nan <= government expects to 
New York, Nov. 28.—The Federal Reserve ee eee as is|OUS week about 3.4 per cent over the Composite Index of general business ac- no. 3 = aeetion Soe item ant tae mee Cutoter, Gennt pineer icine | ensiat the Industriel Bank fo abter aidsae 
Bank of New York today certified to the ~ - “ P number of failures reported for the same | tivity showed a_ decline of 03 points, | e j 


customary during that month. 


Oil Output at Restricted Level 
Crude oil output in California continued 


Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
In pursuance of the provisions of section } 














week last year. 


Wholesale prices, as measured by 





















touching a new low for the year, while 
the Business Week Composite Index de- 
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in Indiana during the first 10 months of this 
year averaged 16.4 per cent under a year ago 
and 35.8 under the corresponding period of 


sary loans. There is no official indication of 
a change.from the free gold policy. Gold 
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Cultivation of Forest Areas 
for Use and Recreation 


Program of Wisconsin for Conservation and 
Protection of Wild Life Is Explained by 


State Commissioner of Conservation 


By R. B. GOODMAN, 


Commissioner, Conservation Commission, State of Wisconsin 


its earliest settlement. It began naturally 

and properly with partial destruction. 
The hardy pioneers cleared the land to plant 
it to crops. Agricultural development was 
Wisconsin's forestry program for the first half 
of the nineteenth century. 

Then the lumber industry began its great 
work of forest conversion. The sawmills were 
“steel riddles more or less coarse” through 
which Wisconsin's famous stands of white 
and Norway pine were sifted into boards, 
planks and beams, and these boards and 
planks and beams built the homes and gran- 
aries of the pioneers on the treeless prairies. 
Wisconsin rose to be the leading producer of 
lumber in the United States. 

+ + 

Everyone believed that agriculture would 
absorb the land as it was cleared, and an 
impartial study of the records discloses that 
the lumbermen devastated the forest with 
good intentions; but the land boom failed to 
materialize and some 17,000,000 acres of land 
were laid waste in the process. Most of this 
land has been taken into the public domain 
by tax delinquency. 

Wisconsin's forestry program during the 
last half of the nineteenth century was the 
conversion of forests into homes. But the 
program lacked forward vision and ability to 
resist temptation of immediate profits, both 
on the part of the owners and on the part 
of the State itself. 

Then a new element of conversion ap- 
peared. With the passing of the lumber pro- 
duction peak to the Gulf States and later 
to the Pacific coast, Wisconsin’s great paper 
industry arose. This industry was attracted 
by the State’s pure water, its abundant water 
power, the vast stands of pulp timber in the 
north, and the great consuming markets to 
the south. By the research and technical 
genius of our paper makers, the industry was 
built into an outstanding national promi- 
nence. 

As the forests diminished we began to re- 
gard them in a new light, not economic, but 
social. The appreciation of the beauty of 
the forest landscape; the lure of the forest 
lakes and streams for the camper, the hunter 
and tHe fisherman; the zest of out-of-door 
life; all these brought, with rapidly increas- 
ing population, the threat of exhaustion of 
fish and game. 

The first quarter of the present century 
developed the consciousness of conservation. 

This briefly is the background of Wis- 
consin’s forestry program, its period of tran- 
sition. Now the program is entering a new 
phase, and if we may judge by the analogy 
of the older nations of western Europe, this 
phase will be final and persisting. It is the 
phase of use. There is a long road to travel, 
but it is plainly marked. 

i. a 

The popular aspect of use of forest re- 
sources is in their wholesome, upbuilding, in- 
vigorating enjoyment. Game refuges, fish 
propagation and distribution, protective game 
laws and their enforcement, forest parks, 
public camping grounds must make possible 
the enjoyment of forests and forest life in 
ever-increasing measure. This is the upper- 
most and broadest sentiment of the people 
of the State, and as the density of urban 
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Care of Eyesight 
of New-born 
Infants 


By 
Friend Lee Mickle 


Director, Bureau of Lab- 
oratories, Department of 
Health, State of 
Connecticut 


T THE White House Conference for Child 
Health many conclusions were reached 
concerning the rights‘of every American 

child to services that are essential to its best 
development and protection. It was resolved 
that efforts should. be made to assure good 
health and @ good home to every child that 
is born. Ag eyesight is essential to good 
health, it is interesting to note the efforts 
which are being made, almost universally, to 
assure every child of eyesight; that is, of 
freedom from blindness. 

Occasionally when babies are born their 
eyes become infected and a disease called 
ophthalmia neonatorum develops. This 
name simply means a severe pus infection of 
the eyes and inside of the eyelids of a baby 
that may appear in a day or two after birth. 
Unless proper care is given promptly blind- 
ness usually follows. 

The proper care in such cases includes the 
administration of a fresh 1 per cent silver- 
nitrate solution. The use of this silver-nitrate 
solution is not restricted to cases where in- 
fection has occurred but, where a reputable 
physician or midwife is in charge, is in- 
cluded in the routine postnatal care of every 
baby as a preventive against infection. 

_The Journal of the American Medical So- 
ciety recently published the following infor- 
mation and advice: “There is no colloidal sil- 
ver or silver protein as efficient as silver ni- 
trate in the prevention of gonorrhea! oph- 
thalmia. Continue to use a fresh 1 per cent 
Silver-nitrate solution and be safe.” 

In Connecticut, as in many other States, 
small wax ampules of this silver-nitrate solu- 
tion have been distributed free to physicians 
and midwives for a number of years. At 
the present time these wax ampules are pre- 
pared and packed at the Bureau of Labora- 
tories of the State Department of Health. In 
this way a careful check is kept on the 
strength of the solution. 

As soon as a baby is born the eyelids are 
carefully cleaned with water that has been 
boiled. A separate, soft linen cloth or clean 
absorbent cotton is used for each eye. The 
wiping of the lids is done from the nose out- 
ward without opening te lids. Then the 
eyelids are separated and two drops of the 
solution dropped into each eye by the physi- 
Clan or nurse. Each wax ampule contains a 
sufficient quantity for one case. 

When one considers how simple this pre- 
ventive measure is and how pathetic a life- 
time of blindness must be, one can not find 
any excuse for not administering this prophy- 
lactic treatment to every new-born baby. 


population increases, this sentiment will 
grow stronger. Social use is an inherent 
quality of Wisconsin’s forestry program. 

Not many years ago forestry was a cult, 
almost a moral ideal. To characterize it as 
commercial was a term of reproach, just as 
formerly the professions looked down on 
trade. That prejudice has passed. At the 
Commercial Forestry Conference in Milwau- 
kee in 1928, the treatment of timber as a 
crop grown for profit was discussed and the 
discussion evidenced a widespread interest 
in forestry as a business. Today the eco- 
nomic use of our forests and forest lands has 
become our gravest concern. We look to the 
softwood forests to supply our great pulp and 
paper industry by a continuous crop rotation. 
We look to our hardwood forests to prolong 
the life of the lumber industry through an 
orderly cutting that utilizes the merchantable 
trees without destruction to the forest cover. 
Our forest lands are to be made a contin- 
uing source of industrial employment—our 
forests a prospective pay roll. 

+ + 

Forest management has long been con- 
fronted with many practical difficulties. In- 
tensive forestry upsets the balance of nature. 
There were many uncertainties. Costs of 
planting were not easily controlled, nor re- 
sults certain. There was uncertainty as to 
future rapidly increasing taxes. There were 
risks of destruction by fire, losses by pests. 
Growth varies with the soil and climate and 
even the seeds must be carefully selected. 

Wisconsin's forestry program has cleared 
these hazards. The elements of the problem 
have been separated and segregated and defi- 
nately analyzed to the end that the responsi- 
bility may be proportioned to the benefit. 

The vagueness and uncertainty have been 
dispelled by the State’s 20 years of planting, 
by intensive studies of survival and growth 
rate, and by research in mensuration; silvi- 
culture and forest economics. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the University, the Lake 
States Forest Experiment Station, the United 
States Forest Products Laboratory, and the 
Conservation Commission have made it pos- 
sible for the science of forestry to be applied 
to a definite forestry practice throughout 
the State’s widely varying conditions of cli- 
mate, soil and topography, its widely di- 
vergent types of forest cover, and its com- 
plex diversification of species utilization. Re- 
sults may now be definitely forecast. 

The obstacle of mounting annual property 
taxes levied each year on a long time crop 
has been removed by the severance tax law 
of 1927, a model of equitable forest taxation 
that other States are following. The risk of 
unsuppressed forest fire has been met by the 
division of the State into six forest areas, 
each with its complete organization for the 
detection, suppression and ultimately the vir- 
tual preventjon of forest fires. The one- 
tenth mill tax on the valuation of the prop- 
erty of the State for “acquiring, preserving 
and developing forests” insures through fu- 
ture years the funds necessary for adequate 
forest protection and progressive forest man- 
agement on an increasing State domain. Wis- 
consin, through formal action of the Con- 
servation Commission, has declared the pol- 
icy of cooperating with owners who are them- 
selves endeavoring to safeguard their future 
pulpwood and saw timber requirements by 
establishing their own forestry projects. 

> 

There has been an orderly consideration 
of land use, The State’s Economic Land 
Survey has presented the surplus land situ- 
ation and pointed to the remedy. We have 
progressed to the point that permissive and 
conciliatory legislation has placed a new sov- 
ereignty upon the counties with respect to 
tax delinquent. lands. The counties are tak- 
ing title to these lands. Under the zoning 
law they are separating the areas of agri- 
cultural settlement from the areas of for- 
estry and recreation, moving the isolated set- 
tlers to new locations on established roads 
and near rural schools, and closing the forest 
areas to further misguided settlement. 

The counties are taking advantage of the 
legislation which enables them to establish 
county forest reserves. The State, through 
the agency of the Conservation Commission, 
permits such county land on which timber is 
to be grown to be entered as forest crop 
lands and advances to the county an annual 
payment of 10 cents an acre in addition to 
its advance to the towns for town purposes 
of a like amount. The advance to the coun- 
ties is out of the forestry mill tax funds of 
the Conservation Commission and is made 
with the expectation that the State will be 
fully repaid by the severance tax when the 
forest crop is harvested. 

A still remaining obstacle to the compre- 
hensive plans of State forestry on its own 
lands is the provision regarding the school 
lands. ack in the devastation days of our 
forestry ‘program the State’s only thought 
concerning these lands was to provide for 
their sale and the investment of the pro- 
ceeds. These lands are at present under 
the jurisdiction of the Commissioners of Pub- 
lic Lands who can and may sell any or all of 
them as their discretion dictates. The Con- 
servation Commission, therefore, is unable 
to plant them with timber or otherwise con- 
trol their forest management. The Commis- 
sion has asked its Director to prepare a plan 
for the purchase of these lands by a con- 
tract, providing for a long-time series of an- 
nual payments into the school fund. These 
lands constitute more than half of Wiscon- 
sin’s present public domain of some 368,- 
000 acres. 

The National Government, through the 
agency of the Forest Service, has an actual 
acreage of 929,750 acres planned for acquire- 
ment and development by’ intensive forest 
management. Three units, the Moquah in 
Bayfield County, the Flambeau in Price 
County, the Ongida in Forest, Oneida and 
Vilas Counties, are now operating. ~ 

+ + 

It is the settled policy of the United States 
Forest Service, in the sale and utilization 
of forest crops, to cooperate with the pri- 
vately-owned forest conversion industries. 
The Bureau of Indian Affairs is conducting 
an outstanding forestry project in the 
Menominee Indian Reservation. A ‘stand of 
nearly 1,000,000,000 feet of virgin timber for- 
est is being cut under a permanent rotation 
of selective cutting. 

The practice of forestry by private owners 
has had a definite beginning. In the enter- 
ing of lands under the forest crop law pri- 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


SEEKING TANNING MATERIALS 
AND TESTING VALUE 


Research and Analysis in Interest of Tanning Industry 
Conducted by Bureau of Chemistry and Soils 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with hides and leather. 


By F. P. VEITCH 


Principal Chemist In Charge, Industry-Farm Products Division, Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils, Department of Agriculture 


IDES, tanning materials, leather, and 
the goods made from combining 
hides and tanning materials into 
leather have been recognized as among 
the necessities of life since the dawn 
of civilization. Few of us, however, pause 
long enough to get a picture of the facts 
to realize our dependence on these minor 
raw materials, hides and tanning mate- 
rials, of the farm and forests, and on 
the leather made from them, and on the 
shoes, power belts, harness, clothing, and 
the hundred and one articles made from 
leather. 


+ + 

It is only. when the price of shoes rises 
abruptly or when a great war interrupt- 
ing world communications occurs that 
the individual realizes the importance 
of these articles in his life. We must 
have shoes and other leather goods for 
which the average family spends $80 to 
$100 annually, $60 to $75 of which is for 
shoes. 

While these materials and the articles 
made from them are of such importance 
to us individually, they are of even 
greater importance to industry, includ- 
ing in this term the greatest of all in- 
dustries, agriculture. Since agriculture 
has a double, producer and consumer, 
and, therefore, the major interest in 
hides, tanning materials, and leather, the 
Department of Agriculture is naturally 
concerned very widely with them. 

Each of the research bureaus of the 
Department has an interest in and is 
doing work on some problem bearing on 
these materials and thus of direct in- 
terest to all the people—and of serious 
import to the Nation in time of war. The 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Forest Serv- 
ice, Bureau of Plant Industry, Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, Bureau of Entomology, 
and Bureau of Biological Survey al) have 
a direct interest in either hides or tan- 
ning materials, or leather; they are en- 
gaged in improving these materials, 
working out their more economical pro- 
duction, striving to make us nationally 
independent of foreign sources, and in 
determining their proper use and their 
value to industry and to the people. 


+ + 

The work of the Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils deals specifically with the 
chemistry and chemical technology of 
hides, tanning materials, tanning, and 
finishing, and of leather; it deals with 
the biological chemical nature of hides 
and now to increase and preserve their 
leather-making qualities, with the nature 
of tannin and other soluble constituents 
and the leather-making value of tan- 
ning materials, with the soil conditions 
that promote the vigorous and rapid 
growth of tannin-bearing materials; with 
the chemical, biochemical, and techno- 
logical processes of tanning or leather 
making and with the value, serviceability, 
utility and durability of leather for va- 
rious purposes. This work of the Bureau 
of Chemistry and Soils is coordinated 


with and supplemental to the work of 
the other bureaus of the Department 
working in this broad field and has con- 
tact with tanners’ organizations through 
the Tanners’ Council of America, the 
Calf Tanners’ Association, the Tanning 
Extract Manufacturers, the American 
Leather Chemists’ Association, and with 
numerous farm and cattlemen’s associ- 
ations. 

The work of the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Department of Commerce 
on hides is coordinated through an inter- 
departmental committee, the organiza- 
tion of which was sponsored by President 
Hoover when he was Secretary of Com- 
merce and by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and has the advice, assistance and 
support of the Tanners’ Council of Amer- 
ica and of the other above-mentioned or- 
ganizations. 

The research work of the Bureau on 
hides is causing material improvement 
in the quality of country hides in 
those localities where the field work of 
the Bureau has been actively pursued. 
Hides that bring the butcher and the 
hide dealer more money; hides that make 
more and better leather that in turn can 
be made into more and better shoes, har- 
ness, and power belts which render bet- 
ter and more satisfactory service to the 
people are being produced. A farmers’ 
bulletin, a joint publication of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, and the Bureau 
of Chemistry and Soils, has gone through 
nine printings, and a revision and has 
been translated into Spanish for use in 
South America. It is the standard text- 
book on hide and skin take-off, cure, and 
marketing. 


+ + 

Research on little-used domestic tan- 
ning materials with the view to their 
economical utilization is in progress. 
Cooperative investigations with the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry on foreign tan- 
nin-bearing plants with the view to 
their profitable production in this coun- 
try are under way. 

Extensive investigations showing the 
actual serviceability of different sole 
leathers have been conducted, and the 
deterioration of leather by acids, espe- 
cially of the inorganic acids contained in 
the atmosphere of cities agd industrial 
centers, have shown how ‘serious this 
cause of deterioration of leathers that 
should withstand long service may be and 
have pointed to some ways by which 
durability and serviceability may be in- 
creased and deterioration retarded. 

In its work the Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils endeavors to develop through 
research followed by dissemination 
through publication and correspondence 
accurate and helpful information on 
hides, tanning materials, tanning, 
leather, and leather goods, to the farmer, 
to the raw materials dealer and producer, 
to the tanner, to the manufacturer of 
leather goods, to the Government, and 
to the people. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Hides and Leather,” to appear in the 
issue of Dec. 1, C. E. Rachford, Assistant Forester, Forest Service, Department 
of Agriculture, will discuss the relationship of the Forest Service to hides and 


leather. 


Teaching New Trades to Idle Labor 


Adjustment of Workers to Changing Industry 
By DR. C. J. WRIGHT 


Director, Federal Board for Vocational Education 


ETRAINING for new occupations those 
who are out of jobs as a result of tech- 
nological changes in industry, is a dis- 

tinct responsibility of vocational education. 
We can go even farther and say that voca- 
tional training can do much to prevent un- 
employment resulting from technological 
changes in machinery or changes in indus- 
trial processes by training men and women 
in advance of such changes in some spe- 
cialized field where their previous experience 
may be utilized as far as possible. 


Vocational education must assume responsi 
bility for insuring the welfare of labor to 
the full extent that training for new em- 
ployments is required to bring our workers 
into adjustment with new industrial needs. 
The man or woman who is thrown out of a 
job through technological changes in indus- 
try is in much the same position as the boy 
or girl who has not yet entered upon em- 
ployment. 

Practically, therefore, they are without 
training for any job which society wants 
done. They are in need of what may be 
termed “conversion training,” that is, train- 
ing for some other occupation closely re- 
lated to the one from which they have been 
displaced. Because of the need of such per- 
sons to reestablish themselves as wage earn- 
ers as quickly as possible the educational 
program provided for them should be spe- 
cific and vocational in character. 

In some instances those who are out of a 
job as a result of technological changes, must 
be given the necessary retraining in indus- 
trial plants rather than in vocational high 
schools, since the school can not always af- 
ford to install the equipment necessary for 
specialized training. When classes are held 
in an industrial plant it is possible to se- 
cure the assistance of an instructor from the 


vate owners have sworn to a definite inten- 
tion to practice forestry on a total acreage 
new well in excess of the total acreage of 
State-owned land. The farm wood lot is now 
coming into prominence as an _ industrial 
source of supply from its selective logging of 
mature trees. 
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local vocational education staff in organiz- 
ing the program and giving the instruction. 
Where the equipment required is not elabo- 
rate, a school can give some training or make 
arrangements to have it given in a local 
plant. 

One-half of the workers unemployed today 
are shown according by United States Census 
Bureau figures to be under 35 years of age, 35 
per cent are between the ages of 35 and 54, 
and only 15 per cent fall-in the group over 
55 years old. 

Interpreted in another way this means 
that the age grouping of the unemployed is 
particularly favorable for realizing some of 
our educational ideals. We know that many 
of those unemployed today have cherished 
ambitions to continue their education at some 
favorable opportunity. While unemployment 
is unquestionably an appalling evil, it will 
not be an unmixed one if our schools pro- 
vide opportunities for ambitious workers to 
fulfill their ambitions. 

Except for a small percentage the unem- 
ployed are not too old to learn. Many of 
them are still of the generally accepted school 
ages, and these younger unemployed workers 
have a relatively long life expectancy. If 
the schools function as they should, in pro- 
viding a youth of say 20 years of age with 
needed general or vocational education, so- 
ciety will continue year after year to reap 
the benefits of his improved citizenship and 
economic activity over a period of 30 or 40, 
or even 50 years. Our job as educators is 
to find out what these workers need, and 
give it to them. In this way the evil of un- 
employment may for hundreds of thousands 
of workers be converted into a paid-up policy 
insuring good citizenship and economic wel- 
fare for years to come. 

Under the terms of the National Vocational 
Education Act, which is administered by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, fed- 
erally-aided vocational education instruction 
is given in day, part-time, and evening 
classes organized as a part of the public 
school system of the various States. All of 
the 48 States have accepted the terms of 
the National Act and are carrying on a vo- 
cational education program. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


President of the United States 1861-1865 


“Whoever can change public opinion can change 
the Government practically so much.” 
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Importance of Proper Grading 
in Regulation of Milk + + - 


State Secretary of Agriculture of New Jer- 
sey Reviews Confusion Resulting from Lack 
of Uniformity in State Legislation 


By WILLIAM B. DURYEE 


Secretary of Agriculture, State of New Jersey 


HE problems that immediately arise under 
‘i a discussion of grades and standards for 
milk are so numerous both in principle 
and in detail as to preclude the possibility 
of fair presentation in an article of this type. 
There is little uniformity in State regulations 
on the subject and yet all States, except two, 
have legislation governing some phase of the 
dairy industry. 

The establishment of grades and standards 
for milk, together with an effective control 
system, is essential to the welfare of the 
producer. The only way by which the pro- 
ducer of milk can develop the sale of his 
product is through the establishment of 
quality in that product and the ability to 
convince the public that it is a product in 
which confidence may be placed. Through 
the establishment of standards which serve 
to prevent the marketing of milk of sub- 
standard quality, the producer has an oppor- 
tunity to push the sale of his product on the 
basis of its inspection by a disinterested and 
official organization. 


The value of grades to the distributor is 
generally accepted. It enables him to pur- 
chase milk on a quality basis from producers 
and to sell the better grades at correspond- 
ingly higher prices to discriminating consum- 
ers. The distribution of milk on*the basis of 
grades is a stabilizing influence in milk pro- 
duction and consumption and it is unques- 
tionably helpful to the distributor of milk 
wherever an effective grading system is op- 
erative. 

* + 


To consumers grades of milk can be made 
popular in so far as the system itself is con- 
cerned. It is essential, however, that there 
be public confidence in the grades that are 
placed upon the milk bottle caps if con- 
sumer confidence is to be maintained. 


There is an earnest group of men who sin- 
cerely doubt the value of grades for milk. 
This group has succeeded in bringing about 
a clearer conception of milk quality and in 
preventing enthusiasts from running wild on 
the subject of grades. They call attention to 
the foibles in many systems of milk inspec- 
tion and grading, especially to those directed 
more along the lines of equipment than in 
the quality of the product itself. The argu- 
ment is advanced, for example, that there is 
no reason for academic requirements as to 
the number of windows in a stable, since that 
would probably have no more effect ypon the 
quality of the product than would the num- 
ber of windows in a kitchen upon the quality 
of the food produced in that kitchen. There 
is also the argument advanced against the 
bacteria over and above the maximum places 
the milk in an unsafe category whereas the 
milk that fully complies with the total num- 
ber of bacteria is considered safe. 


The critics of the grading system also point 
to the tremendous diversity of regulations 
prevailing throughout the country as estab- 
lishing the doubtfulness of all such regula- 
tions. Attention is directed to the fact that 
milk considered unsafe in one State is con- 
sidered safe in another State and the people 
in that State drink the milk without any 
ill effects. 

+ + 


A survey of the situation throughout the 
country shows ample grounds for this criti- 
cal attitude toward grades and standards. 
About 10 per cent of all major cities in the 
country prohibit the sale of raw milk other 
than certified, presumably on the basis of 
its being unsafe, while 90 per cent continue 
to permit raw milk to be marketed. Four- 
teen States have defined grades of milk and 
31 States have defined adulteration by law. 
Twenty-seven States require that milk must 
be free from colostrum and must not be sold 
15 days before or five days after calving. 
Fifteen States limit bacterial counts and 15 
require that all milk sold must be from cows 
free from tuberculosis. Fourteen States have 
regulations regarding light and ventilation in 
barns and 17 States require a separate milk 
house. 


Four States require a barn score to be made 
of the farmers’ premises. In 16 States there 
are regulations as to cooling of milk. Eight 
of these specify a maximum of 50 degrees. 
The balance have higher temperature require- 
ments extending to 70 degrees. This regu- 
lation usually states that the milk shall be 
cooled to this temperature after milking and 
kept at that temperature, or below, until de- 
livered to the collecting station or the bot- 
tling plant. There are 10 different definitions 
of pasteurization in the variou, States, the 
principal differences being in regard to tem- 
peratures of heating and cooling. 


In the effort to secure some national uni- 
formity in regard to milk, the United States 
Public Health Service has set up a so-called 
model ordinance which has been put into op- 
eration in eight States, either as recom- 
mended by the Public Health Service or with 
some minor modifications. Many States do 
not agree with the grading principles laid 
down by the Public Health Service and will 
be very slow to adopt these standards for 
that reason. 

It is, of course, impossible to giverany de- 
tails in regard to plans in effect in the States 
of the Union in this paper but I wish to 
outline the major points in the milk regula- 
tions of two States which are on opposite 
sides of the continent geographically and 
which have systems which appear to be work- 
ing satisfactorily in the conditions prevail- 
ing in those Commonwealths. 


+ - 


The California plan of milk control has 
attracted nation-wide attention and is fre- 
quently referred to by those qualified to judge 
as one of the best systems in the country. 
Milk in California is classified as “Certified,” 
“Guaranteed Raw,” “Grade A Raw,” “Grade 
A Pasteurized” and “Grade B Pasteurized.” 
While the control of milk standards is vested 
in the California Department of Agriculture, 
the grading of milk is permitted by law only 
where produced and distributed under the 
supervision of a local milk inspecting depart- 
ment operating as a part of the local health 
department, which shall include in its or- 
ganization at least one regularly licensed 
physician and shall provide for field inspec- 
tions of dairies and milk plants, veterinary 
inspection of all dairy cattle and chemical 
and bacterial examination of the product. 


Such local departments become operative only 
after approval by the State” Department of 
Agriculture. It is not only necessary for the 
local departments to have proper equipment 
in personnel and apparatus, but it is also 
required that the work be conducted in such 
@ manner as will meet the State standard 
of efficiency, thus insuring uniformity 
throughout the State. 
+ + 


Beginning in 1923 there were five local de- 
partments cooperating with the State De- 
partment of Agriculture and this list had 
grown to 72 in 1930. A number of these local 
departments extend over entire counties and 
several to groups of cities, thereby extending 
the benefits of a graded milk supply to 580 
cities and towns in California, the popula- 
tion of which consumes over 96 per cent of 
all the market milk sold in the State. The 
fact that most of the work in milk control 
is being done by municipalities is shown by 
the number of men who are in the California 
Department of Agriculture and are concerned 
with this work. Only three full-time market 
milk specialists maintain the supervision of 
72 local departments now in existence and 
render assistance in organization work in 
other communities desiring this service. 

The central office conducts a surprise sys- 
tem of inspection to determine the effective- 
ness of the local health departments and the 
quality of milk being sold. Samples of milk 
are taken and studied on the basis of the 
United States Official Milk Score Card, which 
allows 35 per cent for bacterial analysis, 15 
per cent for flavor and odor, 10 per cent for 
sediment, 15 per cent for butterfat content, 
15 per cent for solids not fat, 5 per cent for 
acidity and 5 per cent for bottle and cap, 
making a total of 100 per cent. 


+ + 

Another type of a milk regulation law is in 
effect in Connecticut that provides for a milk 
regulation board consisting of the Commis- 
sioner of .Health, the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, the Commissioner of Domestic 
Animals and Dairy and Food Commissioner 
and two qualified electors of the State who 
are actively engaged in the production of 
milk. This regulation board drafts rules and 
regulations for the carrying out of the act 
relating to milk control and serves as a policy 
board in relation to the whole Subject. The 
enforcement is administered by the Dairy 
and Food Commissioner of Connecticut. In 
addition to a law specifying minimum stand- 
ards, there are grades provided which include 
“Certified Milk,” “Grade A Raw Milk and 
Cream” and “Grade A Pasteurized Milk and 
Cream.” While other grades are permitted, 
they must comply with the standards set up 
in the minimum code. 

The Connecticut plan is recommended, not 
only because it is working effectively, but be- 
cause it brings into the regulation of the 
milk supply both agricultural and health or- 
ganizations on a state-wide basis, and the 
preponderance of influence on the milk regu- 
lation board lies with the production side. 


Increased Hazards 
in High Speed 
Motoring 





By 
Harold G. Hoffman 
Commiisioner of Motor 
Vehicles, State of New 
Jersey 


ENTAL haziness as a factor against safe 
driving at higher speeds is a subject now 
receiving attention in scientific circles 

to which the average motor operator may 
profitably give deep consideration. The State 
may be described as one which finds the 
motorist profoundly mystified as to the proper 
method of controling the power of his car 
under unusual conditions. 


No good will come of the individual’s con- 
templation of the subject if he denies that 
he ever feels mentally hazy about his driv- 
ing. In the first place, nothing is further 
from the truth. It would do the average 
egotistical driver a vast amount of good if 
he could hear those who design fast auto- 
mobiles admit with all the frankness in the 
world that they, themselves, are tremendously 
mystified by many possible conditions into . 
which high-speed driving leads. 

Let me quote from the words of the chief 
engineer of a motor company whose passen- 
ger car is one of the fastest made. He was 
stating his reaction to the famous 18 ques- 
tions which the engineers of the country now 
are trying to answer regarding high-speed 
motor vehicle operation. He said, frankly 
and simply: 

“I do not pretend to be able to answer all 
of them correctly.” 


That admirable attitude is universal among 
authorities. Why? Because they know that 
tremendous forces are unleashed when a car 
is traveling fast. So long as the road is 
wide, straight and unobstructed, the average 
man may feel no mental haziness upon what 
to do. He knows he has to keep the car 
pointed straight ahead. But, suppose it is 
necessary to make a choice between trying 
to stop or dodge? Suppose a rear tire were 
to blow out}? Suppose the car should veer 
off the paved surface onto the soft shoulder, 
or perhaps the accelerator pedal should 
stick? What would be the proper procedure 
to prevent a serious mishap? The motorist 
who says he knows is very likely wrong un- 
less by experience he has proved his judgment 
to be right. If this is the case, he has an 
opportunity to perform an excellent public 
service by disseminating his knowledge, for 
the automobile industry has set its engineers 
to the task of finding the facts the motorist 
so informed already has discovered. 

The point is that we will have to learn 
what to do when driving at high speeds. It 
is not something that we can do mefely 
because the power to travel fast is inherent 
in cars. It is not something we can do over- 
night. It is not intuitive as, for one. thing, 
the long apprenticeship of race drivers shows, 

The place to begin to acquire this knowl- 
edge is a frank admission that we are men- 
tally hazy on the subject of high speeds. 





